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LARRIE O’DEE. 


BY W. W. FINE. 


Now, the Widow McGee 

And Larrie O’Dee 

Had two little cottages, out on the green, 
With just enough room for two pig-pens 


between. 

The Widow was young and the Widow was 
fair, 

With the brightest of eyes and the brownest 
of hair, 

And it frequently chanced, when she came 
in the morn 

With the swill for her pig, Larrie came with 
the corn, 

And some of the ears that he tossed from 
his hand ° 

In the pen of the Widow were certain to 
land. 


One morning, said he: 
“Och ! Misthress McGee, 
It’s a washte of good lumber this runnin’ two 


rigs, 
Wid a fancy petition betwane our two pigs !”’ 
“* Indade, sure it is !’ answered Widow McGee, 
With the sweetest of smiles upon Larrie 
O'’Dee. site 
“And thin it looks kind ©’ hard-hearted 
mane 
Kapin’ two fr'ndly pigs so exsaidin’ly near 
That whiniver one grunts thin the other can 
hear, 
And yit kape a cruel petition betwane !”’ 


““Shwate Widow McGee,” 
Answered Larrie O’Dee, 
“If ye fale in yer heart we are mane to the 
pigs, 
Ain’t we mane to oursilves to be runnin’ 
two rigs? 
Och! it made me heart ache whin I paped 
through the cracks 
Of me shanty, lasht March, at yez shwingin’ 
yer ax, 
An’ a-bobbin’ yer head, an’ a shtompin’ yer 
fate, 
Wid yer purty white hands jisht as red as a 
bate, 
A-sphlittin’ yer kindlin’-wood out in the 
shtorm, 
Whin one little shtove it would kape us both 
warm !’’ 


“Now, piggy,’’ said she, 
‘“* Larrie’s courtin’ o’ me, 
Wid his dilicate, tinder allusions to you ; 
So now yez musht tell me jusht what I 
musht do. 
For, if I’m to say yes, shtirthe shwill wid yer 
shnout ; 
But if I’m to say no, yez musht kape yer 
nose out. 
Now, Larrie, for shame! to be bribin’ a pig 
By a-tossin’ a handful of corn in its shwig !”” 
“Me darlint, the piggy says yes/” answered 
he. 
And that was the courtship of Larrie O’Dee. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





A RECIPE FOR ORANGE-PEEL 
WINE. 


BY H. H. 





“It is quite nice,” said the little Mar- 
chioness, She was the wisest of philoso- 
phers, as well as the tenderest of women, 
and she thought she knew how she made 
her orange-peel wine. “‘ Pieces of orange 


peel put in cold water,” she said, and 
thought she spoke the truth; but she did 
not. That is not the way orange-peel wine 
is made. It was not really the way the 
little Marchioness made hers; though that 
was all she had thought out of the rule. 


- 


The real distillation of it was far too subtle 
a process for her childlike nature to ana- 
lyze. Besides, she was too busy. Too busy 
making it, much of the time. 

It is astonishing how much of this variety 
of wine is drunk in the world, and how 
good itis for the digestion; in how many 
houses it is kept ‘on tap,” year in and 
year out. It is very cheap. That is an- 
other thing to recommend it, besides its 
wholesomeness. Goes to hearts, instead of 
heads, too, which is a still better thing, 
since nobody can possibly be too often 
light-hearted in this world. There is no 
known stimulant on which one can do half 
the work that he can on this. In fact, 
when we come to the real truth of the 
case, no man alive cando any work with- 
out it; neither is it ever made out of orange 
peel. But it will always and should al- 
ways be called ‘‘ Orange-peel Wine,” be- 
cause of the ‘‘ little Marchioness.” 

The real ingredients of it are four: Cour- 
age, Hope, Gratitude, and Charity—these 
four; and the two greatest of these are cour- 
age and charity. 

The courage must be of the right sort. 
There are several. Some are short-lived. 
They won't answer. And some are loud 


i noisy. Ther.» ) vse at all, 
Kime ie ‘ to call them | 
out. y can’t be depended on, being of 


no use without exactly the right occasions. 
The only kind of courage that will make 
this wine good and make it keep well is the 
sort which does not know what it is to be 
disheartened by anything; which is ready 
at all hours, in all places, to do what needs 
to be done and to bear what needs to be 
borne. Small acts, as well as great, and 
great ones, as well as small; petty worries 
and trifling burdens, as well as great per- 
plexities and heavy loads; danger, pain, 
grief, calamity—all met alike with calm, 
steady, resolute endurance. This kind of 
courage never says it feels courageous. It 
does not think anything about it. It never 
questions, simply because it never stops to 
question. If it did, it might, very likely, be 
afraid; for it is a trait which dwells always 
side by side with a sensibility which can- 
not be dull or unawate of the bearings of 
things, and could take alarm easily, did 
courage permit. But this notable and true 
courage does not permit any such thing. 
All faculties, all senses are pressed into its 
service and compelled to inviolate fidelity 
of allegiance. Not a nerve, not an imag- 
ination, nota memory has any chance for 
disloyalty. Once they are mustered in to 
serve under this commander, betrayal be- 
comes impossible and desertion is unheard 
of. 

Hope comes second on the list, not be- 
cause it is second in importance—simply 
because, in mentioning a list of ingredients, 
there must be a succession; but the good 
rule for this sort of ‘‘ Orange-pcel Wine” 
is arule that works both ways or all ways. 
It makes no difference which comes first, 
last, or in the middle, so they are all there, 
That is theonly essential thing. Not oné 
can be dispensed with. 

This good quality, Hope, is sometimes 
calléd by another name—‘“‘ Looking on the 
bright side of things.” It comes also very 
near to what people mean when they talk 
about faith. Even the Apostle Paul him- 
self never gave a better definition of faith 
than ‘‘ the substance of things hoped for.” 

Hope always believes, when days are 
dark, that they are going to be brighter; 





when loads are heavy, that they are going 





to be lighter; and thus it is right-hand ally 
to courage. In fact, without it, the best 
Courage in the world would hardly have 
the right to be called courageous, and 
would be little more than dogged endur- 
ance, 

The flavor of the ingredient ‘‘ Gratitude” 
in ‘‘ Orange-peel Wine” is not so plainly rec- 
ognizable as the other flavors; but it is 
there. It enters subtly into each of the 
others. It builds foundations for Hope, and 
thereby for Courage. It teaches its own 
lessons to Charity, seeking to repay obliga- 
tions, to help asit has been helped, cheer 
as it has been cheered. Nobody can possi- 
bly.comfort us like one who has himself 
needed comfort, and remembers vividly 
how glad he was to get it. Who, for in- 
stance, that recollects gratefully the help it 
was to him, in some early struggle toward 
attainment, to receive a few sympathetic 
words from one high upon the ladder he 
was striving to climb, will fail to speak, 
in his turn, when he can, similar words 


ing as he himself once hungered and strove? 
People needing help of any sort instinct- 
ively recognize this law, and do not in- 
cline to seek aid, if they can help it, from 

them- 


petves. Tt ts 9 : pature 
which can project itself by pure force of 
imagination into the sufferings and needs 
of a situation it has never itself experienced. 

Last but not least in this recipe for 
wine comes Charity. It seems superfluous 
and impertinent to alter or add to the New 
Testament definitions of this most blessed 
trait. Yet that definition is not so widely 
accepted and understood as it might be; 
especially is it but imperfectly understood 
by many who are illustrious examples of 
its living exercise. Hosts of the most 
charitable people in the world never give 
away a penny, and for the best of reasons. 
They haveu’t a penny to give. 

The little ‘‘ Marchioness,” inventor of 
our title and best example in all fiction of 
the manufacturing of the “ Orange-peel 
Wine,” was a poverty-stricken beggar. Not 
only did she have nothing to give to the 
poor man whose life she saved, but she ab- 
solutely took the liberty of selling all his 
clothes to keep him and herself from starv- 
ing; but we shall search far and long in the 
records of almsgiving and almsgivers be- 
fore we find a tale so full asis hers of the 
beauty and fragrance of true charity. 

When we spend our time thinking and 
contriving how to help other people, and 
not ourselves; thinking about their suffer- 
ings and needs, not our own; when we 
become persuaded fully and once for all 
that our own personal happiness is not an 
end worth working for; that not only is 
it not properly anend or aim of life, but 
it is of very small consequence relatively— 
then, and not till then shall we have found 
the right sort of Charity for the brewing of 
this famous wine. 

And isit going to be pure pleasure to drink 
it after we have brewed it? Does life turn 
into a luxurious banquet as soon as this wine 
is set before us? Not at all. It’s the best 
wine we can make; the only one worth 
having. But listen to the Marchioness 
again: ; 

“If you make believe very much, it’s 
quite nice.” 

«But, if you don’t, you know, it seems 
as if it would bear a little more seasoning 
certainly.” 





Whence it is plain that to the excellent 





to all whom he finds hungering and striv-" 





art of brewing the best wine of life there 
must also be added the fine common-sense 
science of ‘‘ making believe.” 





THE DIVINE LOVE. 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 





Ovutsipz the Bible, you find revelation 
enough of law, but little of love. Some 
time since, looking out of my study win- 
dow, I saw a blind man sitting on the stone 
steps opposite. I had often seen him led 
alovg the streets, picking up a living by 
peddling his little wares. Through the 
adaptation of our healthy eyes to the dell- 
cately smiting waves of the sunbeam you 
and I get personal consciousness of the law 
of visicn. Through the damage which has 
somehow come to that man’s eyeballs, so 
that they are no more susceptible to the 
smiting sunbeams, that poor man gets sad 
personal consciousness of the law of want 
of vision. For him there is but the black- 
ness of darkness, whether the sun rise or 
whether it set; but from no law of vision 
or of the want of it can you or he get kncw- 
ledge of an Infinite and Beating Heart, which 
broods and yearns and blesses in the light 
and in the darkness too, which in our 
‘affliction is %,. li afflicted, which seeks to 
pour the tides of an untiring affection 
round every creature, which opens itself for 
refuge to every struggler. 

It is law there—healthy eyeballs and 
smiting sunbeams, and so vision; damaged 
eyeballs and smiting sunbeams and never a 
glimmer of light, though the sun rise. But 
in the Bible you have an added revelation of 
the Infinite and Personal Love which, while 
it will not break law, will still use it for 
our help and blessing; which will even 
turn the darkness and the sorrow into min- 
istry of spiritual and moral good. 

Perhaps there are no Bible words which 
tell of this love better than the following: 
‘Having loved His own which were in the 
world, He loved them unto the end.” 

He loved them unto the end in this sense, 
that no hazard of personal cost whatever 
stopped the flowing of his love. When I 
was a boy, I used to read over and over 
again the story of a father and a mother 
andachild caught amid the New Hamp- 
shire mountains in a terrific snow-storm. 
The way was lost, the storm was blinding, 
the cold was bitter. Far in the distance 
there was a gleam in a farm-house.' The 
mother and the child could not go another 
rod, they were so exhausted. The father 
made for the distant light, to seek assistance; 
found it; brought it with him; found the 
child warm and living; found the mother 
stiff and dead, for she had, in the bitter 
cold, stripped herself of her own garments, 
to wrap them round the child. That 
mother, having loved her own, loved unto 
the end. In this sense exactly does the 
Divine Love keep flowing on. It stops at 
no cost whatever. 

It stopped not at the cost of the incarna- 
tion. Then the Creator, as Mrs. Browning 
sings it, 

“ Was rent asunder from his first glory, 
And cast away on his own world.” 

Then Infiniteness circumscribed itself with 
finiteness. Then He who in the beginning 
was, and was with God, and was God 
humbled himself and became found in 
fashion asaman. To tell the meaning of 
that condescension, words fail and human 
thought is as a laggard snail compared with 
the eagle’s unhindered flight. 

It stopped not at the cost of the tempte 











and master in human weakness and tempta- 
bility the Devil, who hounds men like @ 
roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour. 

It stopped not at the cost of an awful and 
mysterious contact with the sinfulness to 
which man had given himself. ‘‘ Suppose,” 
another says, in words most eloquent, ‘‘ that 
the purest woman in this town, the most 
sensitive and scrupulous, moved by & sense 
of sisterhood and by a loving pity, gathers 
up all ber life and goes and lives amid the 
lowest and the most brutal and the most 
foul savages that this world can contain. 
As she enters that life; she leaves her own 
life behind. She accepts their life; every- 
thing except their wickedness she makes 
herown. She sacrifices her fastidiousness 
every day. She finds herself the victim of 
habits which are the consequences of long 
years of sin. No sensibility that is not 
shocked; no fine, pure taste that is not 
wounded. Her common human nature 
asserts itself every day; but the very depth 
of the union into which she comes with 
them by her pity makes her all the more 
sensitive to the horror of their life. Their 
sin is awful to her, not only because of her 
own purity, but because of the keen under- 
standing of its awfulness which comes from 
her profound oneness of nature with these 
sinners, She cannot stand far off, and look 
atthem and work for them ata safe dis- 
tance. She is one of them in her common 
humanity. In every foul wickedness of 
theirs she suffers. She bears their sinsa 
heavy burden on her heart.” Well, may 
not such words as these aid, at least, a little 
our conception of what that suffering was 
from the cost of which, through love of 
man, He held not back when He shared our 
nature and came into contact with its sin, 
and, shutting Heaven's gates behind Him. 
placed the feet of his purity upon this de- 
filed «arth of ours. 

That divine love stopped not either at the 
cost of Calvary. It claimed the cross. It 
laid itself upon that world-atoning altar. 
It took man’s place in the frowning pres- 
ence of a violated law. It sundered itself 
from the Father's smile, which had been its 
life. It piled upon its shoulders the weight 
and penalty of human sin. It passed into 
that crisis of sacrifice when Jesus cried: 
**My God! my God! why hast thou for- 
saken me?” It broke its heart. It died. 

Nay,I am sure that that divine love stopped 
not either at the cost of a certain perpetual 
sacrifice fer us; for I remember that that 
dip into human nature was not a transitory 
one for thirty-three brief years and then a 
passage out of it. After the atonement had 
been accomplished, and the resurrection had 
set the seal of infinite victory and approval 
upon it, I remember that the Lord Christ 
did not shuffle off our human nature, as 
something he had done with and which 
cou'd be left now to get on by its own forces. 
I remember that he did not rise into his 
own proper and absolute divinity, leaving 
us behind; but that he carried up into the 
glory with him our human nature; that he 
rose and ascended a man as utterly as he 
wes crucified a man; and that, now one 
with us still, he carries on the work of in- 
tercession for us. When he gave himself 
to us in the mystery of his incarnation, he 
gave himself to stay among us, to wear our 
nature forevermore, to be unendingly the 
incarnate Christ. He is Christ the glorified, 
indeed; but he is still Christ wearing the 
glorified human nature. Heaven robs him 
not of brotherhood with us; and whatever 
sacrifice Deity may have made when it em- 
bosomed itself in our nature, at least, that 
sacrifice remains, for human nature glorified 
in Christ is human nature still. Do you 
not think of certain dim, great words of 
Scripture? Precisely what they mean I 
know not; but that they have some real, 
profound significance of loving sacrifice, 
which perbaps eternity may disclose to us, I 
am sure, ‘‘A lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world.” 

Unto such end, then, does the Divine Love 
go, pouring itself out upon us, that there is 
no rock of sacrifice in its path that it does 
not overflow and overwhelm as tides do the 
pebbles on the beach. 

But there is stil] another meaning which 
this expression ‘unto the end” may hold. 
God not only loves men with a love which 
will go to the end of any sacrifice he must 
make; but he also loves them with a love 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


tion, when divinity lowered itself to meet | which will go on until it has accomplished | o'clock Friday the sun condescended to | entered the party of the Presidents—Pres 


the end of his love in them—namely, their 
perfection. That is a poor thought of our 
religion which confines it simply to getting 
safelyinto Heaven. It means much more. 
It means accutate conforming of our char- 
acters to the image of His Son. This love, 
purposing such an end, will not hesitate to 
use al] the loving severity which may be 
needful to accomplish it, for there is in 
real love necessarily a certain side and ele- 
ment of severity. My child was studying 
her German lesson. It was tangled and 
difficult. The day was bright and her 
mates were romping in the street. She 
wanted to miss the lesson and join the play; 
but, when she asked me if she might, my 
very love forced me to denial. I saw an 
end for her she could not yet see—a pres- 
ent discipline she needed; a future grasp of 
mind and culture; the open gates of a 
mighty literature, into which this tangled 
lesson was the path. She might have 
thought I loved her more just then if I had 
bidden her lay away ber books and take 
her pleasant time; but a love which saw 
with larger, other eyes than hers the end 
compelled the severity of denial. The 
parable is plain enough. Much that seems 
jagged in our lives is but the expression of 
God's pure love workivg toward his end. 
There is a sweet legend of the death of 
Moses, inthe Talmud. Three angels dig 
the grave upon the mountain, and Moses 
lies down in it, closes bis eyelids, presses 
his hand upon his heart, and places his 
feet in order. Then the Lord calls to the 
soul to come forth and mount to Paradise. 
But the soul has not courage to go. Then 
he promises a place inthe highest heaven, 
beneath cherubim and seraphim who bear 
up the eternal throne; but still the soul 
doubts and quakes. Then God bent over 
the face of Moses and kissed him; and the 
soul leaped up in joy, and went forth with 
the kiss of God to Paradise. So does God's 
love brood over us and variously entice us, 
that, at last, we may be lifted to himself. 


We make our own doom if we withstand it. 
Broox«iys, L. L 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 


One is often made sorry in this world by 
the fact that poor human beings cannot 
even indulge in a little enthusiastic pleas- 
ure without great personal cost of physical 
suffering. Thus, when last Thursday even- 
ing Nature howled in pitiless storm, when 
lightning flew, thunder roared, winds 
shrieked, and snow fell, all together, one, 
kindly housed, could but think of the tens 
of thousands of homeless ones gathered in 
the city to behold the national sight of the 
next day. More than a hundred thousand 
persons have come to Washington to wit- 
ness the inauguration of James A. Garfield 
as President of the United States. Wil- 
lard’s Hotel alone within three days had 
entertained four thousand persons, and 
there was not a hotel nor scarcely a private 
house that was not packed to its utmost 
capacity. Hundreds, of course, were very 
imperfectly sheltered, and hundreds more 
were shuddering on the streets. The 
packed avenues gave one the consciousness 
of human discomfort, and even of suffering, 
so visible at the Centennial. This came 
largely from the fact that it was not only 
the stalwart and robust who had come out 
under that frozen sky in that blighting air 
to see; but likewise the very aged, the very 
young, the weak, and the lame—and even 
the blind! It even recalled the solemn 
night-marches of the war—the thud of the 
arriving regiments, who came after night- 
fall, as, without the inspiring strains of their 
bands, they marched down Pennsylvania 
Avenue in the dark, through slush and 
snow. All night long these sights con- 
tinued, and the morning of the fourth broke 
on streets still crowded by strangers, men 
and women. 

Nothing like it, the records show, had 
been seen since the inauguration of Wash- 
ington, when fathers and mothers (to whom 
steam-cars were unknown), with their chil- 
dren in their arms, started and walked hun- 
dreds of miles, to see ‘‘the Father of his 
Country” made the first President of the 
United States. 

A]l night and through the early morning 
the storm held carnival; but about ten 





make a rift in the steel-gray waste of cloud 
over head, and to shine down on the ice-and- 
svow covered parks and pavements, and on 
the countless ranks of armed men, who in 
moveless masses along the streets were Jiving 
examples of the patriotism and patience 
possible to manhood. To be sure, the pres- 
ence of so many soldiers disturbed the minds 
of our Democratic brethren, as, through an 
order of the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Sen- 
ate, several had joined the police force of 
the Capitol, and had actually barred with 
a bayonet the entrance to the House of 
Representatives. You may imagine the 
state of Hon. Mr. Hutchins’s mind, when, at 
last reaching his legislative desk, he gave 
outlet to his wrathin the following reso- 
lution: 

‘‘ Whereas, Members of this House have 
this day been refused admission tothe Capi- 
tol of the Nation by an armed military force. 

‘* Resolved, That this breach of the parlia- 
mentary and constitutional privilege of the 
members of this House, the going to and 
returning from the same, merits its severest 
censure. 

**Mr. WARNER. —This is not a light matter. 
Bayonets ought never to be crossed here.” 


The Democratic mind was stirred up to 
auch a degree on the ‘‘ dangerous prece- 
dent” set up at the door of the Capitol by a 
soldier of the United States that it held on 
in wild debate till ten minutes to twelve 
o’clock, thereby pushing out the last chance 
of the New Library Building Bill, into 
which some of the best men of the Senate 
bad put the work and anxiety of years, 
and leaving Speaker Randall scarcely time 
to utter his kindly and fair-minded parting 
address. 

In the well-bred Senate Chamber, whose 
atmosphere is so seldom perturbed, one 
caught no hint of the small war waging in the 
Hall of Representatives, nor of the miles of 
throbbing humanity quickening the streets, 
from the Capitol to the White House. In 
the front seat of the private gallery sat Mrs. 
Hayes and Mrs. Garfield, with their young- 
er children and General Garfield’s mother. 
Their faces, bright and intelligent, gave no 


’ token of wnusual excitement. Both were 


entirely used to ‘‘ this sort of thing.” Cer- 
tainly not Mrs. Garfield to the inauguration 
of her husband, but to the event itself; and 
no lady is less likely to have her even pulses 
unduly disturbed by any outward event of 
human life, however imposing, than Mrs. 
Garfield. Tickets of admission had been 
issued, which filled without crowding the 
galleries with a concourse of beauty and 
fashion, whose plumage the uncertain 
weather had made less resplendant than 
usual. 

Among the men of note on the floor of 
the Senate were John Sherman and Carl 
Schurz. The latter was the center of a 
group of friends; while the former sat silent 
and observant in the familiar place to which 
he had come back after his four years of 
illustrious service in the financial adminis- 
tration of the Government. At eleven 
o’clock Mr. Blaine came in with General 
Hancock, whose winning and handsome 
face and genial and modest presence make 
him an immense personal favorite and the 
object of spontaneous cheering wherever 
he appears. At sight of this soldier, so 
grand and debonair, all the ladies began 
to clap their hands; while a host of senators 
arose to escort him to a sofa on the Repub- 
lican side of the Senate. When, alittle Jater, 
General Phil Sheridan entered, the demon- 
stration was repeated, but with a shade less 
of enthusiasm. 

At 11:25 Secretary Evarts entered by the 
south door, escorting the members of the 
foreign diplomatic corps, in all the bravery 
of their variegated regalias. Sir Edward 
Thornton’s manly and modest face smiled 
above a breast blazing with gold lace and 
glittering gems. The Austrian minister was 
no less superb; nor less conspicuousthe scar- 
let fez of the Turkish minister, nor the costly 
embroidered robes of the Chinese minister. 
Each minister was followed by all the at- 
tachés of hisembassy, and altogether filled 
the two entire front rows of the Democratic 
side of the Senate. On sofas before these re- 
splendent gentlemen sat the judges of the 
Supreme Court,in their long traditional 
black gowns. 

At twelve o’clock a message from the 
House announced that that body had no 
further business to communicate. Then 
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ident Hayes and to-be President Garfield- 
accompanied by Senator Thurman and 
followed by several members of the Cab” - 
inet—and took seats on a sofa in front of 
the desk. Two moments later entered Vice- 
President-elect Arthur, escorted by Sena- 
tors Pendleton, Bayard, Anthony, and the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. Then, in utter silence, 
Vice-President Wheeler introduced his suc- 
cessor, who responded in a short and ele- 
gant address. The oath of office was then 
administered by Mr. Wheeler, followed by 
his own farewell address. Then the entire 
assembly arose and moved out to the east- 
ern portico of the Capitol, to see General 
James A. Garfield made the President of 
the United States. 

Words fail in their power to depict this 
august sigbt. Far as the eye could reach, 
over the great square of the Capitol Grounds 
and out into the great diverging avenues, 
defiled regiment after regiment of soldiers 
and spread the people. At least eighty 
thousand people were there pressed upon 
each other; and, counting the scattered 
groups around—scattered only in compar- 
ison with the densely-packed condition of 
the central mass—there must have been, at 
least, one hundred thousand people present. 
It was a sea of upturned faces, an ocean of 
human heads. It was a sight whose stu- 
pendous magnitude was never seen before 
in Washington. General Garfield occupied 
the center seat on the front of the platform, 
on his left, Sergeant-at-Arms Bright; on his 
right, Chief-Justice Waite. Immediately 
back sat President Hayes, with Mrs. Hayes 
behind the Chief-Justice. A little behind 
Mrs. Hayes sat General Gartield’s aged 
mother, and on her left the General’s wife. 
Still behind them stoed Molly Garfield and 
Fanny Hayes, and to their right sat the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
The four first-named gentlemen were bare- 
headed. Not a state of all the states of the 
nation that was not there represented in 
splendid sight. Thus, in the presence 
of the nation, one chosen the rul- 
er and administrator of their rights 
laid down the baton of his power. _re- 
ceived by their will, yielding it to another, 
come forth from the people, who, at the 
end of his allotted time, would in like man- 
ner give up his authority to another man, 
chosen by the people. No grander sight of 
human government “‘ by the people, for the 
people,” could be witnessed on earth. It 
was the last consummate flower of human 
liberty rooted in law, whose first blossom 
blew and flourished beside the distant 
‘“‘moot hill” of far-off Sleswick, thirteen 
centuries ago. 

With General Garfield’s sensitiveness to 
good English and power to command it, 
it was impossible that he would speak 
weakly or inconsequently to the people in 
his inaugural address. It is at once strong, 
fine, comprehensive, direct, and reverent. 
It is not burdened by heavy adornment nor 
weakened by diffuseness in any direction. 
The supremacy of the nation and its laws; 
the sacredness of its past; the possibilities 
of its future; the questions irrevocably 
settled by the war; the questions yet to be 
determined by future legislation—silver 
money, paper money, the national debt, 
agriculture, the Mormons, the Negroes, the 
indissoluble unity of the nation forever—all 
are in this admirable inaugural. speech. 
One may ask, however, as he gave so much 
space to the enfranchised African, why 
amid the objects toward which and for 
which future legislative effort should be 
directed with an unselfishness and philan- 
thropy that has never yet characterized it 
he did not give a line to the outcast Indian, 
who, though he is not a citizen of the 
nation, by every law of honor and right 
ought to be. 

At the end of this speech, the Chief-Jus- 
tice of the United States arose, the Clerk of 
the Supreme Court approached with open 
Bitle, and James Abram Garfield, bending 
and kissing it, took the oath of office as 
President of the United States, in the pres- 
ence of the two houses of Congress, the 
Supreme Court, and the People—spelled, 
as it properly should be, with a big P. 
Then, having kissed the Bible, President 
Garfield turned, and, with equal propriety, 
kissed his mother and his wife. 

You will get some idea of the extent of 
space covered by the throng at the eastern 
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front of the Capitol, when I tell you that 
at the moment the taking of the oath 
was going on a whole regiment of col- 
ored troops, at the outer edge of the 
throng, unable to see the sight on the 
Capitol portico, had formed sets and 
were dancing, in utter abandon, with 
their arms stacked and their knapsacks 
on their backs. But, if one hundred 
thousand people were massed at the eastern 
front of the Capitol, what is to be said of 
the two walls of solid humanity that 
lined Pennsylvania Avenue, from the 
pavement to the house-tops, from the Capi- 
tol to the White House, making in all two 
and a half miles of human beings. These 
were the people who cured more for the 
procession of soldiers than for the inaugura- 
tion of a President. To realize how much 
they cared, you would have to feel the damp, 
cold, withering cir in which they sat hour 
after hour—air that was enough to stiffen 
them tothe marrow. At last! At two o’clock 
they caught the distant gleam of moving 
bayonets descending Capitol Hill. Then 
the wide Avenue itself began to stir with 
swaying colur. The flutter of flags; the 
flash of a hundred prismatic uniforms; the 
black and yellow of the Cleveland Chas- 
seurs; the black and gray of the St. Louis 
Guards; the old Continental uniform of the 
Utica and Syracuse (N. Y.) Corps; the 
red coats and bear-skin shakos of the 
ancient Boston Fusileers; the honest blue 
of eight thousand Pennsylvania soldiers, 
including the famous Griffin and Knox’s 
Batterivs, which saw such long, hot service 
in the war. It was a shell from the latter 
hattery that shot the rebel General Bishop 
Leonidas Polk, and it was one of the first 
that entered Atlanta with General Sherman. 
There was an army of plumed Knight 
Templars; there were Masons and civic 
societies; there was many a war-honored 
regiment, to-day glad and gay in holiday 
attire; there were thousands on thousands 
of men “‘ rigged up” just to be looked at, 
who on strenuous call, no doubt, would 
prove brave soldiers; but in all that gor- 
geous kaleidoscope of waving plumes and 
flashing color the palm of approbation 
must be given to the eight thousand Penn- 
sylvanians, who looked the ‘“‘ common sol- 
dier.” They were the men who seemed to 
be marching out of the past, out of the 
days of stress and struggle, when to 
be a soldier meant the wasting march, 
the flery battle, the deadly wound, the 
dreadful dying of heroic death for one’s 
country! They it was who brought back to 
me a Pennsylvania regiment, made of the 
flower of youth, that long agoI watched 
waste and die in Virginia. Nearly a score 
of years! And here were eight thousand 
more blooming men from the same state, 


dressed simply in army blue, with knap-" 


sack, musket, blanket—not an ornament, 
and yet militia! Honor to the Keystone 
State, who within twenty-four hours can 
turn into the capital of the nation one-third 
of the number of the whole Regular Army; 
an army in itself of fully-equipped, per- 
fectly-drilled soldiers, so soldierly in disci- 
pline and bearing that even Regular Army 
officers cannot distinguish them from their 
Jong-trained men. An armyin itself! One 
gazes upon it, and is sure that the state it 
represents is invincible. Massachusetts is 
said to be the only commonwealth that 
approaches Pennsylvania in a_ settled 
system for its militia; that turns out 
men trained to fight, and not mere 
military dandies, dressed for show pa- 
rade. Even masculine millinery is pleas- 
ant to behold; but it was the “common 
soldier,” in his honest blanket and leather 
gaiters, his knapsack on his back, his bay- 
onet gleaming above his head, that brought 
the tear for the past, the faith for the future, 
and the storm of shouts from the people. 
Perhaps we need a national gala day at 
least once in four years, to make us sure of 
all that is meant in the phrase, often so 


glibly and idly used, Toe Prope! 
One watches the dribblings of successive 


Congresses, the labyrinths of red tape 
winding and unwinding, solely to suit the 
selSth interests of a few supreme persons, 
till at this center, at times, the very Gov- 
ernment seems but a machine manipulated 
for the benefit of a small company exalted 
to power. But when nearly a million peo- 
ple press upon the Capitol, and a great 
army of armed and disciplined men lead the 
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President of the nation to the House where | minated by the white radiance of the electric GOD’S HOUSE. 
for four years he is to execute its will, 


we have, at last, ‘‘a realizing sense” of 
what the nation is, of all that the phrase 
**the People” means. Words are poor to 
portray to eager, far-distant eyes half the 
splendor of the manhood that thrilled and 
filled the vast advancing columns of sol- 
diers that massed and moved along the 
great central avenue of the Capital. Can 
you see it, with many a bullet-pierced flag, 
moving between great garlanded arches, 
bearing the shields of every state from 
Maine to California; between buildings 
bearing from base to chimney the trcphies 
of a million flags; between walls on walls 
of living human faces, peering from the 
pavements to the housetops; amid roar of 
cannon, beating of drums, blare of trum- 
pets, shreds of heart-piercing melody; 
amid the shouts of the people, breaking 
like waves of the sea, with a real hero at 
its head—General Sherman? 

That was a proud ride for one man; and 
no one capable of measuring the worth of 
the success that at rare intervals (for a 
thousand fall where one wins) crowns 
supremely a life of patient endeavcr, of 
real faithfulness, of exalted power would 
abate one jot the silent elation that must 
have filled the breast of President Garfield 
in that ride of a citizen’s final and suprem- 
est triumph. The man who asa boy had 
been glad to work for twenty-five cents a 
day; who by the toil of his bands had paid 
for the culture of his brain; who as farmer, 
mechanic, student, teacher, soldier, legisla- 
lator had ascended the entire gamut of 
manly endeavor, to be crowned at last with 
the highest reward of a great people; to be 
borne by them in triumph to the House 
where for four years he was to execute 
their government and embody their will, 
had every right to be proud that could pos- 
sibly be conferred on any man by material 
success, 

And no mother in the humblest home, 
who drudges for her boy, with the far, 
vague hope that some day he may be 
‘* President of the United States,” but what 
may take courage, as she recalls the little 
mother who, thirty years ago, tugged and 
toiled for her boy, and yesterday rode in 
state in the vast procession that bore him 
in triumph to the White House, President 
of the people. 

Then what a sight was that we saw, 
hours later, under the stars; under the triad 
of planets, toward whose wondrous splen- 
dor the eyes of mortals have been lifted for 
many nights; under the airy, curved moon, 
that floated like a golden feather against a 
sapphire sea! The great dome of the Capi- 
tol, thrown by an electric light in luminous 
relief against the darkness behind it, with 
a gleaming star on its crest, what a thing of 
beauty it was! While at the opposite end of 
the Avenue the Treasury Building shone 
forth as at noon-day, between its electric 
lights, itself set in rainbows of fireworks, 
which dashed it with every hue under the 
sun; while in all directions the darkness was 
pierced by resplendent rockets, and far up 
in the higher heaven great stationary globes 
of emerald, gold, and scarlet seemed to vie 
with the splendor of Jupiter himself. 
In a blaze like noon-day, our horses 
turned into the cedared avenues of the 
Smithsonian grounds, leading to the 
National Museum and the Inauguration 
Ball. I had calmly said, remembering 
the past, that I could uever go to an- 
other Inauguration Ball. What a loss 
to memory it would have been had [ not 
changed my decision! Before, it had been 
but a memory of horrors. There was the 
Ball amid the dusty show-cases of the 
Patent Office; the terrible Ball of the Treas- 
ury Building, that bereft Horace Greeley of 
his hat and cloak, and, despite his eloquent 
oration on the subject, sent him forth per- 
ishing in the early morning; the Polar Ball 
in Judiciary Square, where ice-cream and 
the belles of the ball froze together; and 
now! Entering through acovered archway, 
at once the full glories of a matchless scene 
burst upon your gaze. Stretching out be- 
fore you, almost as far as the eye could 
reach and on either side, sppeared_ a bewil- 
dering series of seemingly endless vistas, lit 
up with a thousand jets of flame and green 
with countless garlands, in whose emerald 
strands bloomed hundreds of gorgeous 
flowers. The light and graceful roof, illu- 





lights, assumed an ethereal appearance, in 
which the delicate lines of the iron girders 
and the countless cables of green garlands 
stretching in mid-air bore a prominent and 
beautiful part. Right is front of the main 
entrance and half-way down to the south 
door, in the center of the rotunda, the great 
statue representing America rose up from 
a base deeply banked in tropic plants. The 
figure of America held in her left hand the 
American shield; in her right a torch, 
from which the intense electric light, like 
a@ great, calm, steady eye, shone upon 
dome and pillar, balcony and floor, and 
upon the vast throng of human beings pass- 
ing under it. Above and in front of the 
statue a stronger and larger electric light 
poured its splendors. The effect of these 
lights upon the scene was beautiful in the 
extreme. The huge ropes of green garlands, 
stretching like the cables of a ship from 
girder to girder across each hall with one 
vast sweep, interlacing each other like vines 
in a tropic forest, encircling pillars or 
drooping in graceful falls from balcony 
and arch, shone with an intensely viyid 
green under the steady blaze of the electric 
lights. Turn in any and every direction 
you would, the decorations flashed back the 
different-hued lights in a thousand refrac- 
tions, and intensified at every glance the 
charming effect they originally produced. 
Each pillar of the rotunda was banked in 
great masses of tropic foliage. 

As you entered and advanced to the 
rotunda down the central aisle, the eye 
was caught by elliptical panels of plaster, 
placed upon the outside of these central 
pillars, bearing a device consecrated to 
amusement. On one was a guitar, encir- 
cled with flute and bassoon, and all in- 
scribed in a garland of flowers, surrounded 
by a deep green rim. Bordering these panels 
was adrapery of deep, dark scarlet cloth, 
and above each were the entwining 
folds of silk American flags. On theinside 
of the pillars, looking from the rotunda, 
were similar panels, bearing emblems of 
art in painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
agriculture, industry, science, commerce, 
and law. Under each panel glowed the 
green of tropic plants in almost every shade 
of emerald hue. At convenient intervals 
elsewhere were also arrayed collections of 
exotic flowers. Each balcony was draped 
in artistically arranged folds of red, blue, 
and white, and the pillars also were similar- 
ly decorated. Over these balconies were 
curtains of huge American flags. The 
monograms of Garfield and Arthur were 
set ih many of the pillars, on a blue ground 
encircled by a bronze rim. 

Each pillar in the building was adorned 
with a shield, bearing the heraldic emblems 
of each state and territory, and also of the 
larger and more important cities in the 
country. These were graced on either side 
by a national and a state flag, and with cav- 
alry, artillery, and infantry standards, the 
whole forming an effect exceedingly beau- 
tiful even in the daylight; and at night, 
under the brilliant rays of the gas, calcium, 
and electric lights, were gorgeous in the ex- 
treme. The rows of gas-jets extended from 
arch to arch at a hight of some thirty feet 
above the floor, and formed bows about the 
rotunda. Fine mirrors were placed at inter- 
vals alung the pillars, thus multiplying the 
effects and made still stronger the impres- 
sion of ethereality which the combined fea- 
tures of the rooms already impressed upon 
the beholder at entrance. No words can 
convey any idea of the dazzlingly magnifi- 
cent effects produced by the combined in- 
fluence of light, decoration, music, and 
rapidly-moving thousands of human figures 
in this grandest ball-night that Washington 
ever saw. ‘The central dome seemed to 
swing in mid-air, with all the delicate and 
graceful tracery of lines and arches and 
clinging garlands. The whole scene was 
one of enchantment. Over three acres of 
space, shut in as a picture by its’ frame 
by vaulted ceilings and bright-tinted walls, 
adorned by decorated pillars, overhung by 
sweeping arches, all lit up by hundreds of 
flaming sconces, and filled with thousands 
of elegantly dressed people, formed a scene 
whose mere verbal description conveys no 
adequate idea of it, yet one that can never 
fade from the memory of one who beheld 
it. 





Wasuinertos, D. C., March 5th, 1881. 





BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 
“ He caused the dry land to appear.”— Bible, 


THE mountains, from that fearful first 
Named day, were God’s own house. Behold, 
*Twas here dread Sinai’s thunders burst 

And shewed His face. "Twas here of old 
His prophets dwelt. Lo! it was here 

The Christ did come when death drew near. 


Give me God’s wondrous upper world, 
That makes familiar with the moon. 
These stony altars, they have hurled 
Oppression back, have kept the boon 
Of liberty. Bebold how free 

The mountains stand eternally ! 





EXTEMPORE PREACHING. 


BY GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, D.D. 








Very early in my ministry, more than 
twenty-five years ago, I determined either to 
give up preaching altogether or to learn to 
speak without the cramping and confining 
manuscript. This determination was not the 
result of a convietion on my part that ex- 
tempore preaching is always and for all 
ministers to be preferred, but I was sure 
that it would befor me the most efficient 
means of reaching and moving the people. 
The fact that I longed to be able to speak 
without notes, and that I was restless and 
uneasy under the limjtations of a written 
sermon, seemed quite reason enough for 
making the attempt. My theory about the 
matter was very plausible; but the dif_i- 
culties attending my endeavors to put the 
theory into practice have caused me many 
a heartache and my congregation many a 
sympathetic and pitying pang. Arguing 
from an a priori point of view, I very read- 
ily reached the conclusion that, if a politi- 
cian, who has no higher inspiration than the 
emoluments of office, can speak acceptably 
on the issues of an ordinary campaign; and 
if a lawyer, whose eloquence has its source 
in the hope of a large fee and an extended 
reputation, can talk both well and inter- 
minably before a jury in behalf of a client 
who he knows is guilty of the crime al- 
leged, a clergyman ought to be able to 
speak intelligently and persuasively for half 
an hour upon the conduct of human life 
and the hopes of the hereafter. When I 
argued from an a posteriori point of view, I 
recalled the long array of distinguished 
preachers of all denominations who have 
produced and are now producing great 
spiritual results, and who, abandoning the 
manuscript, carry nothing into the pul- 
pit except ideas which burn with a white 
heat. Their example fired me with un- 
quenchable ardor; and I resolved to fol- 
low in their footsteps, even though I might 
resemble a pigmy trying to take the stride of 
a giant. My peculiar personal experiences, 
also, while delivering my sermons, strongly 
urged me to take the hazard. During 
nearly every discourse a thought occurred 
to me, born of my intellectual mo- 
mentum, which had not suggested itself 
during my hours of preparation; a thought 
so practical and pungent that I saw ata 
flash how needful it was to properly round 
the’ sermon and make it spiritually com- 
plete. In a word, I found that I was really 
leaving unsaid the best things which it was 
possible for me to say. Like a stroke of 
lightning, these things would, if used, 
illuminate the general darkness and vague- 
ness of my topic and give to it an added 
energy and influence. My tongue was so 
tied, however, and I was so fearful of 
falling into some rhetorical Slough of 
Despond, that. these sudden inspirations 
were never known to any one except my- 
self. They consisted of what ought to be 
said and of whatI felt myself capable of 
saying; but they never found utterance. I 
had two sermons for every Sunday morn- 
ing—one on paper, and the other, by far 
the better one, in the air, trying to get 
itself spoken, but always failing. 

I felt then, as I do now, that the congre- 
gation sometimes suggests to a speaker not 
only the best of ideas, but also the best 
application of them. When one prepares 
his sermon, writing every word of it, he, 
perhaps unconsciously, imagines a congre- 
gation, and this dreamy assembly stimu- 
lates him to forcéful argument and pathos. 
Unless one does enjoy the company of this 
imaginary host, his sermon is apt to take 





the shape of an essay and become unprac 
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tical. It often happens, however, that the 
congregation to which the minister preaches 
on Sunday is quite unlike the assembly 
of his visions during the hours when 
he was writing, and while the people are 
listening to his discourse he would like to 
leave certain things unsaid which seemed 
very appropriate when he was sitting at 
the study-table, and he would also like to 
elaborate other things to which he has only 
made slight allusion. He must go though 
the manuscript word for word, or be will 
become confused and spoil the effect 
which he hopes to produce. When, on the 
other hand, he prepares his thoughts only, 
leaving the expression of them to find their 
own way to his lips, he is receptive of a 
magnetic influence which comes from the 
people, and which materially assists in 
giving point to his utterances. A congre- 
gation, when in listening attitude and sym- 
pathetic mood, suggests the best part of the. 
sermon. 

For these reasons, I resolved, consulting 
my wishes, rather than my aptitude, per- 
haps, to make the effort to speak extempore. 
I am prompted to relate my experience 
not because I have in any way attained, 
but because I would urge others who are 
more gifted to widen the influence of the 
pulpit by the freshness and pungency which 
always obtains with this kind of sermon. 
That I met with all sorts of opposition after 
I declared my determination seems perfect- 
ly natural when I remember what I passed 
through and what I caused other people to 
suffer. My poor father shook his gray head 
ominously, as though he always saw the dis- 
graceful failure that was about to ensue. He 
thought it safer to let well enough alone; and 
any change, though it purported to be an 
improvement, seemed dangerous. My good 
mother—who, in the partial kindness of her 
heart, thought I could do anything—had 
very grave doubts about this departure from 
ordinary methods. My closest friend, a re- 
nowned lawyer, who, of course, never used 
a manuscript himself, spent a whole evening 
trying to dissuade me from the rash attempt. 
He alluded very feelingly to the fact that 
human nature is so perverse that it always 
wants to do what it cannot do, and is never 
satisfied with doing what it can do. ‘‘ That is 
the one particular thing,” he said, over and 
over again, ‘‘ which you are not fitted for.” 
I suppose he saw, what very few people have 
ever discovered, that my one weak point is 
my bashfulness. He predicted, in tones of 
great sorrow, a most wretched discomfiture, 
If he had been present during the sermon 
which I am about to describe, he would 
have been entirely satisfied with the devel- 
opment of his prophetic faculty; for, if any 
man ever accomplished a more signal fail- 
ure than I did at that time, he is most pro- 
foundly to be pitied. Those who loved me 
were in agony, while my enemies were in 
an ecstasy of delight. As for myself, I 
never dreamed that I could have the small 
opinion of my own ability which I enter- 
tained on that occasion. For the first time 
in my life, perhaps, I thought of myself 
very critically and very justly. I called 
myself all the opprobrious epithets which 
a strictly clerical vocabulary affords; and 
felt, if the truth must be told, like an idiot 
when he first becomes conscious that his 
idiocy has been discovered. This is possi- 
bly strong language; but when I recite the 
facts of the case, without any attempt at 
extenuation, you will see that the most po- 
tent and pungent expressions are feeble to 
convey any adequate idea of the length, 
breadth, hight, and depth of my failure. 
As I look back upon it, it seems like a dread- 
ful nightmare; but alas! it was a still more 
dreadful reality. 

All this may appear to be very slender 
encouragement to others; but they may, at 
least, take to themselves this grim and 
mournful consolation, that the very worst 
thing in the way of extempore speech has 
already been done, and that no man can 
duplicate it. I declare, with profound hu- 
mility and after listening toa great many 
sermons during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, that I have contributed to the world’s 
repository the most egregiously bad dis- 
course which a man who honestly desires 
to do good ever uttered. It is a somber 
kind of pre-eminence, and I take my leaden 
crown from its hiding-place in my memory, 
only to assure you that there is but one in 
existence and thatI possess it. The most 


what I have myself accomplished, and to 
me alone it is permitted to say that from a 
possible victory I wrested a most igno- 
minious defeat. 

(The Editor is compelled to divide Dr. 
Hepworth’s manuscript here, reserving till 
next week the story of that first extempo- 
raneous sermon. } 





THE LAND OF THE PUEBLOS. 


AMONG THE ARCHIVES.—THINGS NEW 
AND OLD. 





BY SUSAN E. WALLACE, 
(Maza. Gov. Lew Watiace). 


From Zuni dispatches were sent back to 
Count Galvas, by a line of swift runners, 
reaching to Mexico. Perhaps a letter to 
Sevilla from the faithful knight, who now 
had time for sweet thoughts of love, with- 
out which this were the wilderness without 
the manna. I hope the reader does not 
forget my young hero; for I love him dear- 
ly, and mean to stand up for him to the 
last, through evil as well as through good 
report, Skillful furbishers did what they 
could.to restore the original luster to dulled 
and dinted armor, and in the idlesse of 
camp the secretary must often have looked 
up at two enormous pillars of sandstone 
towering high on the sides of the mesa, 
appearing chiseled into human figures of 
colossal size, fixed, immortal as the statues 
of Ahboo Simbel. At evening, while my 
Rosita walked through the drowsy Spanish 


city, 
“ Guarded by the old duenna, 
Fierce and sharp as a hyena, 
With her goggles and her fan 
Waving off seach wicked man,” 


and Antonio Euscbio was smoothing his 
draggled plumes, he probably heard from 
friendly Indians the wild legend still told 
there by the red light of the camp-fires. 
The tradition runs that Zuni is the only 
city on the earth which bore the weight of 
the Flood. Ages ago, an eternity before 
white men came, rain fell in streams from 
the sky; adobe houses melted away and the 
whole world and everything in it was fast 
sinking from sight. The neighboring tribes 
escaped from the rushing waters to the top 
of this mesa; but the waves rose so fact 
nearly all perished before reaching the sum- 
mit of the cliff. Inthe midst of their dis- 
tress a black night (noche triste) fell on the 
land. Their God had forgotten them, the 
sun turned his face away from his children, 
and ‘‘ darkness was the universe.” Still the 
waters rose higher and higher, incessant, 
undiminished ; still the people in blind panic 
pressed to the topmost foothold, threatened 
with the fast-rising overflow. Above the 
black abyss no light of sun or star, sign of 
promise, dove, or olive. In desperate ex- 
treinity, they sought to avert the curse by 
sacrifice. Notime was there for song or 
prayer, altar-fire or incantation. They 
snatched the children of the cacique (a 
daughter lovely as light, a smile of the Great 
Spirit, and a son beautiful as morning), 
adorned them with a few gay feathers, and 
hurled them from the steep into the boiling 
abyss—an offering to an offended Deity. 
The waters were surging within a few fect 
of the top of the mesa. There the proud 
waves were stayed. The victims were 
changed to the stone columns, a sign from 
Heaven marking the mountain of refuge 
where the propitiatory offering was accept- 
ed and everlastingly commemorating the 
Deluge. 

The mesa isa mile across; an irregular 
figure, defined by abrupt bluffs, almost per- 
pendicular. On it are the remains of two 
pueblos, whose outlines are clearly trace- 
able—the dimensions of rooms and inner 
walls. Like all ancient towns, they were 
fortified with an outer wall in the shape of 
the letter V, to resist invasions of warlike 
tribes, and watch-towers were placed at 
regular intervals. Crumbling walls, made 
of little blocks of stone laid in mud-mortar, 
are scattered over the ground, in heaps from 
two to ten feet high. Here the fox and 
coyote prowl by night, and the antiquarian 
haunts it by day. After careful investiga- 
tion, with Indian guides, they report the 
standing walls rest on ruins of still greater 
age. The primitive masonry must have 
been about six feet thick. In the more 
recent buildings the walls are not over 
eighteen inches thick. The small] sandstone 





blocks are laid with neatness and regular- 
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persistent effort to fail must come short of | ity. Broken pottery is strewn about, and In New Mexico, where the food supply 








arrow-heads of obsidian, flint, and jasper. 
After the Deluge, when the waters abated 
off the face of the earth, the tribes aban- 
doned the hill city, and lived in the pleasant 
valley till the Spanish invasion, when they 
again fled to the top of the mesa. They 
turned at every place possible and fortified 
strongly the two approaches by which the 
outworks could be assaulted, and held out 
against the foe a long time. At last-the 
hights were scaled. The mail-clad warriors, 
with their swords of matchless temper, 
triumphed over the rude arms of the feeble 
natives. From the highest watch-tower the 
banner of the Cross was unfurled against 
the brilliant sky, unflecked by cloud or 
shadow; and sun-lighted spears glittered in 
the narrow streets of the devoted, the Holy 


City. 

Saeutated in the solid rock, as in clay, is 
shown and may be seen this day the foot- 
print of the first white man who reached 
thesummit. When you visit Zuni, the old 
guide, if you happen to get the right one, 
will repeat this story, for a slight considera- 
tion. 

The Zunis are the Yankees of the 
Pueblos—self-supporting, keen at a bar- 
gain, thrifty, orderly, clean; that is, clean 
for Indians. 1 presume every head in the 
Holy City could furnish numberless offer- 
ings such as Diogenes (oldest of tramps) 
cracked on the pure altar of the chaste 
Diana. 

What Cholula was to the Aztec, Zuni 
is to the Pueblos; sacred as the City of David 
to the sons of Israel. Touching the religion 
of this people opens a subject so broad and 
so charming I am tempted to give it more 
than a passing glance, but space forbids. 
They are pantheists in the fullest sense of 
the word, and, though missions have been 
established among them three hundred 
years, they, like all aborigines, set their 
faces as a flint against change and still keep 
to the ancient beliefs and customs. They 
worship the Supreme One, whose name it 
is death to utter; Montezuma, his brother 
and equal; and the Sun to whom they pray 
and smoke, because his eye is always open 
and his ear attends the prayers of the red 
men. The Moon is the Sun’s wife, and 
eclipses are family quarrels, that will result 
in disaster to the world if they are not 
soon reconciled. The stars are their 
children; the largest are the oldest. 

Besides these superior deities, there is the 
great snake, to which they look for life, by 
command of Montezuma. 

Like our sea-serpent on the Atlantic 
Coast, he glideth at his own sweet will, is 
seen at unexpected places, as suits his 
pleasure, is longer than the tallest pine, 
and ‘‘thick as many men put together.” 

It has been well said the barbarian is the 
most religious of mortals. His dependence 
on the elements for food and comfort 
make the primitive man regard Nature 
with eager interest. Powerless against her 
forces, if there be something mysterious, 
threatening, the untutored soul supplicates 
itin prayer, with the inborn faith down 
deep in every breast that behind the visible 
lies close the Invisible, the Creator, who 
rules the world he made. 

They adore the rainbow, bright head- 
band of the sky, rivers, mountains, stones, 
trees, bears, and other animals. Their 
fables appear meaningless to us; but we 
must not despise them, for many of our 
beliefs are equally so to them. The abo- 
riginal brain can never comprehend why 
white men worship a sheet of bunting— 
white, red, spangled blue, with the eagle 
totem—suffer for it, fight for it in armies 
numberless as the sands of the desert, and 
die for it without murmur. 

The myths of the furthest West are won- 
derfully like the myths of the furthest 
East. Studying them, one cannot fail in 
the conviction that humanity, in all the 
ages and races, is the same, formed on one 
model, unfolding under the influence of 
the same inspiration; that, left to their 
own will, men do like things under like 
conditions, and that certain religious ideas 
are born in every heart, sage or savage, 
making worship a human necessity. Here, 
as in ancient Thessaly, the powers of 
Heaven have haunts in the echoing mount- 
ain-sides, by pebbly springs, in the gloomy 
shades of the whispering pines, and under 
the rushing river and cataract. 
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depends so largely on the winds and the 
uncertain rainfall, the savage is most 
anxious to conciliate the gods who preside 
over these forces. There are altars for theirs 
worship, mystic stones among the gnarled 
cedars of the Zuni mesa, and a spring of 
sweet water, sacred to the rain god, rimmed 
with pebbles precious as the oracular jewels 
on thé breast of the Jewish high priest. 
No animal is allowed to drink of the holy 
waters, and they are purified every year, 
with vessels dedicated to the service—most 
ancient jars, handed down through the gen- 
erations since the evening and the morning 
were the first day. No Zuni drinks from 
the consecrated ollas, for the spirit of the 
spring is always watching, and will avenge 
the indignity with instant death. Oncea 
year, in August, the cacique, with his chief 
counselors, visits the spring, and washes its 
walls, with the elaborately-tinted vases, 
which were hallowed by the first high 
priest. They are ranged in order on the 
rim of the well. The frog, the rattlesnake, . 
the tortoise are painted on them, animals 
sacred to the presiding deity. Woe to the 
offender who shall profane them by a touch! 
A fate awaits him like that of Uzza, when 
he put forth his hand to hold the ark in the 
threshing-floor of Chidon. The lightning 
of the dread god of storms will strike the 
sinner dead. 

Somewhere near is a mysterious divine 
bird, kept in a secret shrine. As Herodotus 
says of the Phcenix: ‘‘I have never seen it 
myself, except in a picture.” 


Like the old Greek, the Pueblo looks up 
and sees the dead among the stars. When 
the Aurora flashes a strange, flickering 
light along the northern sky, it is the mus- 
tering of the spirits of the mighty warriors, 
whirling their spears and marching with 
proud steps, as the shade of Agamemnon 
strode across the fields of Asphodel. The 
earthquake’s rumble is the groaning and 
turning in sleep of a big old giant, with 
voice of thunder, eyes of fire, and breath 
of flame. He was so immense that he 
sprawled across the whole plain, and so 
powerful the immortal gods, finding they 
could not kill him, tore up a high mount. 
ain and laid on him, to keep him quiet. 
What is this but Enceladus? 

“ Under Mount Etna he lies. 
It is slumber, it is not death; 
For he struggles at times to arise, 


And above him the lurid skies 
Are hot with his fiery breath. 


“ The crags are piled on his breast, 
The earth fs heaped on his head; 
But the groans of his wild uprest, 
Though smothered and half-suppressed, 
Are heard, and he is not dead.” 

The best hope and strongest faith of the 
Pueblos are in the second coming of the 
great King, who is to raise the dead, judge 
the world, and reign in peace and righteous- 
ness, Struggling with shadows and weird 
imaginings, working out their destiny with 
many 2 bitter failure, in anguish of heart, 
they instinctively reach through the dark- 
ness for the almighty hand of the unseen 
helper. The sons of Montezuma, as they 
love to call themselves, believe the fullness 
of time is come and the return of their Mes- 
siah at hand. He will leave his bright sun- 
house, to right the wrongs and heal the 
woes of the race so mercilessly stricken 
down by the Spaniards. Then there will 
be no more death, neither sorrow, nor cry- 
ing; neither shall there be any more pain. 
Their ideas are vague anddim. Legends 
treacherous as memory, and growing fainter 
from generation to generation, for their 
wise men are without open vision and their 
sagamores have neither written prophecy 
nor guiding stars. 

The view from the top of the mesa is un. 
speakably beautiful. Twined among mul. 
titudes of peaks, like tangled ribbons, are 
streakings of azure and purple, beneath 
which, as we know by experience, are out- 
spread valleys, broad, treeless, scorched 
with a tropic heat, which at noonday seems 
like quivering flame. The pre-historic ruins 
cover about thirty acres, and are scattered 
in confusion on the level plateau under the 
wind-whipped cedars. Here, until within 
a few years, was kept the consecrated fire 
burning for centuries—the Montezuma fire; 
but time fails to tell it all. Another day 
we will come again, and hear the fanciful 
traditions, the misty old superstitions which 
hover about the neglected shrines. They 
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are given with an opulence of fancy which 
throws mists before your eyes. In the hush 
of solitude, the effect of the place is mys- 
terious, and reflection drops easily into be- 
lief. Few worshipers now sacrifice in the 
primeval temples, where of old they must 
have flocked by hundreds, cherishing the 
promise of the second coming of Montezuma 
from the pleasant land where the sun rises. 
The chiefs crouch with faces toward the 
east as the morning star goes softly out, and 
the gray dawn melts into purple and gold, 
yearning as human hearts have yearned in 
all ages, seeking a sign from Heaven. The 
legend runs that he who shall first behold 
the King in his beauty shall receive some 
great favor at his hand. Sometimes they 
wait in silence; again they chant a hymn 
to their god, watching till he shakes his 
‘plumes of fire” above the mountain-tops 
and shoots his radiant spears across the 
roseate sky. But the oracles are dumb. 
Well are they keeping the mighty secret. 
Santa Fe, NEw MEXICO 





CHRISTIAN AGNOSTICS. 


BY THE REV. DANIEL CURRY, D. D. 





He is a wise man who has planned what 
are the limits of the knowable, whether in 
science or in theology, and who, therefore, 
avoids all unprofitable attempts to find out 
more than can be learned. It is sufficiently 
evident that a large portion of the theoriz- 
ing in physical science, now so much in 
fashion, is simply a process of drawing out 
long chains of argument, while as yet the 
starting point has not been made sure. 
So, too, many of the much-elaborated points 
of theology are only speculations, whose 
first truths are little more than guesses, and 
whose conclusions, however clearly de- 
duced, are valueless, because they rest on 
uncertain assumptions of first truths. It 
will be found, on inquiry, that many of the 
controversies that have from time to time 
agitated the Church, and ranged devout 
believers in hostile camps, have been about 
some of these unknowable matters; and 
men~who have alike believed and cher- 
ished all that God has revealed on the sub- 
jectsin question have mutually denounced 
each other as heretics. It would certainly 
be well could it be properly understood 
that divine truth is to be learned not by 
long processes of speculative arguments, 
but rather by direct revelations, and that 
in revealing the great truths of religion the 
Divine Spirit has not developed for it a 
well-rounded philosophical theory. 

A case of thiskind of overbold specula- 
ting lately came into notice in the famous 
Edwardean document recently given to the 
public. As a vindication of the memory of 
its illustrious author against the suspicion 
of having departed from the Orthodox faith 
respecting the doctrine of Trinity it is to 
the last degree satisfactory; but there is 
reason for the conjecture that most of its 
readers have felt that its methods of treat- 
ing its awfully sacred subject is not to their 
taste, and that, while fully accepting the 
doctrine of the Trinity asa divine revela- 
tion, not a few have failed to follow and 
approve the writer’s speculations about its 
*‘ economy.” 

The Bible certainly reveals to men’s 
faith three distinct personalities in the one 
Godhead, and in a few cases these persons 
come into view each in his own individuali- 
ty ; but the mode of the divine subsistence 
in trinal unity is nowhere disclosed, and the 
subject is so completely out of the range 
of the natural reason that nothing can be 
deduced respecting that subject by its 
action beyond what is specifically de- 
clared. That doctrine is neither reason- 
abie nor unreasonable, simply because it is 
super-rational; and, therefore, all specula- 
tions about it are, on the one hand, unphilo- 
sophical and, on the other, verging toward 
profanity. Most of the objections against 
it fall powerless when it is thus taken out 
of the field of speculation; and not a few 
who hesitate to accept the dogma of Trini- 
tarianism often seem to be quite ready to 
concede all its scriptural substance. Here, 
then, there isa place for the recognition of 
Christian agnosticism. 

From the earliest times and almost ev- 
erywhere (semper, ubique et ab omnibus) the 
Christian world has been contending about 
the questions of divine foreknowledge and 
buman contingencies, God’s sovereignty 








and man’s freedom; and on the opposing 
sides of those questions the Christian’s 
gladiators have been arrayed. Both sides 
believe they have unquestionable evidence 
of the truth of their positive postulates, 
and, so far as mere logic can do it, each can 
readily demolish the other’s works, and so, 
‘‘inferentially,” both are right and both 
are wrong. The speculative theologian of 
one school sees with all the clearness of 
logic that, since God must, by virtue of the 
perfection of his nature, foresee from 
eternity whatever shall come to pass in 
time, therefore, nothing can be really con- 
tingent; and, since God is absolutely sov- 
ereign in all his universe, there can be no 
real freedom in any creature—no power to 
do anything that God has not first purposed 
shall be done. On the other hand, the 
anthropologist finds in every rational 
mind a consciousness of its own free- 
dom of choice and action, which ren- 
ders all human conduct and its con- 
sequences contingent, while the iutui- 
tions of the conscience compel him to base 
his notions of obligation and of merit or de- 
merit upon the recognition of the freedom 
of the agent; and if, leaving abstract specu- 
lations for a moment, the contestants turn 
to the Bible for a solution of these difficul- 
ties, both parties find abundant proofs of 
the correctness of their positions and of 
the errors of their opponents. Here, then, 
there seems to be an excess of evidence; 
but, since two truths can never contradict 
each other, the evidence must be somehow 
at fault. But just how that is nobody has 
ever been able to tell, and, therefore, this 
also must be a case of the limitation of 
human knowledge and, so far as it involves 
theological considerations, of Christian 
agnosticism. Two great truths stand out 
before the mind—God is sovereign, man is 
free; but how these are to be harmonized 
who can tell? Is it not the better way to 
accept both, and confess that the method 
by which they may be made to agree to- 
gether is beyond the power of human in 
telligence? 

' The doctrine of atonement by Christ is 
fundamental in Christian theology, and the 
Bible, both expjictly and very abundantly, 
teaches that the redemption set forth in its 
pages is somehow effectuated by the suffer- 
ings and death of the Redeemer. By using 
a large class of the scriptural statements 
of the nature of the Atonement, without any 
qualifications, the whole affair assumes the 
appearance of simply a mercantile transac- 
tion. The sacrifice offered by Christ was a 
ransom price, it was a purchase; indeed, 
the word “redemption” is simply a com- 
mercial term—the buying back again that 
which had been forfeited. Or, if men’s 
sins are considered not merely as debts, re- 
quiring payment, but, in a higher sense, as 
crimes, by which guilt has been contracted 
and penalty incurred, then not a few of 
the scriptural statements of the processes of 
redemption, if taken without qualification, 
show simply the substitution of one person 
for another, in the case of each offender, 
without any actual diminution of suffering 
or any exercise of real mercy on the part of 
the inexorable Judge. And all this is de- 
manded by what is known as the satisfac- 
tion theory of the Atonement, which ac- 
cepts that great transaction as a strictly 
quid pro quo affair, with its so much 
of suffering for so much of sin, man 
being the subject of the latter and 
Christ of the former. The simple state- 
ment of this theory, in all its naked sever- 
ity, is sufficient to insure its rejection; and 
yet both Scripture and reason may be 
confidently appealed to in its favor. Scrip- 
ture clearly sets forth the elementary truths 
of redemption by price, and of the suffer- 
ing of the innocent for the guilty, in the 
processes of saving men from their sins; 
and, if these first truths are to be reduced to 
a theory, then the conclusions of these 
satisfactionists would appear to be inevi- 
table. The only way of escape seems to be 


‘in the suspicion that the whole subject lies 


a little way beyond the range of man’s 
power of philosophizing. The truths re- 
vealed are readily accepted by our faith as 
divine revelations; but their philosophical 
formulation rests only on human logic, 
dealing with things beyond its measure. 
Attempts have been made to avoid the 
offensive features of what is known as the 
satisfaction theory of atonement, by other 














schemes and methods of explaining its 
philosophy and rendering it agreeable at 
once to Scripture and reason; none of 
which, however, at all mitigate the difficul- 
ties of the case or bring out a satisfactory 
solution of the subject. And all this is 
only as might be expected. The things 
revealed in Scripture come to us not by 
the wisdom of man, but by the power of 
God; and they are credible not because 
they are agreeable to reason, but because 
God bas declared them. The Atonement is 
confessedly a mystery, revealed on its man- 
ward side in abundant provisions of salva- 
tion; but on the Godward side, with its 
motives and methods, it is hidden in the 
depths of eternal wisdom and goodness. 
Here, then, we knqwn only in part the facts 
and the purposes of Christ’s mediatorial 
work; of its philosophy nothing can be 
known. 

Still another subject, as to which men 
have tried to be wise above what is written, 
is that of the ‘‘ mode of man’s immortality” 
and the nature of the resurrection body. 
Rationalistic theologians, finding this latter 
theme quite too crabbed for them, have at- 
tempted to reject it altogether; though, be- 
yond all question, the doctrine of the resur- 
rection and that of immortality are not 
simply interdependent, but identical. 
Paul’s doctrine of the resurrection, taught 
in the fifteenth chapter of I Corinthians, is 
the same that is found throughout his epis- 
tles respecting the future life, which he 
everywhere proclaims and enforces as a 
sublime and consolatory truth of revelation. 
But of the positive conditions of the body 
he gives only the fewest possible details; 
and, anticipating men’s presumptuous in- 
quisitiveness respecting the how and the 
what of the case, he first of all calls the in- 
quirer a ‘‘ fool,” and then proceeds to tell 
him that the subject is beyond his powers 
of investigation, and then, speaking by 
divine inspiration, he declares in a variety 
of particulars what the resufrection body 
will not be, but gives no definition of the 
word body, nor any indications of its ob- 
jectivities in the future state. 

It is very certain that the Word of God 
clearly reveals the fact of man’s immor- 
tality; that the present life is but the initial 
stage of his being, and that in that future 
state of being men will be rewarded 
according to their faith and obedience in 
the present world. It is equally certaia 
that it does not give us, even—in the crudest 
elements, any physical theory of that 
future state; but it explicitly assures us 
that ‘it doth not yet appear what we sball 
be.” In respect, therefore, to the modes 
and conditions of that life—since nothing 
has been revealed tous and the whole sub- 
ject is beyond the range of reason—we are 
and must continue to be wholly unin- 
formed. That we shall be endowed with 
each his own proper personal being, indi- 
vidualized or embodied, we are also assured; 
but how or in what we have not been told, 
and in respect to all these things we now 
walk by faith, and not by sight. 

After all, there is a good deal of truth in 
what Mr. Hume says, at the conclusion of 
his ‘‘ Essay op Miracles,” somewhat in this 
wise (we quote from memory): ‘‘ Our holy 
Christianity stands not in ‘the evidence of 
reason, but in the traditions of faith.” 
** Secret things belong to God alone.” 





HAWARDEN CASTLE AND THE 
GLADSTONES. 


BY THE REV. JAMES M. MAXWELL. 





TAKING a cab at the ‘’ Blossoms Hotel,” 
in the quaint old city of Chester, England, 
I found myself burried across the magnifi- 
cent bridge of the River Dee, celebrated by 
Drayton, Browne, Spenser, and Milton as 
“the holy,” ‘‘the divine,” ‘the wizard 
Dee,” and on and on six miles to the home 
of the present premier of England. We 
have now crossed the border and are in 
Flintshire, Wales. Here are the ruins of a 
great castle of very ancient date. At the 
time of the Norman Conquest this struc- 
ture wasa stronghold of the Saxons. It 
passed from family to family, until in 1651 
it was obtained, at a mere nominal price, by 
one Serjeant Glynone, who was then in high 
favor with Cromwell. Of this old castle 
little more is now left than the fragments 
and a lofty circular tower, which, being 
nearly entire and occupying an elevated 





site, forms a picturesque object from the 
surrounding country, and affords from its 
summit an extensive and enchanting view. 

In near proximity to this romantic monu- 
ment of the far-away past stands in the 
same great park, of wonderfully diversified 
beauty, the handsome modern mansion 
which is the country residence of the Right 
Hon. William E. Gladstone. The original 
portion of this building was erected over 
one hundred and thirty years ago; but near 
the beginning of the present century it un- 
derwent such alterations as resulted in its 
present form, which is of the character of a 
castellated Gothic edifice of the thirteenth 
century. All this vast Hawarden estate, 
which is chiefly now in Mr. Gladstone’s pos- 
session, came to him by his marriage, in 1839, 
to Miss Glynne, daughter of Sir Stephen 
Richard Glynne, of Hawarden Castle. At 
the time of their union the property was 
so heavily encumbered with debt that it 
was supposed it must necessarily pass into 
other hands, under the hammer of the 
sheriff’s auctioneer; but the keen financial 
ability of its new manager has now freed it 
from all embarrassment. Though this 
great farm falls far short of that high state 
of cultivation of which it is susceptible, it, 
nevertheless, shows in a marked degree the 
oversight and control of a mind that under- 
stands agriculture, arboriculture, landscape 
gardening, grazing, and to some extent 
floriculture, as well as first-class statesman- 
ship. The vegetable garden is very large, 
and much attention is given to the cultiva- 
tion of strawberries and small fruits of the 
choicest varieties. Apples cannot be grown 
with any success in this country; yet Mr. 
Gladstone is experimenting in this line. But, 
if you were to see the apple now on my 
table from one of his trees, you would 
agree with me that he is not likely to be- 
come renowned asa pomologist. The speci- 
men is about the size of one of our green 
gage plums and of inferior flavor. An 
American friend of mine thinks, if the 
apples of Eden were no better than this 
of Hawarden, Mother Eve would have let 
them alone. 

In quizzing the old gardener, who showed 
me about the ground, as to Mr. Gladstone 
at home, he said: ‘‘ He is not much to look 
at, you know; but he means business, And 
you just ought to see him when he strips 
off his coat and waistcoat, and straps his 
belt around him, and takes his ax to chop 
down trees. He can bring one down, sir, 
as soon as any man in these parts; and then 
he never leaves it until it is trimmed up and 
ready for the log-carriage.” 

The view from the library, over the lawn 
(green even in December), terminating in 
an embowered lake, as well as all the im- 
mediate surroundings of Hawarden Castle, 
feeds the eye with charms, both natural and 
artificial, Among the very noticeable odd 
things in the way of ornamentation is 
a complete circle of nineteen great, tall, 
beautiful lime trees, with a horseshoe seat 
in the center. 

Mr. Gladstone is of Scotch descent, the 
name being originally Gledstanes, ‘‘ Gled” 
signifying a hawk and ‘‘stanes” rocks, in 
Lowland Scottish. Mr. Gladstone, how- 
ever, was born in Liverpool, and on the 
29th of December was seventy-one years of 
age. 

It is too late In the day to tell the readers 
of Tus INDEPENDENT that no man of this 
age bas exerted and is still exerting a 
mightier power, chiefly for good, on the 
public affairs of England than this present 
stalwart official leader of the government. 
Yet the following quotation from ‘‘ Sketches 
in Parliament,” by R. H. Hutton, may not 
be unacceptable as a key to the secret of 
his prodigious influence: 

‘‘He cares even more than trades unions 
for the welfare of the workingmen; more 
than manufacturers for the interest of capi- 
tal; more for the cause of retrenchment than 
the most jealous and avowed foes of gov- 
ernment expenditure; more for the spread 
of education than the advocates of a com- 
pulsory national system; more for careful 
constitutional precedent than the Whigs; 
and more for the spiritual independence of 
the Church than the Tories. He unites 
Cotton with Culture; Manchester with Ox- 
ford; deep classical joy over the Italian 
resurrection and Greek independence with 
the profound English interest taken in the 
duty on Zante raisins and Italian raga.” 

Mrs. Gladstone is almost as highly distin. 
guished for her many benevolent and social 
qualities as her husband is im political and 
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public life. Her name is widely known as 
that of a practical philanthropist, and to 
Mr. Gladstone she has ever been that inter- 
ested consoler in his defeats and sharer in 
his triumphs which the late Vicountess 
Beaconsfield was to the present premier’s 
parliamentary rival. Mr. and Mrs. Glad- 
stone -have seven surviving children and 
one dead. Of the four sons the eldest, 
William Henry, is a member of the House 
of Commons for Whitby. The fourth, Her- 
bert John, was at the recent election chosen 
a member from Leeds. Thethird son, Henry 
Neville, pursuesa commercial calling. The 
second son, Rev. Stephen Edward, is rector 
of St. Daniel's, in the parish of Hawarden. 
The living is worth about twenty thousand 
dollars per annum. The eldest daughter, 
Annie, is married to the Rev. E. C. Wick- 
ham, M.A., head master of the Wellington 
College. 

Mr. Gladstone is the represertative of 
Midlothian, Scotland, in the House of Com- 
mons, at the same time that he is prime 
minister. The British law does not forbid 
this, inasmuch asthe commoner receives no 
salary. His pecuniary compensation as 
premier is six thousand pounds, or about 
thirty thousand dollars a year. All who 
have ever been prime ministers of England 
are, also, after they are retired from the 
office, entitled to a handsome pension for 
life. 

CHESTER, ENOLAND. 
a —-- 
IMMERSION IN THE GREEK 
CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. M. D. KALOPOTHAKES, 


MISSIONARY IN GREECE. 


In Tre INDEPENDENT of Dec. 30th I saw 
my name mentioned in connection with the 
mode of baptism as observed in the Greek 
Church, in opposition to the statement of 
Dean Stanley that immersion alone is re- 
garded as valid, It is so‘long since I was a 
student in the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, that I do not remember the 
conversation referred to by my esteemed 
fellow-student, Mr. Starbuck; but I beg 
you to insert in your valuable paper these 
few lines, which have been suggested by 
reading his note. 

First, with regard to the Greek Church 
itself. ‘The Orthodox Anatolic Church, as the 
Greek Church is generally called, at the 
time when Christianity was declared the re- 
ligion of the state by Constantine the Great 
was all under ove head, the Patriarch of 
Constantinople and his synod of bishops. 
By degrees, however, it was divided into 
several branches—as, for instance, the Rus- 
sian Church, the Servian, the Roumanian, 
the one in the Austrian Empire, etc. All 
these branches, while they act independent- 
ly of each other in reference to government 
and discipline, regard themselves as insep- 
arably united in faith and doctrine and 
look upon the Patriarch of Constantinople 
and his synod as the center of union, and 
receive from him the ointment which is 
used in the sacrament of the chrism. They 
consult with him on all questions pertain- 
ing to the faith, and his opinion is always 
respected; as, in the case of the Bulgarian 
rupture, his declaring them schismatics ex 
cludes their clergy from any participation 
in the services of all the other branches of 
the Anatolic Church. 

Now as to the mode of baptism. I 
think Dean Stanley mistaken in affirming 
that the branch of the Greek Church in- 
cluded within the Kingdom of Greece main- 
tains the exclusive validity of entire immer- 
sion as baptism; forI cannot find it cor- 
ruborated by any of the catechisms in use 
nor sustained by practice. 

The general practice, so far as my ob 
servation extends, is a combination of 
pouring and immersion, as mentioned by 
your correspondent, the child being 
plunged in three times and the priest lifting 
water with his hand and pouring it over 
the head. Whether this shall be done or 
the child plunged completely under the 
water seems to depend upon the choice of 
the officiating priest and the size of the 
font. 

Baptism by water being regarded as 
equal to regeneration, it is usually admin- 
istered in early infancy, though in this 
respect the practice is not nearly so strict 
as in the Roman Church. If, forany reason, 
baptism is delayed (the most frequent 





reason being to secure the service of the 
most desirable person as sponsor), fonts of 
the usual size would not admit of entire 
immersion. Through the rural districts 
the rite is usually administered in the 
church, though occasionally in the house of 
the parents, as is the nearly general custom 
in the city, the font or vessel used in bap- 
tism being easily carried. 

My friend must have misunderstood my 
English when he got the idea that 1 said 
‘*the common people prefer to have their 
infants baptized in the nearest river,” as I 
have never known this to be done in the 
case of infants. When adults are baptized, 
it, of course, becomes a necessity either to 
do it in the sea or in a large cask, as in the 
case of a Scotch lady who united with the 
Greek Church some years ago. 

I enclose a baptismal token in common 
use in Greece, which by its representation 
of the baptism by John shows that the idea 
prevails that he, at least, baptized by pour- 
ing. These little tokens are distributed to 
the guests present at the ceremony. [The 
medal represents John as pouring water 
from his hand on Jesus’s head, who stands 
in a very shallow stream of water.—ED. } 

l regret to say that Dean Stanley has, ac- 
cording to my judgment, fallen into’ far 
more scrious errors than this in his ‘‘ Histo- 
ry of the Eastern Church,” failing to get at 
its present corrupt condition, and thus lead- 
ing Christians in other lands to feel, by his 
unwarrantably favorable representations, 
that there is less need of radical reform 
than exists in the case of the Roman 
Church. 

I would take this opportunity to thank 
you for the long-continued exchange with 
your valuable paper, from which I obtain a 
good deal that is of interest to the readers 
of The Star of the East. 

ATHENS, GREEcR, Feb. 17th, 1881. 





THE CONVICT LABOR QUESTION. 


BY AN EX-CONVICT. 


Tue articles published in Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT from the pen of A. 8. Meyrick, 
Esq., member of the Prison Labor Com- 
mission for New Jersey, lack neither good 
sense nor kindly feeling. They are, doubt- 
less, the outcome of deep thought and 
honest convictions. The conclusions he 
reaches would inevitably be arrived at by 
any other honest inquirer, starting from 
the same standpoint and with similar 
sources of information; but they would be 
none the less erroneous for all that. Mr. 
Meyrick, as his communications show, has 
certain settled ideas about the question of 
which he treats, and he speaks them out 
manfully; but he is as much in the dark as 
to the effects of the system he advocates 
asany well-meaning gentleman like him 
could be. »The fact is that Mr. Meyrick 
necessarily knows but little, if anything, of 
the inner life, the prison-life, the cell-life 
of the thousand convicts that are crowded 
together in the very prison for which he 
was specially appointed to provide legisla- 
tion. Nor does he know, nay, he cannot 
know the results of the contract system of 
labor upon the men, the human beings, 
who are made at once the tools of con- 
tractors and the victims of prison officials. 
Noris this ignorance to be attributed to 
him asa fault. It arises simply from the 
necessities of the case—from the isolation 
of the prisoners, the seal that guards their 
lips, even when before examining officials 
as kind-hearted as he, and from the knowl- 
edge they have of the life in store for 
them should they fail in a proper appre- 
ciation of the solieitude shown for them 
both by contractors and turnkeys. 

I do not speak unadvisedly. The knowl- 
edge I have of this matter has been burned 
into my brain and life with a stamp more 
enduring than that made by the red-hot 
iron with which the Western stockmen 
brand the writhing shoulders of their eattle. 
I have lived the life I write of, I have 
worked under the system, and I have my- 
self been a silent witness of its effects. 

Years ago—never mind when or where— 
I stood one morning on the threshold of a 
state-prison, casting my last, weary, wistful 
look on that outside world that was to know 
me no more for years. Why I had reached 
there; through what human weaknesses, 
through what wayward, sinful wanderings 








my feet had, at last, touched that threshold— 
to tell these things would be only a repeti- 
tion of 
“The old, old sinful story, 
Of pleasures that end in tears, 
The froth that foams for an hour, 
The dregs that are tasted for years.” 

I was young, my life had been an excep- 
tionally happy one, and I had had my fair 
measure of success in the ambitions that go 
to make up men’s lives. My future was a 
promising one, and the way seemed 
smoothed out for my life’s journey. How 
the change took place is a wearying prob- 
lem I shall not attempt to solve. The end 
came. I was a free rider, and when I fell 
I fell hard. And so, with my dimmed eyes 
lingeringly turning toward God’s free sun- 
light, I stepped inside the gates; took my 
place in the ranks; lost name and identity; 
and spent my first night in acell in the 
company of a murdererand a thief. For 
months, with these men as my companions, 
I ate and slept, until, in the dreary dimness 
and freezing air of a winter's morning, I 
locked step with the working-‘‘ gang” and 
took my place upon ‘‘ the contract.” 

What I saw there; what I experienced; 
what such work, such an existence means; 
and what are some of the effects of 
this system upon the prisoners themselves I 
will try to tell, if Tat INDEPENDENT can 
spare the space. 

The contract system of convict labor was 
born of human greed. It is nurtured and 
sustained by prison officials and contractors, 
on the one side, and, on the other, by the in- 
ability of the best and most zealous philan- 
thropists and reformers to cope successfully, 
as yet, with the great questions involved in 
the management and support of our penal 
institutions. The prison of which I write 
was and is to-day a model of its kind. It 
is conducted under a system that laughs to 
scorn any movement, however promising, 
that looks to an attempt at the reformation 
of the criminal. Shut im from public scru- 
tiny in a manner so perfect as to defy even 
legislative investigation, the only king to 
which its officers bow is the contractor; 
the only enemy they fear is the public press. 

With such principles dominant in the 
government of the institution, with an utter 
absence of the most ordinary qualities of 
common humanity in the treatment of the 
inmates, with an entire subordination of the 
management of the prisoners to suit the 
will of the contractors, probably no better 
field for the investigation of this subject 
could well be chosen. 

There were three hundred men on the 
contract to which I had been assigned, and 
shoemsking was the work at which they 
were employed. They were divided into 
five ‘‘ gangs” or ‘‘shops,” each of them 
under a keeper furnished by the state, and 
their labor so systematized that each prison- 
er was responsible for a certain portion of 
the work done on a case of shoes, and for 
that portion only. The contractor employed 
outside parties as ‘‘ instructors,” and these 
men supervised the work of the convicts. 
The hours of labor were from daylight to 
darkness in winter and ten hours per day 
in summer. On his first entering the shop, 
the prisoner was given to the contractor 
for twelve days and no charge made for 
him. At the end of that time he was re- 
quired to be sufficiently expert in his partic- 
ular part of the shoemaking trade to do as 
well as his companions; and if he failed 
todo a full day’s work he dropped from 
the ranks into the dungeon. Ordinarily, 
these twelve days of instruction were quite 
sufficient to give the newcomer a very fair 
idea of the work demanded from him, and, 
with a full knowledge of the fate in store 
for him should he fail to meet the expecta- 
tions of his masters, every nerve was 
strained to save himself from the horrors 
and tortures which would be inflicted upon 
him at the mere nod of an instructor. 
Once initiated into his work, his day’s task 
was set for him and the weary plodding of 
his life began. 

Just here comes in the question which 
so often seriously embarasses a proper in- 
vestigation of this subject. It is asserted 
by the contractors that the employment of 
prisoners by them is not a source of profit; 
that the work can be done as cheaply and 
as well by honest labor, and that they are 
forced to employ this class of labor by the 
lack of skilled workmen outside the walls 
of penitentiaries. Not one of these asser- 
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tions has the slightest foundation in fact. 
Each one of them bears upon its face its 
own refutation. No three hundred decent 
tradesmen in any of the great shoe-man- 
ufactories of New England ever turned out 
as much work in one day as those three 
hundred prisoners, working unceasingly 
from light to darkness, not a head lifted 
from the work, not an eye turned from the 
bench, every muscle and sinew urged on by 
the knowledge that good work and plenty 
of it meant comparative peace and safety 
for themselves, There are men employed 
to-day in the same institution, for whom 
the state receives fifty cents per day from 
the contractors, who will cut two cases of 
shoes each day, and more if necessary, 
averaging twelve and fifteen cases per 
week. And these are notaclass of shoes 
easily fashioned out; but are ladies’ shoes, 
of every style and make. Run this same 
average through the other shops engaged in 
completing the shoe, and let any intelligent 
workman of a New England shoe factory 
answer whether the same amount of work 
could be obtained by the contractor from 
honest workmen for less than double the 
price. Not profitable! Why, in the very 
midst of the business depression caused by 
the last panic these prison contractors were 
able to run their full force of workers and 
to pay the same wages as they do to-day. 
The state-prisons of New York, the King’s 
County Penitentiary, the prison at Joliet, 
Illinois—all of these, if I mistake not, con. 
trolled in great part, as to their working 
force, by the wealthy Bay State Manufac- 
turing Company—are evidences of the truth 
of what I write. 

Is the work of the convicts done well? 
Is it equal to that turned out by honest 
labor? Yes, the work is well done, and, 
if anything, superior to most work of a like 
kind produced by the labor outside the 
walls. To understand this, just consider 
the circumstances under which the prisoner 
works. He has one certain portion of the 
shoe to complete. The wuterial, before 
being passed to him, is examined by the 
contractor’s employé, and when returned 
made up it must be in as perfect a conaition 
as when delivered to him. At every stage 
of the work there is an examiner, and when 
the shoe is completed it passes the careful 
scrutiny of an expert before it is finally 
consigned to the case. The convict knows 
only too weil that any blunder in his work 
will be traced back to him, and that no 
pleadings, no excuse will save him from 
the punishment allotted him. He works, 
therefore, carefully and he works well. 
But there is another reason why most of 
this work is, at least, equal to the pro- 
ductions of decent mechanics. It is a 
sad thing to say; but it is unquestionably 
true that the average state-prison inmate 
is in many respects a more intel- 
ligent man than the ordinary work- 
man who honestly toils for his liveli- 
hood. The one has had his wits sharpened 
and his abilities in continual practice in his 
lifelong struggle with society and her laws; 
the other has walked quietly through life, 
unsmirched by crime and with no particu- 
lar motive to urge him to extra exertion. 
The one handles tools as if by intuition, 
settles himself to his work with a dogged 
determination to keep out of the dungeon, 
and, if treated half fairly, seldom fails to 
make a good workman. He works well 
simply because he must. The other, with 
a purer, better motive for exertion, is sel- 
dom his peer, hardly ever his superior in 
wonkmanship. There are men now in the 
prison of which I am treating, men of large 
experience in their particular line of crim- 
ipality—bank-robbers, burglars, and such 
like—whose equals as expert finishers of 
any portion of a shoe cannot be found in 
the state where they are confined. The 
fact is that this attempt to prove the un- 
profitable nature of this kind of labor is 
only another means by which those inter- 
ested in its retention in our penal institu- 
tions deceive the public mind, and so keep 
up this unfair and dangerous combination 
against the labor of the honest working- 
man. 





A poor darky was in despair at the im- 
morality of the world. He said: ‘* Moses cut 
all de commandments wida chisel in stone ; 
but he broke ’em all before he got down de 
hill. Den, when he cut a new set, ‘de ebfilun of 
Isr’] broke ’em all agin.” 
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THE COMING FOUR YEARS. 
BY PROFESSOR TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D. D. 


To THE Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


In answer to your request for my views 
and suggestions respecting the present 
situation of the country, permit me to 
say that, in my judgment, we all have 
reason for much thankfulness that the 
XLVIth Congress, with its Democratic 
majority, bas ceased to exist. The great 
financial interests of the country, which 
are of the highest importance to all intelli- 
gent men, are now safe from one of the 
most serious of the dangers which have 
threatened them. Those who have en- 
deavored at every step to hinder the return 
of the nation to a sound currency now 
lose the power which they have possessed 
for two years, and are obliged to resign 
into the hands of the opposite party the 
management of affairs. This is, certainly, 
as it should be. Whatever may be true in 
other matters, the completion of that finan- 
cial movement which began under Repub- 
lican influence should be entrusted to the 
men to whom all the past progress has 
been due. That the end has not yet been 
reached is clear to all observers; but we can 
now see it in the distance. The first of all 
duties for the new Administration, we may 
almost say, is to see that there is no draw- 
ing back in this matter. The friends of 
the Administration are in power, at least, 
for two years to come, and probably for 
four years, and the country may well hold 
them responsible if they do not during this 
period settle the questions lying within 
this field as fully as any other questions 
arising out of the war have already been 
settled. 

I cannot but think also that the new Ad- 
ministration has a most favorable opportu- 
nity for bringing the Southern problem to 
a more desirable settlement. General Gar- 
field enters the Presidency under very dif- 
ferent circumstances from those which 
surrounded Mr. Hayes when he came to 
the office. Not only is there no fierce dis- 
pute as to the legitimacy of his title, but 
within the four years since 1877 we have 
become further removed from the angry 
and sectional feelings of the civil conflict. 
The people of all parts of the country have 
come to accept that which has been done 
as not to beundone. The lapse of time 
has accomplished much. There was, no 
doubt, great partisan excitement in the late 
presidential campaign; but the quiet and 
universal acceptance of the result and the 
apparent hopefulness of both parties with 
respect to the new Administration shows 
how far advanced we now are beyond the 
position of things in 1865, or even 1876. 
All this is quite manifest in the tone now 
adopted by the best and most influential 
Southern newspapers. If the new Presi- 
dent, with the assistance of the new Con- 
” gress, can bring the Southern question toa 
successful issue; if they can by wise meas- 
ures lead the Southern people to see that 
their own best interests are connected with 
a true freedom of the ballot and of citizen- 
ship, the Administration which now begins 
its appointed course will be remembered 
with gratitude for generations to come. 
There can be no subject more worthy of 
the wisest thought and care of President 
Garfield than this. ; 

To us who are somewhat removed from 
political.life the reform of the civil service 
has for years seemed to be a matter of great 
consequence. It affects not only the faith. 
fulness and efficiency of public officials, but 
reaches in its influence even to the sources 
of the life of the state. That all officials 
should depend for their position upon a 
competitive examination, like that for prizes 
in a high school ora university, may cer- 
tainly be doubted; but no intelligent per- 
son in thecountry to-day can question that 
the dependence of offices on the patronage 
of members of Congress, the distribution of 
them as pay for mere political service, and 
the “new deal” method, as adopted at 
every change in the victories of political 
campaigns, are disgraceful to the nation. 
The scholar im politics may or may not be 
a good thing. As far as my own observa- 
tion has extended, I have not found him 
always guided by the highest wisdom, any 
more truly than the man of common sense 
who is not a scholar. But, whatever may 
be said upon this point, the rule of mere 
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THE INDEPENDEDT. 


second-rate ‘“‘ hack” politicians is worse 
than anything else. The new Administra- 
tion bas a better opportunity than any one 
before it has ever had, within the life-time 
of the present generation, to relieve the 
country of the terrible evils in this line of 
thiogs, and it ought to devote its energies 
at once and constantly to the accomplish- 
ment of the end. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the com- 
ing four years will not pass away without 
the securing of many good results, for 
which we have long been waiting. 

New Haven, Conn., March Sth, 1881. 





WHAT MORALITY REQUIRES OF 
THE GOVERNMENT. 


BY BISHOP A. CLEVELAND COXE. 


To THe Epitor oF THe INDEPENDENT: 

Own the eve of a new Administration, one 
thinks, indeed, of what may be and what 
should be done. I answer your polite note 
from the position of a moralist only, but 
Burke’s aphorism amounts to this: that 
‘*what morality requires true statesmanship 
should accept as policy.” 

It seems to me, first of all, our Indian 
system should be forever abolished, and the 
Indians made citizens; second, the scandals 
of Utah should be reformed; third, we 
need an international copyright law, on 
every principle of justice. After this, let 
me leave it to others to speak of what 
political problems demand. Only one ques- 
tion I put as an inquirer. 
burden the same generation that bore the 
agonies and horrors of the war with the 
task of paying off any more of the debt? 
Is it not well to leave the next generation 
something as a caution against a war 
spirit? Is it not well to make the people 
national creditors, and to give them 
every motive to sustain their Constitution? 
Is it not perilous to all foundations of 
learning and to all financiering econ- 
omies whatever to force down the value 
of capital to three per cent., when for 
so long a time everything. has been 
regulated by the standard of, at least, siz per 
cent. ; so that the most important trusts and 
the livelihoods of widows and.orphans are 
thrown into the greatest confusion by the 
experiment? I use the Socratic formula, 
because [ am not an expert; but to one 
who is a layman in statesmanship these 
questions are naturally suggested, by what 
every day is becoming more and more 
serious in the condition of endowed 
schools, colleges, and other institutions, 

Burraxo, N. Y¥., March 84, 1881. 





THE BLANK BIBLE. 
A DREAM. 

I rHovauT I was at home, and that, on taking 
up my Greek Testament one morning to read (as 
is my wont) achapter, I found, to my surprise, 
that what seemed to be the old familiar book was 
atotal blank. Not a character was inscribed in it 
or upon it. Isupposed that some book like 
it had, by some accident, got into its place; 
and, without stopping to hunt for it, took down 
a large quarto volume, which contained both 
the Old and the New Testament. To my sur- 
prise, however, this also was a blank, from 
beginning toend. With that facility of accom- 
modation to avy absurdities which is proper to 
dreams, I did not think much of the coinci- 
dence of two blank volumes having been sub- 
stituted for two copies of the Scriptures in two 
different places, and, therefore, reached quietly 
down a copy of the Hebrew Bible, in which I 
could just manage to make out a chapter. To 
my increased surprise, and even something like 
terror, I found that this also was a perfect 
blank. While I was musing on this unaccount- 
able phenomenon, my servant entered the 
room, and said that thieves had been in the 
house during the night; for that her large 
Bible, which she had left on the kitchen-table, 
had been removed, and another volume left 
by mistake in its place, of just the same size, 
but made of nothing but white paper. She 
added, with a laugh, that it must have been a 
very queer kind ef thief to steal a Bible at all; 
and that he should have left another book in- 
stead made it the more odd. I asked her if any- 
thing else had been missed, and if there were any 
signs of people having entered the house. She 
answered in the negative to both these ques- 
tions and I began to be strangely perplexed. 

On going out into the street, I met a friend, 
who, almost before we had exchanged greet- 
ings, told me that a most unaccountable robbery 
had been committed at his house during the 
night; for that every copy of the Bible had 
been removed, and a volume of exactly the same 
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size, but of pure white paper, left in its stead. 
Upon telling him that the same accident had 
happened to myself, we began to think that 
there was more in it than wehad at first sur- 
mised. On proceeding further, we found every 
one complaining, in similar perplexity, of 
the same loss; and before night it became 
evident that a great and terrible “miracle” 
had been wrought in the world; that in one 
night, silently but effectually, that hand which 
had written its terrible menace on the walls 
of Belshazzar’s palace had reversed the mir- 
acle—had sponged out of our Bibles every 
syllable they contained, and thus reclaimed the 
most precious gift which Heaven had bestowed 


and ungrateful man abused. 
I was curious to watch the effects of this ca- 


lamity on the varied characters of mankind. 
There was universally, however, an interest 
in the Bible, now it was Jost, such as had nev- 
er attached to it while it was possessed, and 
he who had been but happy enough to possess 
fifty copies might have made hisfortune. One 
keen speculator, as soon as the first whispers of 
the miracle began to spread, hastened to the 
depositories of the Bible Society and the 
great book-stocks in Paternoster Row, and 
offered to buy up at a high premium any copies 
ofthe Bible that might be on band; but the 
worthy merchant was informed that there 
was nota single copy remaining. Some to 
whom their Bible bad been a *‘ blank’’ book 
for twenty years, and who would never have 
known whether the covers were full or empty, 
having not had time, in the pressure of their 
business, to look into it, were not the least 
loud in their expressions of sorrow at this ca- 
lamity. One old gentleman, who had never 
troubled the book in his life, said it was *‘ con- 
founded hard to be deprived of bis religion in 
his old age’; and another, who seemed to 
have lived as though he bad always been of 
Mandeville’s opinion that “ private vices were 
public benefits,” was all at once alarmed for 
the mogats of mavkind. He feared, he said, 
and confirmed his remark with an oath, that 
the loss of the Bible would havea “‘ bad effect 
ov the public virtue of the country.”’ 

Asthe fact was universal and palpable, it 
was impossible that, like otber miracles, it 
should leave the usual loopholes forskepticism. 
Miracles in general, in order to be miracles at 
all, have been singular or very rare violations 
of a general law, witnessed by a few, on whose 
testimony they are received and in the recep- 
tion of whose testimony consists the exercise 
of that faith to which they appeal. It was 
evident that, whatever the reason of THIs mir- 
acle, it was uot an exercise of docile and hum- 
ble faith, founded on evidence no more than 
just sufficient to operate as a moral test. 
This was a miracle which, it could not be de- 
nied, looked marvelously like a ‘‘ judgment,” 
However, there were, in some cases, indica- 
tions enough to show how difficult it is to give 
such evidence as will satisfy the obstinacy of 
mankind. One old skeptical fellow, who had 
been for years bedridden, was long in being 
convinced (if, indeed, he ever was) that any- 
thing extraordinary had occurred in the world. 
He at first attributed the reports of what he 
heard to the “‘impudence’”’ of his servants 
and dependents, and wondered that they 
should dare to venture on such ajoke. On 
finding these assertions backed by those of his 
acquaintance, he pished and pshawed and 
looked very wise, and ironically congratulated 
them on this creditable conspiracy with the 
insolent rascals, his servants. On being shown 
the old Bible, of which he recognized the bind- 
ing, though he had never seen the inside, and 
finding it a. very fair book of blank paper, he 
quietly observed that it was very easy to sub- 
stitute the one book for the other, though he 
did not pretend to divine the motives which 
induced people to attempt such a clumsy piece 
of imposition ; and, on their persisting that 
they were not deceiving him, swore at them as 
aset of knaves, who would fain persuade him 
out of his senses. On their bringing him a pile 
of blank Bibles, backed by the asseverations of 
other neighbors, he was ready to burst with in- 
dignation. ‘‘ As to the volumes,” he said, “ it 
was not difficult to procure a score or two of 
eommon-place books, and they had, doubtless, 
done so to carry on the cheat. For himeelf, he 
would sooner believe that the whole world 
was leagued against him than credit any such 
nonsense.’’ They were angry, in their turn, at 
his incredulity, and told bim that he was very 
much mistaken if he thought himself of so 
much importauee that they would all perjure 
themselves to delude him, since they saw plain- 
ly enough that he could do that very easily for 
himself, without any help of theirs. They 
really did not care one farthing whether he 
believed them or not. If he did not chose to 
believe the story, he might leave it alone. 
“ Well, well,’’ said he, “‘ it is all very fine; but un- 
less you show me not one of these blank books, 
but one of the very blank Bibles themselves, I 
will not believe. Atthis curious demand one 
of his nephews, who stood by (a lively young 
fellow), was so excessively tickled that, though 
he had some expectations from the skeptic, he 





could not help bursting out into laughter. But 
he became grave enough when his angry uncle 
told him that he would leave him in his will 
nothing but the family Bible, which he might 
make a ledger of, if he pleased. Whether this 
resolute old skeptic ever vanquished his incre- 
dulity Ido not remember, 
Very different from the case of this skeptic 
was that of a most excellent female relative, 
who had been equally long a prisoner to her 
chamber, and to whom the Bible had been, as 
to many thousands more, her faithful compan- 
ion in solitude and the all-sufficient solace of 
her sorrows. I found her gazing intently on 
the blank Bible, which had been so recently 
bright to her with the luster of immortal hopes. 
She burst into tears as she saw me. “ And has 
your faith left you, too, my gentle friend?” 
said I. ‘‘No,” she answered, “andI trust 
it never will. He who has taken away the 
Bible has not taken away my memory, and I 
now recall all that is most precious in that 
book, which has so long been my meditation. 
It is a heavy judgment upon the land; and, 
surely,” added this true Christian, never think- 
ing of the faults of-others, ‘‘I, at least, cannot 
complain, for I have not prizedas I ought that 
book, which yet of late years, I think [ can say, 
I loved more than any other possession on 
earth. ButI know,” she continued, smiling 
through her tears, ‘‘ that the sun shines, though 
clouds may veil him for a moment; and 
I am unshaken in my faith in those 
truths: which have been transcribed on my 
memory, though they are blotted from my 
book. In these hopes! have lived andin these 
hopes I will die.”’ *‘ [have no consolation to offer 
you,” said I, ‘for youneed none.”” She quoted 
many of the passages which have been through 
all ages the chief stay of sorrowing humanity, 
and I thought the words of Scripture had never 
sounded so solemn or so sweet before. “I 
shall often come to see you,” Isaid, ‘to hear 
a chapter in the Bible, for you know it far bet- 
ter than I.” 

No sooner had I taken my leave, when I was 
informed that an old lady of my acquaintance 
had summoned me in haste. She said she was 
much impressed by this extraordinary calam- 
ity. As, to my certain knowledge, she had nev- 
er troubled the contents of the book, [ was sur- 
prised that she had so taken to heart the loss 
of that which had practically been lost to her 
allher days. ‘Sir,’ said she, the moment I 
entered, ‘‘the Bible! the Bible |” *‘ Yes, Mad- 
am,” said I, ‘‘ this is a very grievous andterri- 
ble visitation. 1 hope we may learn the lessons 
which it is calculated to teach us.” “Iam 
sure,” answered she, “‘I am not likely to forget 
it for a while, forit has been a very grievous loss 
to me.” I told herI was verygiad. “Glad!” 
she rejoined. “Yes,’’ Lsaid. ‘Iam glad to 
find that you think it sogreat a loss, forthat loss 
may then be a gain, indeed. There is, thanks 
be to God, enough left in our memories to 
carry us toHeaven.” ‘Ah! but,’’ said she, 
“the hundred pounds and the villainy of my 
maid-servant. Have you not heard?” This 
gave me some glimpse as tothe secret of her 
sorrow. She told me she bad deposited sever- 
al bank-notes in the leaves of her family Bible, 
thinking that, to be sure, nobody was likely 
to look there for them. ‘No sooner,” said 
she, ‘‘ were the Bibles made useless by this 
strange event than my servant peeped into 
every copy in the house; and she now denies 
that she found anything in my old family Bible 
except two or three blank leaves of thin paper, 
which, she says, she destroyed. That, if any 
characters were ever on them, they must have 
been erased when those of the Bible were ob- 
literated. But 1 am sure sbe lies; for who 
would believe that Heaven took the trouble to 
blot out my precious bank-notes? They were 
not God’s Word, 1 trow.”’ It was clear that 
she considered the “ promise to pay” better 
by far than any ‘promises’ which 
the book contained. “1 should not have 
cared so much about the Bible,’’ she whined, 
hypocritically, ‘‘ because, as you truly 
observe, our memories may retain enough to 
carry us to Heaven” (a little in that case 
would certainly goa great way, I thought to 
myself) ; ‘‘and, if not, there are those who can 
supply the loss. But who is to get my bank- 
notes back again? Other people have ony 
lost their Bibles.”” It was, indeed, a case be- 
yond any power of consolation. 

The calamity not only strongly stirred the 
feelings of men—and, upon the whole, | think, 
beneficially—but it immediately stimulated 
their ingenuity. It was wonderful to see the 
energy with which men discussed the subject 
and the zeal, too, with which they ultimately 
exerted themselves to repair the loss. I could 
even hardly regret it, when I considered what a 
spectacle of intense activity, intellectual and 
moral, the visitation had occasioned. It was 
very early suggested that the whole Bible had 
again and again been quoted, plece-meal, in 
one book or other; that it had impressed its 
own image on the surface of human Iitera- 
ture, and bad been reflected on ite course, as 
the stars on @ stream. But, alas! on inves- 
tigation, it was found as vain to expect that 
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the gleam of starlight would still remain mir- 
rowed in the water when the clouds had 
veiled the stars themselves as that the 
bright characters of the Bible would remain 
reflected in the books of man when they had 
been erased from the Book of God. On inspec- 
tion, it was found that every text, every phase 
which had been quoted, not only in books of 
devotion and theology, but in those of poetry 
and fiction, had been remorselessly expunged. 
Never before had I had any adequate idea of 
the extent to which the Bible had molded the 
intellectual and moral life of the last eighteen 
centuries; nor how intimately it had interfused 
itself with the habits of thought and mudes of 
expression ; nor how naturally and extensively 
its comprehensive imagery and language had 
been introduced into buman writings, and, 
most of all, where there had been most of 
genius. A vast portion of literature became 
instantly worthless, and was transformed into 
so much Waste-paper. It was almost impossi- 
ble to look into any book of any merit, and read 
ten pages together, without coming to some 
erasures and mutilations, some “ hiatus valde 
deflendi,”” which made whole passages perfect- 
ly unintelligible. Many of the sweetest pas- 
sages of Shakespeare were converted into un- 
meauing nonsense. As to Milton, he was 
nearly ruined, as might naturally be supposed. 
Walter Scott’s novels were filled with perpetu- 
al lacune. I hoped it might be otherwise with 
the philosophers, and so it was; but even here 
it was curious to see what strange ravages the 
visitation had wrought. Some of the most 
beautiful and comprehensive of Bacon’s Aph- 
orisms were reduced to enigmatical nonsense. 
Those who held large stocks of books knew 
not what todo. Ruin stared them in the face. 
Their value fell seventy or eighty per cent. 
All branches of theology in particular were a 
drug. One fellow said that he should not so 
much have minded if the miracle had sponged 
out what was human, as well as what was 
divine; for in that case he would, at least, 
bave bad so many thousand volumes of fair 
blank paper, which was as much as many of 
them were worth before. A wag answered 
that it was vot usual, in despoiling a house, to 
carry away anything except the valuables, 
Meantime, millions of blank Bibles filled the 
shelves of stationers, to be sold for day-books 
and ledgers, so that there seemed to be no 
more employment for the paper-makers in that 


, direction for many years tocome. A friend, 


who used to mourn over the thought of pa- 
limpsest manuscripts—of portions of Livy and 
Cicero erased to make way for the nonsense of 
some old monkish revel, Saray as he 
saw a tradesman trudging off with a handsome 
morocco-bound quarto, for a day-book: “Only 
think of the pages once filled with the poetry 
of Isaiah and the parables of Christ sponged 
clean to make way for orders for silks and 
satins, muslins, cheese, and bacon!’ The old 
authors, of course, were left to their wutila- 
tions. There was no way in which the confusion 
could be remedied. But the living began to 
prepare new editions of their works, ia which 
they endeavored to give a new turn to the 
thoughts which had been mutilated by erasure, 
and I was not a little amused to see that many, 
having stolen from writers whose compositions 
were as much mutilated as their own, could 
not tell the meaning of their own pages, 

It seemed at first to be a not unnatural im- 
pression, that even those who could recall the 
erased texts, as they perused the injured books 
—who could, mentally, fill up the imperfect 
clauses—were not at liberty to inscribe them. 
They seemed to fear that, if they didso, the 
characters would be as if written in invisible 
ink, or would surely fade away. It was with 
trembling that some, at length, made the at- 
tempt; and, to their unspeakable joy, found the 
impression durable. Day after day passed; 
still the characters remained ; and the people, 
at length, came to the conclusion that God left 
them at liberty, if they could, to reconstruct 
the Bible for themselves out of their collective 
remembrances of its divine contents. This led 
again to some curious results, all of them singu- 
larly indicative of the good and ill that is in 
buman nature. It was with incredible joy that 
men came to the conclusion that the book 
might be thus recovered nearly entire, and 
nearly in the very words of the original, by the 
combined effort of human memories, Some of 
the obscurest of the species, who had studied 
nothing else but the Bible, but who bad well 
studied that, came to be objects of reverence 
among Christians and booksellers, and the vari- 
ous texts they quoted were taken down with the 
utmost care. He who could fill up achasm by the 
restoration of words which were only partially re- 
membered, or could contribute the least text 
that bad been forgotten, was regarded as a 
sort of public benefactor. At length, a great 
public movement among the divines of all 
denominations was projected, to collate the 
results of these partial recoveries of the sacred 
text. It was curious, again, to see in how 
various ways human passions and prejudices 
came into play. It was found that the several 
parties who had furnished from memory the 





same portions of the sacred text had fallen 
into a great variety of different readings ; and, 
though most of them were of as little import- 
ance as the bulk of those which are paraded 
in the critical recensions of Mill, Griesbach, or 
Tischendorf, they became, from the obstinacy 
and folly of the men who contended about 
them, important differences, merely because 
they were differences. Two reverend men of 
the synod, I remember, bad a rather tough 
dispute as to whether it was twelve baskets full 
of fragments of the five loaves which the five 
thousand left, and seven baskets full of the 
seven loaves which the four thousand had left, 
or vice versa; as also whether the words in 
Jobn vi, 19 were “about twenty or five-and- 
twenty,” or “about thirty or five-and-thirty 
furlongs.”’ 

To do the assembly justice, however, there 
was found an intense general earnestness and 
sincerity befitting the occasion, and an equally 
intense desire to obtain as nearly as possible 
the very words of the lost volume ; only (as was 
also alas! natural) vanity in some, in others 
confidence in their strong impressions and in the 
accuracy of their memory, obstinacy and perti- 
nacity in many more (all aggravated, as usual, 
by controversy), caused many odd embarrass- 
ments before the final adjustment was effected. 

I was particularly struck with the varieties 
of reading which mere prejudices in favor of 
certain systems of theology occasioned in the 
several partisans of each. No doubt, the 
worthy men were generally unconscious of 
the influence of these prejudices; yet some- 
how the memory was seldom so clear in rela- 
tion to those texts which told against them as 
in relation to those which told for them. A 
certain Quaker had an impression that the 
words instituting the Eucharist were pre- 
ceded bya qualifying expression, and Jesus 
sald TO THE TWELVE “ Do this in remembrance 
of me,” while he could not exactly recollect 
whether or not the formula of ** baptism” was 
expressed in the genera] terms some muain- 
tained it was. Several Unitarians had a clear 
recollection that in several places the author- 
ity of Griesbach’s recension was decidedly 
against the common reading; while the Trin- 
itarians maintained that Griesbach’s recension 
in those instances had left that reading undis- 
turbed. An Episcopalian began to have his 
doubts whether the usage in favor of the 
interchange of the words “bishop” and 
“ presbyter’? was so uniform as the Presby- 
terian and Independent maintained, and 
whether there was not a passage In which 
Timothy and Titus were expressly called 
“bishops.”” The Presbyterian and Independ- 
ent had similar biases; and one gentleman, 
who was a strenuous advocate of the system 
of the latter, enforced one equivocal remem- 
brance by saying he could, as it were, dis- 
tinctly see the very spot on the page before 
his mind’s eye. Such tricks will imagination 
play with the memory when preconception 
plays tricks with the imagination! In like 
manner, it was seen that, while the Calvinist 
was very distinct in his recollection of the 
ninth chapter of Romans, his memory was 
very faint as respects the exact wording of 
some of the verses in the Epistle of James; 
and, though the Arminian had a most vivacious 
impression of all those passages which spoke 
of the claims of the law, he was in some 
doubt whether the Apostle Paul’s sentiments 
respecting human depravity and justification 
by faith alone had not been a little exag- 
gerated. In short, it very clearly appeared 
that tradition was no safe guide ; that, if, even 
when she was hardly a month old, she could 
play such freaks with the memories of honest 
people, there was but a sorry prospect of the 
secure transmission of truth for eighteen hun- 
dred years. From each man’s memory seemed 
to glide something or other which he was not 
inclined to retain there, and each seemed to 
substitute in its stead something that he liked 
better. 

It was curious to see by what odd associa- 
tions —sometimes of contrast, sometimes of re- 
semblance—obscure texts were recovered, 
though they were verified, when once men- 
tioned, by the consciousness of hundreds. 
One old gentleman, a miser, contributed (and 
it was all he did contribute) a maxim of pru- 
dence, which he recollected principally from 
having systematically abused it. Al) the eth. 
ical maxims, indeed, were soon collected ; for, 
though, as usual, no one recollected his own 
peculiar duties or infirmities, every one, as 
usual, kindly remembered those of his neigh- 
bors. Husbands remembered what was due 
from their wives, and wives what was due from 
their husbands. The unpleasant sayings about 
“ better to dwell on the housetop”’ and “the 
perpetual dropping on a very rainy day” were 
called to mind by thousands. Almost the 
whole of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes were con- 
tributed, in the merest fragments, in this way. 
As for Sulomon’s ‘‘ times for everything,” few 
could remember them all; but everybody re- 
membered some. Undertakers said there was 
a ‘time to mourn,” and Comedians that there 
was 8 “ time to laugh’”’; young ladies innume’ 
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able remembered there was a “time to love,” 
and people of all kinds that there was a ** time 
to hate."” Everybody knew there was a ‘‘time 
to speak”; but a worthy Quaker reminded 
them that there was also a “time to keep 
silence.” 

Some dry parts of the laws of Moses were re- 
covered by the memory of jurists, who seemed 
to have no knowledge whatever of any other 
parts of the sacred volume ; while, in like man- 
ner, one or two antiquarians supplied some 
very difficult genealogical and chronological 
matters, in equal ignorance of the moral and 
spiritual contents of the Scriptures. 

As people became accustomed to the phe- 
nomenon, the perverse humors of mankind dis- 
played themselves in a variety of ways. The 
efforts of the pious assembly were abundantly 
laughed at, but I must in justice add with- 
out driving them from their purpose. Some 
profane wags suggested there was now a good 
opportunity of realizing the scheme of taking 
“yot”’ out of the Commandments, and insert- 
ing it in the Creed. But they were sarcastical- 
ly told that the old objection tothe plan would 
still apply: that they would not sin with equal 
relish if they were expressly commanded to do 
so, nor take such pleasure in infidelity if infi- 
delity became a duty. 

But the most amusing thing of all was to see, 
as time made men more familiar with this 
strange event, the variety of speculations 
which were entertained respecting its object and 
design. Many began gravely to question 
whether it was the duty of the synod to at- 
tempt the restoration of a book of which God 
himself had so manifestly deprived the world ; 
and whether it was not a profane, nay, an athe- 
istical attempt to frustrate his will. Some, 
who were secretly glad to be released from so 
troublesome a book, were particularly pious on 
this head, and exclaimed bitterly against this 
rash attempt to counteract and catcel the de- 
crees of Heaven. The Papists, on their part, 
were confident that the design was to correct 
the exorbitancies of a rabid Protestantism, and 
show the world by direct miracle the necessi- 
ty of submitting to the decision of their 
church and the infallibility of the Supreme 
Pontiff, who, as they truly alleged, could de- 
cide all knotty points quite as well without the 
Word of God as with it. On being reminded 
that the writings of the Fathers—on which they 
laid so much stress, as the vouchers of their 
traditions—were mutilated by the same stroke 
which had demolished the Bible (all their quo- 
tations beitg erased), some of the Jesuits af- 
firmed that many of the Fathers were ratherim- 
proved than otherwise by the omission, and 
that they found these writings quite as intelli- 
gible and not less edifying than before. In 
this many Protestants very cordially agreed. 
On the other hand, many of our modern 
infidels gave an entirely new turn to the whole 
affair, by saying that the visitation was evi- 
dently not in judgment, but in mercy; that 
God, in compassion, and not in indignation, 
had taken away a book which man had re- 
garded with an extravagant admiration and 
idolatry, and which they had exalted to the 
place of that clear internal oracle which he 
had planted {mn the human breast; in a 
word, that, if it was a rebuke at all, it 
was a rebuke to a rampant “ bibliolatry.” 
As I heard all these different versions of so 
simple a matter, and found that not a few 
were inclined to each, Icould not help ex- 
claiming : “ In truth, the Devil is a very clever 
fellow, and man even a greater blockhead 
than I had taken him for.” But,in spite of 
the surprise with which I had listened to these 
various explanations of an event which seemed 
to me clear as if written with a sunbeam, this 
last reason, which assigned as the cause of God’s 
resumption of his own gift an extravagant 
admiration and veneration of it on the part of 
mankind—it being so notorious that those who 
professed belief in its divine origin and author- 
ity had (even the best of them) so grievously 
neglected both the study and the practice of 
it—struck me as so exquisitely ludicrous that 
I broke into a fit of laughter, which awoke me. 
I found that it was broad daylight, and the 
morning sun was streaming in at the window 
and shining in quiet radiance upon the open 
Bible which lay upon my table. So strongly 
had my dream impressed me that [ almost felt 
as though, on inspection, I should find the 
sacred leaves a blank; and it was, therefore, 
with joy that my eyes rested on those words, 
which I read through grateful tears: ‘‘The 
gifts of God are WITHOUT REPENTANCE.”"— 
“ Eelipse of Faith.” 





Baron von MUNCHAUSEN announces from 
Jerusalem that the statue found about a year 
ago at Gaza has been hauled, by authority 
of the Turks, to Yafa, from thence to be 
shipped to Constantinople. Up to the present 
time, however, this has proved impracticable, 
a captain of the German Lloyd’s steamer hay- 


ing declined to take it, fearing it might prove 
too heavy for the cranes of his boat. The 
statue, thesetu, now awaits the arrival of a 
Turkish man of-war to bear it to its destina- 
tion. 
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THERE are three qualifications that are nec- 
essary to the successful artist. His eye must 
be trained, that he may see Nature; his hand 
must be trained, that he may express the things 
that he sees ; and his judgment must be trained, 
so that, gauging the popular mind, he may 
know what will be best felt and understood. 
These qualifications are possessed in an emi- 
nent degree by both Mesers. James H. and 
William H. Beard, both of whose works have 
been long familiar to New York connoisseurs 
in art. Mr. James H. Beard, the elder of these 
two remarkable brothers, was born in Buffalo, 
N. Y., in 1814; but, going to Ohio as a cbild, 
wrought there his first successes, which were 
principally in the line of portraiture. His 
career among New York artists dates from 1846, 
when he came to the city, and at once received 
recognition as aman of far more than ordinary 
talent. There is something a little unfit in 
styling him, assome of his admirers have done, 
“*The Landseer of America,’”’ as his remarkably 
clever animal pictures have been by no means 
the best of his work. Mr. Beard is a man who 
bas a singularly keen perception of the human 
resemblances that exists in animals; but it is 
an injustice to him to rate him among artists 
for his ability to bring their single faculty to 
expression. One must also give him credit for 
great skill in technique, and especially in 
composition. Mr. Beard’s pictures are always 
in demand among picture-buyers, and speci- 
mens of his work may be foundin our best 
galleries. His studio, at 1300 Broadway, is 
pervaded with a delightful art atmosphere 
and with the genial personality of the artist. 
himself. 

Mr. W. H. Beard has all of his brother's 
skill in the delineation of the various phases 
of animal life, plus a strong element of hu- 
mor. Mr. Beard’s pictures can always be 
easily found in the exhibitions, on account of 
the smiling group that invariably surrounds 
them. When his “ March of Silence’ was 
exhibited in Boston, some years ago, an art 
critic, standing before it, remarked to a friend : 
“ There is a great deal of soul in that picture.” 
“Soul in it!’? said the other. ‘There are 
soulse—as many souls as there are bears.’”’ A 
recent writer on art matters says very ‘sly 
that Mr. Beard “‘humanizes the brute crea- 
tion in aclearly satirical way.” His satire is 
not that satire that mocks at virtues; but 
which, pointing the finger of ridicule at vice, 
helps greatly in the world’s work of putting 
itto shame. Mr. Beard’s principal picture for 
the Academy fully sustains his already 
acquired reputation. It represents a bear- 
hunter, surrounded by a group of triumphant 
bears, who have taken away the huoter’s gun, 
turned it upon the trembling sportsman, who 
looks as a man may be supposed to look when 
in the deepest agonies of the nightmare. He’s 
a poor, weak, miserable creature; but the 
bears are jolly enough to remove from the 
spectator’s mind an impression of the man’s 
discomfort. Mr. Tuckerman said of this 
artist : ‘“‘ Somewhat in the vein of Kaulbach,”’ 
(with which beginning we do not agree), 
‘Mr. Beard has painted what an art student 
calls ‘jokes vital with merry thought and 
healthy absurdity.’”? And Mr. Jarves, in his 
“ Art Idea,” says of him that “in his own 
vein he has no equal.”’ 

Not yet fully known among lovers of art in 
America, but yet to be widely known, unless he 
breaks the promise of his early work, is D. M. 
Bunker, whose water-colors in the recent 
exhibition were most praiseworthy, though the 
best of them was so badly hung that it failed 
to attract the attention due to its merit. Mr. 
Bunker has in his studio, at 788 Broadway, his 
Academy picture, ‘‘ When the Tide is Down,” 
a stranded vessel, lying lazily in the shallow 
water, its graceful lines in strong relief against 
the still water of the harbor, with a group of 
toilers by the sea giving life to the composi- 
tion. Mr. Bunker has been a student with C. 
M. Dewey, and is, no doubt, under grateful 
obligation to that excellent artist for much 
help as to methods of working, though his 
success has come rather through the “clear 
vision ’’ to see Nature to her depths, and tos 
poetical faculty of giving expression to what 
he sees. Mr. Bunker’s pictures are thought- 
fully considered in all respects, and he has the 
rare good sense not to put too much into his 
compositions. Nothing atones for the lack of 
simplicity in a picture. One picture should 
tell but one story. Asacolorist, Mr. Bunker 
nelines strongly to the gray and quiet phases 
of Nature, and his pictures have in them much 
of that luminous silvery light for which 
Corot’s pictures were pre-eminent, though no 
one who studies his pictures carefully could 
justly accuse him of beiug an imitator of the 
great French artist. 

Only those who have stood alone beside the 
sounding, sobbing ses, and have felt the majes- 
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tic power of Nature at such a time, can fully 
understand or appreciate A. F. Bunner’s last 
picture, which will appear shortly on the walls 
of the Academy. Que feels almost safe in pre- 
dicting that there will be no better seaside 
picture. ‘Old Cedars on the Coast of Maine”— 
that is the name of the picture; but names go 
for little with such picturesas this. There are 
no names for the best things in art. They go 
too deep for words. The picture which can 
be wholly described might as well never have 
been painted. The name to a picture like this 
gives as much idea regarding the real truth in 
the picture as the census-maker’s description 
of a man gives of the man’s life and character. 
There are cedars, to be sure, in Mr. Bunner’s 
picture—gnarled cedars, which with tough 
fiber have resisted the force of storms and 
lived on grandly; and there is glow of vapor- 
ous, light-flooded atmosphere; and there are 
broken waves upon the beach; and there is 
hillside, made ruddy with the salt-mists; but 
throuzh all and above all there is a subtle 
sweetness and grandeur, utterly inexpressible. 
Mr. Bunner was wise in leaving al] figures 
out of his -picture. One desires to be 
alone in such a place; to stand and 
listen undisturbed to the mystery of the 

cean’s ebb and flow; to put his own soul 
upon the heart-throb of Nature, and be still. 
Mr. Bunner’s last picture is, undoubtedly, his 
best picture. In it he has uttered so mucb of 
himstlf as it is possible for him to give to an- 
other. His previous works have brought him 
more than a small measure of success, and his 
recently-acquired honorsinthe National Acade- 
my were not too soon bestowed. His Venetian 
piciures have been unsurpassed in poetical 
treatment by any pictures of American artists 
exhibited in this country within the last decade. 
Mr. Bunner was a close student of Nature and 
of Art, after his own way and will, for twelve 
years before he entered an atelier as a pupil. 
He was conscientious in bis study, and percep- 
tion came to him before expression. He thus 
assured himeelf that there was something to say 
before he looked about for the best way of 
saying something. There is in all Mr. Bunner’s 
pic:ures the greatest fidelity to great truths. 
‘They are broad in treatment, as they are big in 
conception. He shows the finical ways of 
the school-men, on one efde, and the slipshod 
hopelessness of the expressionists, on the other. 
His values are seldom at fault, because his 
pictures are keyed from Nature. In color 
there fs great richness always, with, perhaps, 
in some of his Venetian pictures an intensity 
that makes one forget sometimes the details 
of the composition. Mr. Bunner is rapidly 
making for himself a national reputation. His 
studio is intbe Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Building. 
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THE common toad ( Bufo lentiginosus Amert- 
canus) has, a8 perhaps some of my readers ure 
aware, two protuberances of about the size 
and shape of split beans, one on each side of 
the body, just behind the head. These are 
glands—the parotid—which secrete a thick, 
white, acrid fluid, soluble in water, and hav- 
ing a slight acid reaction. 

If a tood be taken in the hand, and one of 
these glands pressed upon with the back of a 
scalpel or similar instrument, this liquid, which 
is the “* poison’”’ of the toad, will exude in minute 
drops. 

Puckard says: ‘‘The toads secrete in the 
parotid glands a tad smelling fluid, which, 
applied to tender skins, produces erysipelas.’’ 

Buckland gives an account of a man who, 
having bitten off the head of a toad, fora wager, 
was taken dangerously ill for some time, his 
lips, tongue, and throat swelling in a most 
frightful manner. 

Some years ago an account appeared in a 
French journal of a lad who, having captured 
a large toad in his naked hand, the skin of 
which was abraded, was soon taken with vertigo 
and vomitings, and died in a short time, the 
poison being absorbed by the surface of the 
wound. , 

Led by these and other statements in regard 
tothe poisonous character of the European 
toad, I during the past summer made a num- 
ber of experiments to ascertain whether its 
American representative was equally venom- 
ous. 

My plan of operating was simply- to press 
upon one of the glands until adrop of fluid 
exuded, collect this on the point of a lancet, 
and then, with a few sharp scratches, usually 
on one of the limbs, innoculate the animal to 
be experimented upon. Toads vaccinated 
with their venom, or that of other toads, are— 
unlike the venomous snakes, which quickly 
die from the effects of their own poison should 
{t be introduced into the blood—not in any 
way affected, 
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Upon reptiles, such as the tortoise, the fluid 
acts asa powerful irritant. The wound made 
by the lancet widens, sloughs, and finally 
leaves a hard, round tumor, which is after a 
time absorbed. 

To pigeons it is a powerful poison. The part 
inoculated becomes swollen, purple, very hot. 
The pigeon, almost unable to stand, squats in 
corners, with shut eyes and rumpled feathers, 
refusing food, but drinking much water. In 
one upon which I operated the whole outer 
muscles of the leg sloughed away ; but it, like 
all { have experimented on, recovered in a few 
weeks. 

This secretion has in my hands proved to be 
almost harmless in its action upon mammals, 
such as rats and rabbits; its effect being that 
of a simple irritant, producing no more inflam- 
mation than would the same amount of acetic 
acid under the same conditions. 

Lastly, upon my own skin only a slight red- 
ness is produced by the application of this 
fluid. 

From these experiments, I think we may 
justly conclude that this secretion, which Eu- 
ropean naturalists call in the Bufo vu/garis 
(common toad of Europe) the “venom,” is 
in the B. Americanus incapable of producing 
in man, even when brought in contact with an 
abraded surface, more than a very slight degree 
of local inflammation. 

The use of this secretion is, evidently, to 
protect the animal from the attacks of carniv- 
orous avimals. It is a well-known fact thata 
dog will not take a toad in his mouth. Thts is 
because his tongue and lips are burnt by the 
acid fluid, and he has learned by experience it 
is best to leave toads alone. 

But not only is the toad not venomous, it is 
a most useful little animal, eating iu a single 
summer thousands of injurious insects, thus 
ridding the farmer of one of his greatest ene- 
mies. 





Sanitary. 


HOUSE-DRAINS AND OTHER SANI- 
TARY APPLIANCES. 








Since the breakage or leakage of an inside 
bouse-drain is so hazardous a thing, if undis- 
covered, the best material for all of these drains 
or soil-pipes is cast-iron. The rule with good 
plumbers is to fill the joints with melted lead 
and have them well caiked, as the hot lead con- 
tracts. Where lead is used for these pipes, it 
corrodes at the joints or may be eaten by 
rats, or penetrated by snails. It is usu- 
al and proper to use lead for some of 
the small, easily-accessible pipes, although 
many of these might well be replaced by iron. 
If lead ia used where it joins the main iron 
pipe, a brass ferrule, made fast to the lead pipe, 
should insert into the joining of the ircn pipe. 
This main soil-pipe will, of course, be joined 
or entered by the various pipes from water- 
closets, bath-tubs, wash-bowls, laundry and 
scullery, unless, as some prefer, the water- 
closets have a separate pipe. The soil-pipe 
must extend through the roof, with its end 
wide open, and high enough not to be covered 
by the roof-snow. Thus from the opening in 
the drain or sewer outside and this one on the 
roof you secure currents and ventilation. That 
means air, which is the royal purifier. The 
draught wiil usually be found upward, for in 
winter the temperature of the house is warmer 
than outside, and in summer the heat on the 
pipe on the roof is greater than at the under- 
ground vent on the outside. There is some 
difference of opivion as to whether it is safe 
to bave the outside opening near the house, 
and with no shaft running up from it. Most 
contend that, if the opening on the roof is not 
choked in any way, the draught will always be 
upward, except when air is puffed out by a 
descending heavy flush of water. Even then 
itis but temporary, and in a pipe thus kept 
open at each end foulness cannot linger. We 
prefer that this outside opening be not undera 
window or very near the portico, and it must 
not be allowed to be covered up by snow or 
ice. Many prefer a tube to it, reaching a few 
feet above ground ; and some a shaft, reaching 
above any of the house-windows. 

Thus far all is well. Next we are to see to 
it that all connections made into this pipe 
from the various inside fixtures are of proper 
material, well jointed, have proper inclination 
to the soil-pipe, have proper traps, and that the 
traps are so provided for as not to be liable to 
be siphoned by a rusb of water through 
the main soil-pipe. In many houses the same 
pipe carries the water from bowl and bath-tub 
to the water-closet, and this to the main soil- 
pipe. This is a risk. The dirty water from 
each bowl, as well as the overflow, should go 
direct to the soil-pipe, and not by way of the 
water-closet. Where an odor is perceived in 
your closet, or from any pipe, all the condi- 
tions thus far named should be inquired into. 
The overflows of bowls are especially liable to 
prove tubes for the entrance of soil-pipe air. 
As the basin seldom overfiows, even if these 





tubes have seals or water-traps, they soon be- 
come evaporated. 

The usual trap depended on to prevent the 
inflow of foul air from the soil-pipe is merely 
a bend or fall, so madein the pipe as that 
water will stand in {t, and so serve to interrupt 
the ingress of foul air. It ts now insisted by 
many plumbers that each such trap must 
have a vent going from it, and somehow con- 
nected with a separate ventilating pipe as not 
to admit of siphoning. If the soil-pipe is kept 
in perfect order, as heretofore described; if all 
side pipes go to it independently, and without 
joining with the wa‘er-closet pipes; if no rain- 
water enters the soil-pipe, we do not believe 
this precaution necessary in private fainilies. 
Where there is an immense use of water there 
fs more need of such an arrangement. Or a 
bath-tub, if let out by a pipe nearly the size of 
the soll-pipe, might siphon the smaller tubes 
of wash-basins. By right forms of trap and 
right proportioning of the size of various 
tubes, we believe we shall yet avoid the need 
of these vents. We even hope the time may 
come when the soil-pipe shall be so secured as 
to perfect ventilation and so perfect a trap 
secured that only a single one will be needed 
in any pipe. Each householder may thus 
acquaint himself with the principles of house- 
pipe construction, and be prepared hereafter to 
follow usin inquiry as to traps, grease-traps, 
and water-closet apparatus. 


Biblical Research, 


Tue Jewish Messenger saya that a fac 
simile copy has been received by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund of a Phenican inscription 
from the Pool of Siloam. It was first discov- 
ered by their correspondent in Jerusalem, a few 
months ago, and consists of six lines (about 
150 words in all), enclosed within a tablet, the 
letters of which it is composed being almost 
identical with those on the Moabite Stone. It 
has been anxtously awaited by the experts in 
Europe, and we may soon expect a translation. 
If not of equal historical value with the monu- 
ment of Mesha, it cannot fafl to prove of great 
archeological interest. To get at the inscrip- 
tion, the water had to be lowered by making a 
ditch through the Pool, so as to reduce it to ite 
former level, it having become choked up with 
rubbish in the course of years, and its bed ac- 
cordingly raised. The Pool of Siloam is of 
very ancient workmanship, and ts supposed to 
be connected with the waterworks made by 
King Hezekiah, and to be supplied from a 
spring of living water in the heart of the Tem- 
ple rock. The name still exists in its Arabic 
form in the Kefr Silwan, or village of Siloam— 
a cluster of dwellings, half hovels, half natur- 
al caves, onthe opposite side of the valley, 
whose inhabitants, when not engaged in theft, 
earn a scanty livelihood by carrying water of 
the Pool into the town forsale. No legend 
remains of the healing power of the Pool, 
and it would be interesting if the inscription 
should contain any allusion to sick persons 
who waited for the angel to trouble the waters. 
This is not so improbable as may at first sight 
seem, for the date {s certainly not later than 
the first century of our era and may be much 
earlier: while it would appear to be the work 
of more than one hand and Is just such a rec- 
ord as a pilgrim would leave. 


....There were several places in the south 
of Palestine named Etam, ‘“‘The Eagle’s 
Nest’; but the one which became the hiding- 
place of Samson fs particularized as a “‘ rock " 
or “cliff” (Judges xv, 11). A new identifica- 
tion of this with the village Bait ’Atal, stand- 
ing on a conspicuous and rugged knoll of rock 
above a deep valley, has recently been made. 
Under the village lies a long tunnel, to which 
a Hebrew name, signifying ‘‘Caveof Refuge,” 
still applies, and it {is proposed to recognize in 
this singular cavern, close to the principal 
spring of the place, the cleft (wrongly rendered 
“top” in the Authorized Version) of the Rock 
Etam, into which the hero Samson descended 
when hiding from his enemies. The place 
above mentioned will be found laid down on 
sheet XVII of the new map of Western Pales- 
tine. 

....M. Clermont-Ganneau has again entered 
the consular service of the French Govern- 
ment, to be stationed at Jerusalem. At the 
same time, in sympathy with his late connec- 
tion and archeological work, he will furnish 
the Palestine Exploration Fund regularly with 
accounts of everything that is discovered, 
attempted, or undertaken in the line of re- 
search throughout the Holy Land. His first 
letter is expected to appear in the April 
“ Statement.” 

...-Professor W. Wright translates a Pheni- 
clan inscription, recently found in the Island 
of Cyprus, along with some other inscriptions 
and gems by Mr. Cobham, thus: “This stele 
to Eshmun, his lord [dedicates] Sardal, the 
son of Abd-melqarth, the son of Resheph- 
yathon, the interpreter 6f the two thrones (or 
courts). 




















Music, 


At its final concert for this season, the 
Oratorio Society produced for the first time in 
this city Handel’s * L’ Allegro, ll Pensieroxo ed 
It Moderato,” a beautiful composition, else- 
where an acknowledged favorite. We are so 
wonted to Handel in his loftier and religious 
moods that these more earthly strains and 
secular or sprightly harmonies come upon 
our ears with a kind of surprise. They 
Present to us the great master in an un. 
familiar thouch none the less pleasing 
light, in which we discover (as in ‘‘ Acis and 
Galatea” and kindred compositions) that the 
pen which could write the “I Know that My 
Redeemer Liveth” and ‘For unto Usa Child 
is Born” could likewise merrily jot down an 
**Haste Thee Nympb” or ** Mirth, admit me of 
thy Crew.” The noble old work presented 
on this occasion fs literally a string of enchant- 
ing melodies from beginning to end; a work 
which appeals to the popular taste with 
@ pure voice and in the true spirit of art. 
If it fails to please this, it is because popu- 
lar taste has degenerated, not that it bas 
been educated beyond this charmingly old- 
fashioned music. The “L’Allecro,” after 
its more than a century of existence, is as 
fresh and quaint and sweet as if the ink on its 
pages were hardly dry. The performance by 
the Oratorio Society at this concert was in 
most respects highly satisfactory. Its chorus 
are now a well-trained band of singers, who 
do their work with the spirit and understand- 
ing, and who, we may add, watch their con- 
ductor while they sing. In such choruses as 
“Thus Past the Day” and ‘Then Let the 
Pealing Organ Blow” they did themselves 
much credit. Of the solo parts, Miss Whin- 
ners, Miss Winant, Mr. Toedt, and Mr. Georg 
Henschel sang their respective parts with taste 
and expression and in the true Handel spirit. 
Mme. Rosewald, however, did not do at all 
well, singing not seldom out of time and tune, 
while her uncertain attack and phrasing made 
the nervous listener about as uncomfortable 
as he could well be. The audi nces at both re- 
hearsal and concert were for the most part 
cold and unresponsive. We may remark that 
wecapnot regard Dr. Damrosch’s supplying 
the lack of an introduction tothe * L’Alle- 
gro” by an arrangement of Beethoven's fa- 
miliar “‘ La Malinconica” movement (from the 
well-known string quartet) with especial favor. 
It does not form a sufficiently decisive ** Intro- 
duction” for anything of this nature, its keep- 
ing with what follows is vaguely shown only 
by its title, and the mixing of composers is 
objectionable. So thorough a musician as Dr. 
Damrosch needs not to be told that he has not 
to turn from Handel’s own scores to find some- 
thing a good deal better for the purpose. 





...-The Symphony Society gave their fifth 
concert on the 5th. The program Included: 
Overture to “ The Magic Flute”........ erecccees 


Aria,“ 4h! Rendimt quel Core” 
Miss Ewity Winant: 


Concerto in G minor, No. 2.............+ C. Satnt-Sdens, 
Me. Franz RuaMEL. 


Bymphony IM C..........6.ceecccecccccescceecees Schubert, 






A large audience, though hardly as numerous 
as usual, attended both rehearsal and concert. 
The performance on each occasion of the 
Mozart overture was espectally spirited and 
excellent ; but the favorite Schubert symphony 
did not seem to be played with quite as much 
precision and delicacy as to the sm«ller orches- 
tral effete as we think we have a right to 
expect from Dr. Damrosch and bis band. 
The Saint-Siiens concerto, a brilliant, concise, 
and dramatic composition, well calculated to 
please a general audience, was admirably 
played by Mr. Rummel and the orchestra, the 
first movement and the flvale displaying cer- 
tain of the soloist qualities as a pianist to 
unusual advantage. Miss Winant sang, with 
ber usual musicianly intelligence and taste, the 
beautiful Rossi aria, and received a hearty 
demonstration of pleasure from the audience 
upon concluding it. Miss Winant is one of 
our few local singers who does good things 
quietly and as if it were easy to do them well. 
The last Symphony Society rehearsal occars 
on the S3ist inst., the concert following on 
April 24. 


...-Applicatious for season tickets have 
been flowing in upon the May Festival (om- 
mittee far in advance of the advertised date 
for such requests. Mr. Carl Feininger’s 
last two chamber concerts have been particu- 
larly good. ‘The next Saalfield Ballad Con- 
cert is anrounced for March 28th, The 
comparatively new-discovered Schubert Sym- 
phony has been lately performed for the first 
time. The work, however, is reported as proy- 
ing, upon presentation, somewhat immature 
and uninteresting. The Philharmonic 
Club gave a pleasant concert on the 8th, at 
Chickering Hall. The present musical 
season in New York may be supposed to end 




















by about the second week in May, 
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Personalities. 


CARLYLE thus refers, in his “ Remfnis- 
cences,”” to the loss of bis manuscript of the 
* French Revolution”: 


“ How well do I still remember that night 
when he [John Stuart Mill] came to tell us, 
pale as Hector’s ghost, that my unfortunate 
first volume was burnt. It was like half sen- 
tence of death to us both, and we had to pre- 
tend to take it lightly, so dismal and ghastly 
was his horror at it, and try to talk of ofher 
matters. He stayed three mortal hours or so; 
his departure quite a relief to us. Oh! the 
burst of sympathy my poor darling then gave 
me, flinging her arms around my neck, ani 
openly lamenting, condoling, and encouraging 
like a nobler second self! Under Heaven is 
nothing beantifuler. We sat talking till late; 
‘shall be written again’ my fixed word and 
resolution to her. Which proved to be such a 
task os I never tried before or since. I wrote 
out ‘ Feast of Fikes’ (Vo). IT), and then went at 
it. Found it fairly impossible for about a fort- 
night; passed three weeks reading Marryat’s 
novels; tried, cantious-cantionsly. as on ice, 
paper-thin. once more; and, in short, hada 
= more like breaking my heart than any other 
n my experience. Jennie, alone of beings, 
burnt Ike a steady lamp beside me. I forget 
how much of money we still had Ithink there 
was at first something like £300, perhaps £280, 
to front London with. Nor can Tin the least 
remember where we had gathered such a anm, 
except that it was our own, no part of it bor- 
rowed or given us byanybody. ‘ Tit to last till 
*French Revolution’ {s ready !’ And she had 
no misgivines at all. Mill was penitently liberal. 
Rent me £200 (in a day or two). of which I kept 
£109 (actual cost of house while I had written 





burnt volume): upon which he bonght me 
‘Biographie Universelle,’ which I got bound 
and atill have. Wish Teould find a way of get- 
ting the now much-macerated. chanced, and 


fanaticized ‘John Stuart Mill’ to take that £100 
hack ; but 1 fear there is no way.”’ 


-+-.Mre. James Stokes, a daughter of Anson 
ff. Phelps, died fn this city last week. She 
was well known in connection with many 
works of charity, and, with her staters, Mrs. 
William F. Dodge, Mra. B. Bakewell Atter- 
bury, and Mrs. Pond, founded the Phelps 
Memortal Mission and Flome for Boys. 
The Bible Society, the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Misstons, and 
other religious organizations have received 
valuable aid from her, and she was also a 
arge contributor to Oberlin and Hampton 
Colleges. When the Colored Home was 
ourned by the rioters, in 1863, Mrs. Stokes was 
among the first to contribute funds for {ts re- 
construction. Herlast years were devoted to 
private charity, and many were the friends 
whom Mrs. Stokes helped in a most quiet, un- 
ostentatious way. She was also much inter- 
ested in the establishment of schools tn Li- 
beria, of which colony her father had been 
one of the founders The funeral services 
were attended by a large number of friends, 
and were conducted by the Rev. Dr. C. A. 
Parkhurst, of the Madison-square Church, and 
by the Rev. Dr. Prentiss, both life-long friends 
of Mra. Stokes. Among those present were 
General George B. McClellan, William fF. 
Dodge, Henry Bergh, Colonel Thomas Stoker, 
D. Willis James, William EF. Dodge, Jr., Mar- 
cellus Hartley, George W. Lane, General C. C. 
Dodge, Dr. Gouverneur M. Smith, Commia- 
sioner Laimbeer, Charles Phelps, Captain 
George Dodge, Morris K. Jesup, F. A. Coaset, 
and the Rev. Dr. L. D. Bevan. 


...-Mr. Ivory Chamberlain, who died recent- 
ly, in this city, has heen long and favorably 
known by those familiar with the personnel 
of the newspaper press. For several yéars 
prior to his death he was the leading editorial 
writer of the New York Herald. Mr. Chamber- 
lain was born at New Wolfshoro, New Hamp- 
shire, March 13th, 1821, and received his early 
education inthe publie achools of his native 
state. He adopted teaching as hia voca- 
tion, but ina few years gave ft up for news 
paper writing. Asa political polemic he, per 
haps, had few superiors, and his diction, alwava 
dignified and sometiines of astateliness hardly 
in keeping within the straightforward, matter- 
of-fact statement of these latter days, was, 
nevertheless, always clear, easy, and forcible. 


His death is a great loss to the American 
Press. 


....Lady Florence Dixie's abrupt departure 
for South Africa, as war correspondent of the 
London Morning Fost, was caused by the re- 
ceipt of a severe message from the Queen, 
through the lord chamberlain, for appearing 
at the drawing-room without the usual plumes 
and lappets prescribed by court etiquette, to- 
gether with an intimation that,if she set any 
value on the Queen’s forgiveness, she would 
appear at the next drawing-room with the 
usual tokens of submission fluttering about 
her head. This Lady Florence refused to do, 


, and, to avoid any difficulty, started for the 


Mediterranean on the day before that fixed for 
the reception. There is, it is said, much dis- 
cussion as to how Lady Florence will discharge 
her novel duties. 


-»+-Secretary-of-War Lincoln was born in 
Springfield, Ml., August Ist, 1843. He is mar- 
ried and has three children, the oldest, a 
daughter, being twelve years of age. 








School and College. 


THERE are now six resident lecturers and 
nearly ninety students at Newnham, the 
woman’s college at Cambridge, England. 
Twenty-nine of the University professors ad- 
mit women to their lectures, while an ad- 
vanced course on eight sets of sunjects have 
been opened to them under special conditions. 
Girton College, another institution at Cam- 
bridge for female education, is largely patron- 
ized by the daugbters of clergymen. The educa- 
tion of women is said to be far more encour- 
aged in England than in this country, and 
teachers with a Cambridge diploma are ingreat 
demand. 





....The pupfls of the Indianapolis public 
schools are said to be ovasworked, and efforts 
are being made to shorten the hours and to cut 
down the course of study. A similar move- 
ment {is on foot In Kansas City, Mo. The state 
law fixes the school-day at six hours and the 
school superintendent of that place protests 
that it is too fatiguing for children of from 
five to ten years of age, especially when con- 
sideration is taken of the fact that pupils are 
frequently detained after school-hours, as a 
punishment or to learn lessons not properly 
prepared. 


....The total amount of funds held by Har- 
vard University is stated as $3,959,556.08. ‘The 
Observatory received $2,942.50 for the sale of 
time-signals during the past year, and the 
term-bills during that period amounted to 
$239,945.43. Prizes were given to the amount 
of $1,254. Thesum of $100,000 has recently 
been presented to the College, to build a new 
hall for the Law School. 


.---The will of the late General Charles 
Albright, of Mauch Chunk, Pa., by which he 
gave most of his property ultimately to Dick- 
enson College, is being contested, it having 
been made only ten days hefore his death, and 
the law requiring that bequests for charitable 
or religious purposes by will must be made at 
least one month before the death of the test- 
ator. 


....Kanens has now 6,194 school-detricts, an 
increase of 512 during the Inst year. In the 
past four years 1,402 achoolhouses have been 
built. The school population of last year was 
840,647 and the number of pupils enrolled tn 
the public schools was 231,434. The average 
dally attendance was far from being as good 
as it should have been. It was only 137,667. 


....dndge Albion W. Tourgée, the author of 
“A Fool's Errand,” {s in favor of compulsory 
education in the Southern States. Ata recent 
meeting in Philadelphia, he claimed that the 
evils of government in the South were caused 
by the fenorance of the masses of voters. 


....The &t. Petersburg School of Medicine 
has been open to women for eight years, and 
during thie time 796 students have matricn- 
lated. 111 were graduated, and 25 per cent. 
abandoned their studies. The course of atudy 
occuples five years. 


.. Newspapers are used as avehicle of 
instruction at the University of Rochester. 
Current matters of importance are read and 
discussed before the classes several times in 
the course of a week. 


....-Among the atndents at D. L. Moody's 
Seminary, at Northfield, Mass., the fifteen In- 
dian girls are said to rank high in their recita- 
tions and to be remarkably intelligent. 


.... There are 760 atudente at the three lead- 
ine educational institutions of Indiana—Pur- 
due University, the State Normal School, and 
the State University. 


....A complaint exists in Buffalo that the 
public schools of that city are entirely under 
political control, to the great detriment of ed- 
ucational interests. 


.... The New Jersey Legislature has recent- 
ly passed a bill forbidding the exclusion of 
colored students from any of the publie schools 
of the state. 


....It {s complained in Louisiana that the 
colored people are unwilling to pay the poll- 
tax needed to support the public schools prop- 
erly. 


....The public school teachers of New 
Orleans have received no pay since last July, 
and are said to be iv actual want. 


....The Harvard students will give three 
performances of the Greek play ‘‘ (Edipus 
Tyrannus” in May next. 


....Nineteen of the Yale College Alumni 
occupy important official positions in the State 
of Connecticut. 


....The degree of LL.D. has been conferred 
upon President Hayes by the Johns Hopkins 
University. 


..»-The subject of compulsory education is 
being revived in California. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 






L ebbies. 


Cuesrxvrs don’t have wings; but they 
are sort of burred-like. 


...-Patient waiters are no losers. It is the 
patient guests at the table who are the losers. 





....Nasby is going to Europe in the spring. 
For his health, probably. He has long hada 
bad spell. 


... A prominent lumberman-in Burlington 
has bad his coat-of-arms painted onthe panels 
of his carriage, with the Latin motto “ Vidi,” 
which by interpetation is ‘I saw.’’ 


....The mother had cut her little daughter’s 
hair to make “bangs.” Surveying her own 
work, shesald: ‘ Bessie, yesterday you looked 
as if you had no sense. To-day you look as if 
your mother had none.” 


..-.John B, Gough admits that if one of his 
suspender-buttons had given way during his 
first public lecture his oratory would never 
have been heard of again. The world may be 
said to rest on pins and needles. 


....How can we prevent murder? asks a 
Chicago editor. An effective way would be to 
kill the murderer about an hour before he 
committed the crime. Did this plan never 
occur to the giant intellect of Chicago ? 


....An ingenious mother, who has long been 
bothered by the fastidiousness of her children 
at table, has at last discovered a method of 
circumventing them. She places what she 
wants each child to eat before its neighbor at 
table; and, of course, each cries for what the 
other has, and the ends of justice are promoted. 


....Surprise parties are coming into vogue 
again. The person to be surprised issues the 
invitation, through a friend, and then has the 
house splendidly decorated with flowers and 
some magnificent food in the panty and every- 
thing in fine shape, so people can see that the 
hostess has things in fine style when she 
doesn’t expect company. 


....The Norwich Bulletin says : ‘‘ A French fam- 
fly with twenty-one children arrived in a neigh- 
boring mill village from Canada, recently. The 
next day the father presented himself to the 
superintendent, and addressed him thus: ‘I 
wants to put ze woman and children in ze mills 
to work. If they suits, by gar, den I sends 
for ze rest of ze familee.”’ 


...-Aman being asked about the trustworth- 
fness of a certain person who was in search of 
a situation sald: “ There are, doubtless, voca- 
tions in which he could be trusted. There’s real 
estate, forexample. If that was put in his care, 
1 think the owner would find his property 
where he left it. I shouldn’t care to speak as 
to any other kind of property.”’ 


...."Twas Harry who the silence broke: 
“* Miss Kate, why are you like a tree?”’ 
* Because—because I’m board,”’ she spoke. 
“Oh! no. Because you’re woo’d,”’ said he. 


“Why are you like a tree?’ said she. 
**T have a—heart?”’ he asked, so low. 
Her answer made the young man red: 
“Because you're sappy. Don’t you know?’’ 


....A Berks County editor had just finished 
an able and lengthy editorial on the *‘ Physical 
Degeneracy of Women,” when a robust female 
entered the office, with a cartwhip in one hand 
and a copy of his paper in the other. As the 
editor threw open a window and was about to 
spring out, the woman modestly said she had 
“brought the lost whip advertised in yester- 
day’s paper, and she wanted the fifty cents re- 
ward offered.” 


....An engaged young man is late in paying 
his regular visit in the dwelling of his musical- 
ly-inclined betrothed. The young lady is 
anxious. The family sympathizes with her 
anxiety. Suddenly the bell rings, and the 
calm blue sky of peace reappears in the young 
girl’s eyes, as she exclaims, rapturously but 
ungrammatically: ‘‘That’s him! How ex- 
quisite his technique is on the bell-pull, and 
oh! the breadth of his ring.” 


....The following correspondence over the 
telepbone wires yesterday is a further proof of 
the fact that noone but a bald-headed man 
could do without one: ‘Hello, central!’ 
“ ello!” “Connect me with the Signal Bu- 
reau.” “Allright! Goahead.” “ Hello, Sig- 
nal!” “Hello! “Is it going to thaw to- 
day?’ ‘ Yes, there are indications.” “‘ How’s 
the wind?’ ‘Getting round to the south.” 
“Do you think I can safely have my haircut ?” 
“ Wait a minute until I can consult the barom- 
eter, thermometer, and wind-gauge.”’ [Silence 
for half a minute.] ‘‘ Hello!” “ Hello!” “ Yes, 
you can goahead. There won't be any change 
to speak of for the next twelve hours. There 
is a cold wave moving up the Ohio River and 
a snow-storm is reported at Cheyenne ; but, if 
I were you, I'd take my cbances on the hair- 
cutting.” “ All right! Much obliged.” “Good- 
bye.” 








[March 17, 1881. 


Ministerial Register, 
BARNES, H. F., Prac pastorate at Win- 


chester, Mass. 


BRONSON, B. F., Putnam, Conn., accepts call 
to Andover, Mass. 

CLEAVES, F. E., New Boston, N. H., closes 
his labors. 

— A. J., removes from Perry to Kipton, 





FUSON, 8. K., Rockville, accepts call to 
Lebanon, Ind. 
GALLAHER, Pavt, becomes pastor at Sea- 
brook, N. H. 
— M. D., accepts call to Blacksburg, 
a. 


JUDSON, Epwarp, Orange, N. J., resigns. 
LEWIS, J. T., accepts call to Owl Creek, O. 
—- , accepts call to Brentwood, 


ROBINSON, J. B., Concord, N. H., resigns. 

SPINNEY, Epmunp C., Burlington, Lowa, 
called to Concord, N. H. 

TROW, Georace C., ord. at Wilton, N. H. 

WARREN, G. F., resigns pastorate of Trinity 
ch., East Boston; Mass. 

WOODRUFF, A. N., Grafton, Vt., accepts 
call to Wales, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

FORBES, 8. B., West Winsted, called to Sec- 
ond ch., Rockville, Conn. 

FULLERTON, J. E., Laconia, N. H., dis- 
missed. 

HAND, 8. LaRoy, Ogden, Ia., accepts call to 
Webster Groves, Mo., ten miles from 8t. 
Louis. 

JONES, Newton I., Hartford Seminary, will 
supply South Windsor, Conn. 

NIMS, GRanvitie W., Roxbury, N. H., called 
to Walton, N. Y. 

PEEKE, A. Paice, called to Reformed ch., 
Amboy, Il. 

PUTNAM, H. B., Charlotte, declines call to 
Middlebury, Vt. 

SMITH, Emerson, Everett, accepts call to 
Oswego, 

LUTHERAN, 


BAKER, I. O., called to First ch., Erie, Penn. 

BEARD, M. L., Gettysburg, Penn., accepts 
call to Burkittsville, Md. 

CHRISTY, V. B., accepts call to Zelienople, 
Penn. 

ECKERT, J. V., Columbia, accepts call to 
Millersville, Penn. 

HERRING, 8S. E., Wrightsville, Penn., resigns, 

HURSH, J. G. M., removes from Vandalia, 
Ill., to Whitestown, Ind. 

KRIDER, Isaac, accepts call to Bellwood, 
Penn. 

KUHNS, 8. W., becomes pastor of First ch., 
Columbus, O. 

— 8., accepts call to Duncanaville, 

enn. 

SCHMUCKER, B. M., Reading, accepts call 
to Pottstown, Penn. 

SHANNON, 8. G., Logan, Penn., resigns. 

STUDEBAKER, A. H., inst. in First ch., Har- 
risburg, Penn. 

SUTPHEN, Paut F., Valatie, N. Y., resigns. 

WILHELM, M. L., accepts call to Bellville, O. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ABBEY, Epwarp, inst. in Hamilton, O. 

ANDREWS, Sutras M., died, recently, at 
Doylestown, Penn. ' 

COBB, ARcHIBALD P., Freehold, N. J., died, 
recently, aged 51. 

EWALT, J. A., Streator, Ill., declines call to 
8t. Louis, Mo. 

FIELD, R. E., Brooklyn, N. Y., supplies Den- 
ver, Col. 

JEFFRIES, C. Detano, Allegheny City, Penn., 
called to Tecumseh, Neb. 

MACBETH, W. C., accepts call to Knowers- 
ville, N. Y. 

MAYOU, Josepn, formerly a missionary in 
India, becomes pastor in Highland, Kan. 

MINER, F. B., Norwood, accepts call to Pax- 
ton, Ill. 

PRINGLE, Hewry C., died, recently, at Morris- 
town, O. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


BONTE, J. H. C., becomes pastor at Redwood 
City, Cal. 

BROWN, ALFRrep, becomes a missionary in 
Topeka, Kan. 

a he Joun, acceps call to Haverstraw, 


GREEN! FEAF, Artaor P., ord. deacon in 
Mobile, Ala. 

TIPBALS, Cnartes A., Red Bank, N. J., ac- 
cepts call to St. Peter’s, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

WARD, E. H., accepts call to Stockton, Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


BLACK, Wri. H , resigns pastorate Pitts- 
burg, Penn., accepts call to Lucas-ave. 
Cumberland Pres. ch., 8t. Louis, Mo. 

DAHLMAN, A. E., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts 
eall to German Reformed ch., Lancaster, 
Penn. 

DINES, Trsox, of Missouri Conference of 
M. ¥. Church, South, died, recently. 

FARMER, Et P., a pioneer Methodist preacher 
in Indiana, died recently, at Bloomington, 
in that state, aged 87. 

KESSLER, Tos14s, ord. and inst. in Reformed 
German ch., Leesport, Penn. 

KLINE, A. L., D.D., of Southern Presbyterian 
Church, died, recently, at Enterprise, Miss.. 

ROWLAND, M. 8., of Reformed German eb., 
Vincent, Penn., dismissed. : 

ZIEGLER, W. H., resigns pastorate Reformed 
German ch., Goshen, Ind. 


~~ 
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- Literature. 


fhe prompt mention tn our list of “ Books o7 the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishera for all volumes received. The inerests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


HART’S SYLLABUS OF ANGLO- 
SAXON LITERATURE.* 














BY PROFESSOR F. A. MARCH, LL.D. 


[In the printing of this notice we follow, at the au- 
thor’s request, the spelling of the Filological Society.) 

THe Germans hav at last come round to 
Anglo-Saxon. For years and years after 
the revival of the study of the northern 
languages, under the influence of the 
Grimms and tlieir associates, while the tire- 
less workers in the German schools rolled 
the Gothic over and over, every syllable 
and letter of it, hundreds of times, and the 
Old High German also, and made incessant 
incursions into the Icelandic, they fought 
shy of the Anglo-Saxon. A great mass of 
the remains in that language was lockt up 
in inaccessible manuscripts, and the edi- 
tions of such works as wer printed wer of 
suspicious correctness. There seemed to 
be no possibility of handling anything with 
that Griindlichkeit, which the true German 
considers as the indispensable characteristic 
of al! good work. 

Within the last few vears, however, the 
publications of the Erly English Text 
Society hav greatly enlarged the material, 
and Grein’s vocabulary of the poetry affords’ 
a starting-point for fairly safe deductions 
in lexicografy and grammar. And the new 
generation ar now fairly at work. We hav 
& perpetual succession of monografs on one 
or another point of Exly English filology 
or history. New editions of the erly au- 
thors, with notes and vocabularies, ar 
issued. In fact, the whole apparatus and 
machinery of German Jerning is in motion. 
Two well-supported quarterlies (Anglia and 
Englische Stud’en) ar wholly devoted to it 
and numbers of like articles appear in many 
other periodicals. 

Everybody knows how it is when the 
swarms of hungry young German scholars 
overrun a region. Not agreen thing is left. 
Everything that has ever been said is doubt- 
ed. Every supposed fact is pickt to pieces. 
The historical characters ar made myths. 
The fables ar identified as statements of the 
oldest facts in the light of the profoundest 
scientific views. The poems and other 
works of art show under the microscope 
that they ar fragments of various ages and 
kinds. Meantime, however, many of these 
ravagers really find out something or other 
_ before unsuspected, and the mass of solid 
knowledge is rapidly increast. Every now 
and then some riper scholar, of compre- 
hensiv grasp and sagacity, surveys the 
ground and tells us how it liea. 

Prof. Ten Brink is one of these men of 
lerning and judgment. His history of 
English literature is an excellent work, and 
Prof. Hart has made a very acceptable syl- 
labus of Anglo-Saxon literature from it; 
with no servile adhesion, however, to Prof. 
Teno Brink. He givs us, in a simple and 
orderly manner, the latest sober opinions in 
view of all the reserches. 

Among the most interesting of the’ late 
reserches ar those on Beowulf, the Anzlo- 
Saxon Iliad; especially the finding of an 
Icelandic saga, which has a story like the 
fight of Beowulf with Grendel’s mother, be- 
neath the sea. So that this most venerable 
epic of the Teutonic races, which seemd for 
along time to be the sole relic of a lost 
world, is gradually found to hav its con- 
nections with the relics of other countries. 

Of like interest is Prof. Sievers’s study of 
Cedmon, the Anglo-Saxon Milton. He 
argues with much force that a large part of 
the poem, as we hav it, is an interpolation 
and translated from Old Saxon. He finds 
some words and frases transferd from Old 
Saxon, without translation. This part con- 
tains the most striking resemblances to 
“ Paradise Lost.” Such finds as these ar good 
scholarly work. Not 80, we think, the at- 
tempt to-throw doubt on the person of 
Beda’s Caedmon. Beda givs a simple 
parrativ of matters which wer within 
access, and the substance of it is entirely 
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Hart of the University of Cincinnati. adapted 
Bernhard Ten Brink’s “Geschichte der Englischen 
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credible. He is too great a man, too schok- | 
arly and historic, to leave us at liberty to 
turn his heroes into types, and it sounds 
like a joke to say that the great poet, whom 
Beda describes with so many personal de- 
tails, ‘‘ seems to stand for the entire class of 
humble but zelous converts,” 

Prof. Hart’s volume is without index or 
table of contents. 





CARLYLE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHIC 
REMINISCENCES.* 


Tue editor of these Reminiscences ex- 
plains in the preface his connection with 
them by Mr. Carlyle having placed in his 
hands, in the summer of 1871, these, among 
other MSS., to be published by him at his 
discretion, when he himself was gone. 
Since that time Mr. Froude has busied 
himself in getting them ready, and now, 
while the journals are still more or less 
occupied with the recent death of the phe- 
nominal author and before the “funeral 
baked meats” have gone off the table, he is 
able to bring out this volume under the 
appropriate and happily vague title of 
Reminiscences. 

These reminiscences take nominally the 
form of biographic notices of Carlyle’s 
father; of Edward Irving, bis friend from 
youth up; of Lord Jeffrey; and of ‘‘Jean- 
nie,” the ever dear wife, who was taken 
from him in 1866; together with an appen- 
dix devoted to Southey and Wordsworth. 

But, while this is the apparent make-up 
of the book, such was the irrepressible ego- 
istic personality of Carlyle that each sepa- 
rate narrative is filled with reflections of 
himself. Unconsciously, he is the chief and 
most interesting figure in them all, so that 
we really have in these Reminiscences five 
distinct lines of sautobiographic history. 
The egoism of the author is neither selfish 
nor disagreeable; but wholly unconscious 
and so fully occupied with generous and 
affectionate thoughts of others as to relieve 
the narrative of the appearance of intro- 
spective preoccupation and set the author 
free to say what he will of himself. 

In the few days after his father died, in 
1832, he, being then at London, shut visit- 
ors out of his house, and, sitting alone with 
his wife, or walking much in Regent’s 
Park, meditated on what had befallen him 
and on his father. What he thought and 
felt he wrote down before the next Sunday 
night, in these fifty-two pages on James 
Carlyle of Ecclefechan. They give us a 
wonderful portrait of that strong and plain 
Scotch mason in his simple life; but more 
than all they trace the beginnings, the train- 
ing, the early struggles of his greater 
son. They carry him through the “storm 
and stress” period, and bring him near the 
moment of triumph. He wasnow married, 
and married as few men have been. He 
was settled in his career. He had con- 
quered his own mind and knew what he 
meant to do. He had cleared up the doubts 
which had kept bim from bis original pur- 
pose of going into the ministry. ‘‘ This 
year,” he writes of 1825, ‘‘I found that I 
had conquered all my skepticisms, agoniz- 
ing doubtings, fearful wresilings with the 
foul ar.d vile and soul-murdering mud-gods 
of my epoch.” 

Autobiographic as all this is, Carlyle does 
not lose sight of his subject nor let his father 
fall into the background. It is a grand and, 
in the simplicity of things, a heroic picture 
he makes of him, though it is also one filled 
with glimpses of his own life, which is 
ever playing around the figure in the fore- 
ground. In the shadow of the picture 
which love and romance draws his own life 
is slowly forming. Whoever would know 
Carlyle must study these fifty odd pages, 
for they tell the secret of those rugged and 
forceful principles which never went out of 
him and which for forty years have made 
him a mighty factor in the world’s life. 
One must ponder these things here, for he 
will not tell the same story over again in 
the sketehes that are to follow. These par- 
ticular fundamental communpications as to 
how he was framed and put together, and 
got the marks and features, the hatreds and 
loves and caprices, be carried till death we 
sha!l not, alight on. again in the revelations 
to come. 


* REMINISCENCES. By THOmss CaRLYLZ. Edited by- 





James Awruoxy Froups. 8v0, 536. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. (Awtuorined Battion ) ; 
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In what he writes of Irving the line of 
autobiographic delineation is entirely dif- 
ferent. Here, too, we observe the same 
marvelous fidelity to the principal subject, 
united with an irrepressible self-revelation; 
but the line isa new one. Carlyle is here 
on his way with the men of his time. He 
is rising, a genius among men of genius. 
He draws a wonderful portrait of every 
man who impresses him. We see Edward 
Irving as he saw him. We hear him speak; 
we feel something of the spell which drew 
Brougham, Mackintosh, and Canning to sit 
with the crowd on the steps of his pulpit. 

Chalmers is here, too, raised from the 
dead level of common biography by that 
transcendent power which gives immortal- 
ity to the creations of genius. So of Lord 
Jeffries, of South@y, of Wordsworth. Van- 
dyke could do no more to perpetuate the 
personality of his subjects than Carlyle 
does for the men he knew and sketched. 
They were men we are glad to know. 

But Carlyle did not pen these reminis- 
cences as he wrote the ‘‘ Life of Cromwell” 
or ‘‘ The History of the French Revolution.” 
The thread which he follows is the clue of 
his own life. He everywhere lays bare his 
own heart, and reveals himself, good and bad 
together. The picture is crowded with 
personal incidents. He does not flatter him- 
self. Heis too healthy and manly to fall 
into morbid self-blame. We see how he 
lived, how he worked, how he fared. He 
appears with his friends, with his publish- 
ers, in company with men as distinguished 
us he himself afterward became. 

In what he writes of his wife the same 
ground is partly retraced. But the autobio- 
graphic narrative runs in this part of the 
book on a new and different line; one, how- 
ever, that required to be traversed to com- 
plete the self-revelation, for Carlyle was a 
prophet of individualism, and of a healthy 
and self-respectful individualism, which no- 
where opens itself so freely to be studied as 
in the personal relations of private life. 
All the instincts of his soul led him to 
love his home, his wife, and the private life 
he led with her. What a sketch he has 
given of her! Wonderful in absolute truth- 
fulness, and wonderful, too, for the picture 
drawn. But it is also the unconscious rev- 
elation of himself on an important side that 
is yet unseen. Was there ever such a pic- 
ture drawn of a man and wife in their 
home? Of their beautiful economies; of 
their struggles together; of the light she 
brought to him and the trust he had in her, 
The brilliant Jeffries comes often into their 
house, and isnowhere else su happy. He is 
admiring, he is gallant, he lets out all the 


fun and humor there isin him. No one is | 


happier amid it all than Carlyle himself. 
When the light of all his home, which 
“‘covered everything with gold,” goes out 
suddenly, at last, it is the husband’s heart 
full of grief which we see. For fifteen 
years more he lived on in the world, to 
learn better and more bitterly each year that 
the loss would not grow less and could not 
be repaired. 

Carlyle deals, in these pages, in the way 
which was natural to him with those about 
whom he writes. Considering how crowded 
with celebrities the stage around him was, 
he does not in these Reminiscences show 
himself in the light_of a free lance nor of a 
universal critic. His judgments may have 
been capricious; but they were not generally 
unfriendly. What he has elsewhere. writ- 
ten of Sterling, in all warmth of admiring 
love, probably explained the few words 
devoted to him in these pages. The esti- 
mate of Edward Irving is not only just. 
It passes with era over the 
fooleries into whic he fell and the sense- 
less proceedings of the deluded and delud- 
ing friends who, as Oarlyle plainly believed, 
drove him into his too early grave and 
into the serious mistakes which made his 
life short. 

To Jeffries, with all his brilliancy, he 
does not give the highest place. He rates 
him, one can see, below Irving, far below 
Chalmers; but concedes that he was, by all 
odds, the first and best critic of his times. 
Charles Lamb hardly appears at all in the 
book. Hazlitt he pities and praises. 
Coleridge Comes in more than once, and al- 
ways to be spoken of in terms which lack 
Dut little of contempt. Among the other 
epithets he hurls at his aged head is that of 
the ‘* of Puseyism.” For De Quincey 
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he has no mercy. The picture of him, as 
he saw him, is comical enough. He makes 
Southey denounce him so violently as to 
stir his heart to bring out afew excuses 
and let fly a little pity to rest on him. 
Southey he both liked and disliked; but 
Wordsworth _. went against the grain. 
Evidently, he saw too much good and 
too much genius in him to burn him up 
with scorn; but he lets off abundant rail- 
lery at him. He makes merry at his ex- 
pense, and, whether it is a meanness of his 
own or not, cannot for his life help having 
his smile over the small qualities in the 
great man. John Stuart Mill he loved, but 
his gospel was only a ‘‘ croakery of crawling 
things.” Neither Allan Cunningham nor 
Harriet Martineau signified much in his 
world; and Lord George Bentinck, called 
for his passion for the turf ‘‘ The stable- 
minded,” was to him ‘‘a dull phenomenon.” 

The strangest and most inexplicable parts 
of Carlyle’s life are his treatment of the 
reforms which have absorbed so much of 
the genius and character of this century. 
Here we see caprice in full play. To read 
the secret of these mysterious and contra- 
dictory proceedings, we must turn back to 
the Scotch mason, and the Scotch nature 
derived from him. For the French Revolu- 
tion he had only praise. It was to him the 
one thing which made the last century 
respectable. 

But for reforms and philanthropists in 
general he had no feeling butcontempt. It 
isa painful thought that such a manas he 
could live in the world with Abraham Lin- 
coln, and yet care more for Jefferson Davis. 
This volume bears abundant evidence of 
his hatred against the emancipation meas- 
ures, and that he misread our Civil War. 
The extracts which contain his view of 
that matter have been in all the journals. 
None of them, however, so far as we have 
observed, have printed the very gratifying 
note which Mr. Froude, who knows us 
better, has inserted at the bottom of the 
page, and which asserts that, when Carlyle’s 
attention was drawn to the Harvard me- 
morial volume, he was greatly impressed by 
the account of these gallant young men, 
and remarked to Mr. Froude: ~‘ Perhaps 
there was more in that matter, after all, 
than I was aware of.” 

But, taking these judgments at the worst, 
there isin them all astern refusal to rate 
life by the amount of comfort there is in it; 
a contempt of suffering, on the one hand, 
and of luxury, on the other; and an assertion 
that all good lies in the simplicity and hero- 
ism of character. He was tormented with 
dyspensia latterly, complicated with other re- 
sulting afflictions; but for more than eighty- 
five years he carried the burden of life,and for 
forty of those years or more sat on his throne 
and flashed out not so much about the suf- 
fering of the world as about the unrealities, 
the emptifiesses, the weaknesses, the self-in- 
dulgences, and the sentimentalisms which 
work as a dry rot in modern life. He 
feared God and held a devout belief. His 
deep feeling on these matters is « gratifying 
feature of these reminiscences. With the 
energy of his unrivaled genius in the art of 
lampooning, he denounced Positivism as 
‘*the miserablest phantasmal algebraic ghost 
I have yet met with among the ranks of the 
living”; and records, with great satisfac 
tion, the judgment of Irving on his repro- 
duction of ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Travels”: 
‘Very curious! In this German poet there 
are some pages about Christ and the Chris- 
tian religion which, as I study and restudy 
them, have more sense about that matter 
than I have found in all the theologians I 


have read.” 
I 


We are very giad that Professor A. H. 
Sayce bas prepared and Charles Scribner's 
Sons have published a new edition of George 
Smith’s The Uhaldean Account of Genesis. The 
lamented author issued the book five years ago, 
in great haste, just before starting on bis fata, 
expedition to Carchemish. Even so, it was the 
most important single contribution of materi- 
al ever made to the study of Genesis. It con- 
tained all the results of the sindies on the 
Babylonian legends made by the man who 
first discovered them and who was mokt 
competent to break ground in their trans- 
lation, {f not their interpretation. Bat since 
1875 the texts have been the subjects of the 
most careful study by German and French 
scholars, and many doubtful points have been 
Cleared up and some positive mistakes recti- 





fied, The most important error into which 


recente 














Mr. Smith fell was his belief that one long and 
very difficult text contained a blind account of 
the temptation of man. That this really con- 
tained only a hymn to Hea was proved by Op- 
pert, whose corrected translation of this and 
other texts is published in the Appendix of 
Ledrain’s “‘ History of Israel."! The discovery 
of new texts within the past five years also 
required that Mr. Sméth’s work should be sup- 
plemented, Professor Sayce is probably the 
best man that could be found to do this work. 
He is, with the exception of Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son, who has practically retired from the fleld, 
the most accomplished Assyrian scholar in 
England, which has suffered more than France 
from the death of {ts pioneers in this study. He 
fs alsoa very different man from Mr. Smith, 
who was simply an original worker and who 
bardly saw what was doneby other men. Prof. 
Bayce, on the other hand, fs a broad student, 
and with great readiness assimilates the work 
of other scholars. He is also venturesome, 
critical, fertile in sugyestions, and sometimes 
hasty in conclusions. If he bas not Smith's 
sound jndgment, he has a ready facility in 
recognizing what is achieved and settled by 
scholars, and a very happy way of expressing 
it. In this edition he bas entirely rewritten 
the book, not even allowing Smith to speak 
in the first person; and he has freely omit- 
ted, altered, or even quite reversed the con- 
clusions of Smith, without explanation or 
notice of the fact. One who wishes to know 
Smith's views in 1875 must still have ip hand 

the first edition. The new edition, however, 

will be much more valuable for the ordinary 
reader. The translations have been thor- 

oughly revised, and may now be depended on 

as substantially correct. We have here the 

old Chaldean stories, so far as yet found, of 
the creation of the world; the fight between 

the hero of the gods and the dragon, or “ old 

serpent’’; the deluge ; the Tower of Babel ; and 

Nimrod, if, as seems probable, ‘‘ Izdubar’’ ts 

to be identified with Nimrod. This book {is 

one that ought to be within reach of all who 

are interested tn the interpretation of Genesis. 

The fact here abundantly proved is that long 

before Moses legendary tales, very similar to 

the early part of Genesis, but full of coarse 

polytheism and utterly diverse from the noble 

tone of the Mosaic record, were current tn 

Chaldea ; and were, doubtless, familiar at the 

time of Abraham in Ur of the Chaldees. Pro- 

fessor Sayco’s somewhat fervid imagination 

exposes him to some questions. Why does he 

put back the time of Lik-Bagas a whole thon- 

sand years? Is not his explanation of “ Izdu- 

bar” as the personification of the firestick 

somewhat fanciful? What reason {s there for 

imagining that the cylinder figured (p. 268) 

represents this Izdubar ? 


...-A book for the times is Zlectric Light 
ing by incandescence and its Application to In- 
terior Tlumination. A Practical Treatise, with 
96 illustrations, by William Edward Sawyer. 
(New York: D. Van Nostrand.) The whole 
community isnow deeply interested in the sub- 
ject with which it deals and watching very 
closely the keen competition of the riwal invent- 
ors, among whom Mr. Sawyer himself holds a 
conspicuous place. One would not have been 
surprised, therefore, under the circumstances, 
to fin! tn his book scmething like bitterness 
or unfairness toward the author’s rivals; but 
nothing of the kind appears. While the work 
possesses all the peculiar interest which comes 
from the author’s experience and concern in 
the matters of which he treats, its tone is sin- 
gularly and most laudably uuprejudiced and 
even generous. It is true, however—as was to 
be expected, of course, and is not censura- 
ble—that the autbor’e own fnventions fill more 
space in the book than they would if some one 
else had written it ; perhaps disproportionate 
to their real importance, though time must 
decide, Neither ts the work brought fully 
down to date as regards the latest improve- 
ments of Edison, Maxim, Swan, and others. 
The Edison lamp figured in the book is that 
in use nine months ago. Since then the platt- 
num clamps have been superseded by a simpler, 
cheaper, and more effective contrivance, and 
the sealing has been greatly improved. 
Mr. Swan's recent remarkable success in En- 
gland with lamps of a similar type is only 
barely alluded to, and not enough {s given 
about the Maxim lamp to bring out clearly 
ite special peculiarities. The progress of affairs 
isso rapid, however, that one can keep up 
with the times only by inaintaining a constant 
watch on the newapapers and on the sctentific 
and technical periodicals. The account of the 
different electric generators is very full, and, 
for its purpose, satisfactory. So, also, is the 
statement of the principles involved in the 
ecouomical arangement of lamps and conduct- 
ors. The work cannot be called profound, 
and it does not profess to be; but it is weil 
written, by aman who understands his subject, 
and gives the reader avery clear and just idea 
of the state of the problem as it stood when 
the manuscript was prepared. 


+++-ddadge, the Violet Girl, and Other Poems, 








by Mary D. Brine (New York: George W. 
Harlan), is a very handsome smal) quarto (pp. 
114) of bright and melodious poems, printed 
on the best heavy paper and in good, open 
type, embellished with good {lustrations, and 
on the cover a bunch of violets and spring 
beauties (?), colored by hand. The most am- 
bitious poem gives mame to the book; but 
it is by no means the best. It belongs to 
that class of poems in which rhyme and vers!- 
fication are employed as a rbetorical means of 
enhancing the gracefulness of a story. It is 
pathetic and in general rhythmic, but the 
author's imaginative power is not sufficient to 
make so large a production poetic. She grasps 
with full and easy power such motives as 
“ That Little Hat,” “ In My Hammock,” “ The 
Three Culprits,” and creates them into charm- 
ing ballads. The defect of imaginative origin- 
ality shuts her up to rather ordinary senti- 
mental themes for her passi She ch 6 
them with skill and treats them in a simple, 
gennine way, which gives pathos to ber num- 
bers and enables them to produce an immedi- 
ate effect on her readers. Our readers will 
recognize the author as one of the valued con- 
tributors to our columns. 








LITERARY NEWS. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish an 
American edition of the ‘‘ Memoirs of Talley- 
rand,’’ containing the correspondence of the 
famous statesman with Louis XVIII during 
the Vienna Congress. The work has already 
appeared in France, edited by M. Pallant, an 
official of the finance department. 


Few books appear which receive a heartier 
welcome from the press than ‘‘ Ward’s English 
Poets.” We notice that the English journals, 
as The Atheneum and The Academy, are very 
hearty in their praise of the intelligent critical 
accounts of the great English poets. 


It is said that some unpublished poems by 
Shelley have recently been discovered, and will 
soon be printed. 


Mr. William Black, the novelist, is engaged 
in wrting astory, the scene of which is laid 
in Brighton. 


Miss Thackeray has been writing a mono- 
graph on Madame Sévigné, which will soon 
appear. 

“ Picturesque America’ is being published 
fn England, by Mesers. Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Completion of “ Ward's English Poets.” 


THE ENGLISH POETS 


Selections, with critical introductions by various 
writers and a general introduction by Matruew 
ARNOLD. Edited by T. H. Warp, M. A. Library 
Edition, each, $1.75. Student's Edition, each, $1.25 
Complete in four volumes, in box. Library Edi- 
tion, $7. Student's Edition, 85. 

Vol. L—CHAUCER TO DONNE. 

Vol. IL—BEN JONSON TO DRYDEN. 
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VoL IV.—-WORDSWORTH TO SYDNEY DOBELL. 
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it can truthfully be said to be the most perfect book 
of, its kind ever prepared.—New York Commercial 


"Tecedemnaieimaatmeatiens mof poetry which 
can for amoment be compare with it. ¢ «+ ae 
stands, the collection isa monument not merel 
nius, old and new, but to English ~~ hy 
ship, and evervbody concern Fned in it -editor, contrib. 

and publtemere—ts to cougratulated 


; pu 

by all lovers of English poetry — 

We are fearless in our assertion that we have noth- 
py tte our libraries ‘comparable to this as an anthology 

nglish poets and poetry.—Christian Inteligencer. 

These volumes are an ea: pest of the catietng ex- 
ecution of an almost ideal literary scheme.— N 4 

The book is one to find its place in every library.— 
Boston Traveler. 


They filla R14 im English letters and they should 
find a place in every school library.— Teacher. 

These volumes contain the 
poetry, and their value is = 
short but very incisive ond 


te gold of - 
rther tncre 


The work its far the best of its bind 7 et need. 
It will be tavaluable in the study of see 
ture.—Churchma 
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NOW READY: 


Ploughed Under. 


A Story of an Indian Chief. Told by Hmtsexr. 
With a spicy Introduction about Indians, by 
Insuta THeamsBa (“ Baicut Eres,” of the 
Poncas). 16mo, cloth, $1. 

e en mas unique in Literature.”—Chicago Stand 


ra _ story is full of the interest of life, love, and 
adventure pieens hese people."—New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 

“A story of the early impressions, experiences, and 
ideas of a young Indian chief, embodying man of the 
customs, usages, and legends of the rei men, desc 
t'ons of ‘punts, battles, and incidents of many kinds. 
all interesting ond on authentic. It presents t heir 

ef ngs. 


aud in the grap} ic gu 
many significant facts, and depicts m 


many cheracter- 
istic fancies of theirs, not fam 


to the public.”— 

has a keen sense of the satire of situa 

t is to be hoped i, * Ploughed Under’ 
of Foo!" Errand’ 


them, that a mighty = pesos So how up wrongs, 
backed by an —_ of facts and inctdents drawn from 
actual life, hes a tremendeus force tn opening, 

Lag 84 oye, 2 truth and making them think tly ad 
- ° 


Flirtation Ca mp; 


or, THe Rir.e, Rop, anp Gun (N CALIFORNIA, 
A Sporting Romance. 12mo, extra cloth, 


beveled, $1.50. 
Mr. Van Dyke is well known among the lovers of 
hunting and fishing, throuch his frequent contriba- 


tions on those subjects & papers, 
and his descriptions will be received a» ant — 
The exciting Incidents of the sto 
hunting Ri ny) narrated, are + vidly perteawen. 
ose who seek Lower California for the restoration 
of health. or the pleasures of the field and stream 
will find here many valuable sucgestions. As a 
whole, this is a breezy, racy, apirited, wholesome 
book, which will be enjoyed as all lovers of out-door 
life enjoy good company. 


m1. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


John fi. Raymond, 


The Organizer and First President of Vassar 
College. Edited by his Eldest Daughter. 
744 pages, 8vo. Steel Portrait. $2.50. 


“A rarel good biogra hy. The ook Pattenstiee, 
without and within.” ~~ Jester He 

“ A work of permanent nme “ Evening Post: 

“Not only a ‘life worth living,’ but a life worth 
reading about.""— Boston Heraid. 

“Dr. Raymond's services in the cause of women's 
education have given lastine interest A his active 
life and useful work.” —New York 


The Easiest Way 


IN HOUSEKEEPING AND COOKING. 
By HeLen CAMPBELL, recently Superintendent 
of the Raleigh (N. C.) Cooking School. 
16mo, cloth, $1. 
“All the directions are specific one clear, pote | 


nothing tochance. . One of the best 
for overy day use that we have seen.’ Troy (N. ¥.) 
Budget. 


“Highly practical and_scrupulonsly spectfic ; there- 
fore easily Tottowed **_ Boston Gazette. 


“New, sound, practical; a trustworthy, com- 
pact, and thorough!: y © Sta guide.”—The American. 


TOURGEE’S 
American Historical Novels: 


A FOOL’S ERRAND, by One of the 
Fools. 16mo, $1. (130th Thousand.) 
BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. 
Frontispiece. $1.50. (75th Thousand.) 
FIGS AND THISTLES. “12mo. Frontis- 
piece, $1.50. (15th Thousand.) 
ag anything tn fn #0 powerful has been 


written, from a merely literary standpoint, as these 
Hone gy “Tnele Tom’s Cabin’ cannot compare with 
in this respect." —Springfleld Republican. 





12mo. 


For Sale at all Book Stores, or matled, postpaid, by 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
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Life Insurance Does Assure, 


A pamphlet of 48 pages. 
By the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr. 
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place in modern English literature but what has been 
represented in Harper's Magasine, and at its best, 
while the illustrations exhibit the development of 
pictorial art during the past thirty years better and 
more completely than any other publication in the 
country.”—Boston Transcript. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR APRIL 


Conrarns : 


THE treed ouwtamms IN SUGAR-TIME. Br 
Win H. River 


With Hight Illustrations, 
AN ENGLISH CATHEDRAL. BY ARTHUR GILMas. 
With Three Illustrations, 


INDIAN FDUCATION AT ‘HAMPTON AND CARLISLE. 
By HELEN W. LvpLo 


With Fifteen Illustrations. 
ITALIAN LIFEIN NEW YORE. BY CHARLOTTE ADAMS. 
With Seven Iltustrations. 
MY FARM IN SWITZERLAND. Br 8. H. M. Byers. 
With Five Illustrations. 
ART-EMBROIDERY. By ALEXANDER F. Oaxer. 
With Twelve Illustrations. 
AN ARTIST'S REMINISCENCES.—L GEORGE. By 
W. H. Bearp. 
With One Illustration. 
PATROLLING BARNEGAT. A Poem. By Wait 
WHITMAN. 


MILWAUKEE. By Ernest INGERSOLL. 
With Seventeen Illustrations. 


ANNE. me NoveL. By Constance Fenmorns Woo. 
8ON. 
With One Illustration. 
TWO STORMS. AStory. By SHERWOOD Bornean. 


THE INDIAN CAMP. A Porm. By J. T. Trowsriper 
DARWINIAN DIVERSIONS. By Francis H. Unpsr- 
wooD. 


VERNAL FAITH. A Posm. By Pavut H. Hare. 


ae pesepanes DOES ASSURE. By Srzeruex 8. 
YNG, JR. 


YOUNG MAN, GO WEST. By PouLtwer BiezLow. 


A LacnecnaN. Book THE First.—Georce SomEn- 
Rook THE SECOND.—DARE aND Havin. By 
THomas Harpy. 


IVith One Illustration 
THE GATE OF THE ORIENT. APosm. By Wis 
GIBSON. 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 


EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR’S DRA@VER. ws 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year................. 4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year.........000-s+000+ 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year...........ecesecssces 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year........... 150 


HARPER'S FRANELIN SQUARE LIBRARY : a week- 
ly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to @% cents per number. Full Het 
of Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furn- 
ished gratuitously on application te Harrszr & 
BROTHERS. 


@~ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


Now Ready, Price 35e. Yearly Sub- 
ription, $3.50. 
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Venames’s “Queen Elizabeth Recelving the 
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The Winter Exhibition at the Wik woner 
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Gallery. By Wi-Frip M En- 
gravings. 
He om ta to Decorate a Room. By Lewis F. Dar 
usti 


Grotenane H * Mende by M. Legrain. With Three 
nerayv 


“A Des rate Venture.” From the Painting 
Signor GAETANO CHIERIC1. ” 
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Our Living Artistas Wii, F Rdorick 
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Marceavx. 

Old Masters at the Royal Academy. 

Tr ure-Heures of Art 
Bo"S" Pouses Noeatiade’* Wh utee nie: 

ions. 
The @ Precectty ef Painters. By Joux O.pcas- 


“The Bargemasterg) From the Painting by 


Max VO.KBART. 
The Origin ef the “Salen.” By P. Ynzane 


1 
G asew lemtcuce of ef the Fine Arts. By G.R 


Bandies of Rue: Lives of Artists Recent! 
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Art Notes. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


POPULAR LIBRARY. 


Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, Garin & Co. have the 

to that they have made arrange- 
ments for the issue, under the above title, of a series 
of New and Original Works, on subjects of widespread 
interest, by well-known authors. These volumes will 
be issued tm cheap, popular form, so as to place them 
within the reach of every household. The frst vol- 
ume now ready. 


History of the Free Trade Move- 
ment in England. 


A new and comprehensive work on this important 
subject. By Aveustvus Monoreprex, author of 
“Free Trade and English Commerce.” The fol- 
lowing volumes to be issued in this Series are in- 
active preparation. Paper cover, 26c. Cloth, 60c. 





Lives of the Covenanters. 
The Life of Wesley. 
Boswell and Johnson. 
Domestic FolkeLore. 
American Humorists. 


If not for sale by your Bookseller, will be sent, pre- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


NEW BOOKS. 
WHAT GIRLS CAN DO. 


A Book for Mothers and Dauchters. By Panis 
Browne. Crown 8vo. 896 pages, cloth 
extra. $1.50. 


EXTRACTS FROM PREFACE, 


“ No one who has gone through the world with eves 
open can have failed to see that a great many giris 
lead idle and ureless lives, and that @ great many 
mothers permit them to do so. 





«The prottess of to-day t not ‘Shall I Work P bust 
‘What Can I Do? 


“Ttis with the destre of helping them fn this 4im- 
culty that I have written this book. Ihave endeav- 
ored to show both pretnere a and daughters some of the 
directions In whie® girls who do not need to work for 
for others, ome en- 


to work for a living.” 

“ all the mothers and Gonamtore tn the country will 
da well to read this really valuable work.” —Philadel- 
phia Chrontcle- Herald. 


“The work is divided into three gorte— Week for 
nd bn by Necessity. 


these to the aut with 
Dose offers a ry many vainable hints. feed cones 
geoe and the matter valuable and be found nseful 
a take good ed 
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The Praise of Boots, 


AS SAID AND SUNG BY ENGLISH 
AUTHORS. 


Selected, with a preliminary essay on books. By Jonn 
ALFrrp LaxerorpD, LL. D., F.R. 4.8. Tastefully 
bound in patent leather, gilt, $1. 

“A beautiful little Docket volume.”—Boston Tran- 


“ Bvery I over of books wil! wich toown this neat 
Little volume.” "=—N. Y. soem 


Through the Light Continent ; 


OR, THE UNITED STATES IN 1877--1878. 
By WIL.iamM SAUNDERS. 
New edition, 8vo, 420 pages, $2.50. 
“ Mr. Saunders’s book is exhaustive and hasa . oe. 
meanest value. In fine, there are few cha 


from which an American mer os not ementn t both 
instruction and food —— reflection.”"—The Nation. 


@@”™ For sale by all doshesllere, or sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of price. . 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., | wa 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 
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+ Every Reader 


of THE INDEPENDENT, 
if interested in Decorative Art, is now 
entitled to several designs for home 
decoration by merely enclosing stamp 
for return postage to 
F. A. Waitine, Dunellen, N. J. 
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Beligions Intelligence. 


AMERICAN JUDAISM. 


{We very cheerfully allow a competent 
Hebrew to represent in these columns the 
condition and growth of the Jewish Church 
in America. } 





The recetit publication of statistics of the 
Jews of the United States, compiled under 
the authority of the ‘‘ Board of Delegates of 
American Israelites” and the ‘Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations,” is sug- 
gestive, not alone as indicating the rapid 
growth in wealth and numbers of the Jews 
in this country, but also as proving their 
right toa prominent rank among leading 
American denominations, It is true that 
the published pamphlet is, like all first at- 
tempts, not accurate. There were many 
obstacles to surmount and the information 
given is often fragmentary and incomplete; 
nevertheless, it will be accepted as a fair 
estimate of the strength of Judaism in 
America. 

The estimated Jewish population for 1878 
is given at 230,257, which, in our opinion, is 
fully 100,000 short of the actual figure. 
There are 278 congregations, with member- 
ship of 12,546, representing synagogue 
property amounting to $4,788,700, and 
other property, institutions, etc. at $1,860,- 
030. The synagogue schools are attended 
by 12.886 children. The four Jewish 
Orders have a combined membership of 44,- 
267 (many belonging to two or more of the 
fraternities), and finds on band, Jan. 1st, 
1879, about $700,000. The largest is the 
Benai Berith, with 802 lodges and 22.814 
members. There are hospitals, orphon 
asylums, home forthe azed, and societies 
for the protection of children in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, ‘Cincinnati, New 
Orleans, Cleveland, San Franciseo—the 
hospitals open to all, without distinction 
of creed. Besides these public institu 
tions, there are benevolent societies in 
nearly every town for dispensing charity, 
for free burial, etc. Free schools, for He 
brew and religious instruction of the chil- 
dren of the poor, are established in New 
York, attended by 1,100 children, Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, 
and San Franciseo, At Cincinnati is sit- 
uated the Hebrew Union College, for 
gratuitous instruction in Jewish theology 
an¢ open to all denominations. The pre- 
paratory school is established in New York. 
Young Men's Hebrew Associations flourish 
in the principal cities, and are literary and 
social, rather than religious in their aims. 
There are nineteen Jewish papers, weeklies 
and semi-weeklies, and one quarterly. 

This is, however, but a mere outline of 
the status of American Judaism, which 
needs to be supplemented by a glance at 
the forces which govern the synacocue’s 
activity. Within the past few years an in- 
creased earnestness has heen developed in 
Jewish home and foreign missions, which 
are not for converting the heathen but for 
educating the Jew. The foreign missions 
comprise the schools established by the 
‘Alliance Israelite” (whose center is at 
Paris, but whose branches are all over the 
world) throughout the East—Turkey, Sy- 
ria, Asia Minor, Morocco, and even in In- 
dia. Jn these schools the children of the 
Jewish poor aré taught modern lanruages 
and industries, besides Hebrew, and Jewish 
religion. Although the Alliance was 
started only about twenty years ago, its 
success has been marvelous, and its 
branches have spread with great rapid- 
ity. Its‘ leading work is to ameliorate 
the condition of the Jews in lands 
where they suffer from. civil  dis- 
abilities, and to provide gratuitous in- 
struction for the children of the Jewish 
poor. Every Purim—the Jewish festival 
celebrated in commemoration of Mordecai’s 
victory over Haman—a collection is held in 
the synagogues and lodges and transmitted 
to the Alliance. 

The Jewish home missions, excluding 
orphan asylums and hospitals, are chiefly 
free schools for Hebrew, and artisan schools 
or, as they are termed, industrial schools. 
Their benefits are enjoyed by the children 
of the poor. In New York City there are 
three such schools, attended by nearly 300 
girls, who are taught sowing and em- 
broidery. Two are under the control of 
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the “ United Hebrew Onarities,” whose ex- 
cellent workings received flattering notice 
tm the daily press a short time ago. Noless 
noteworthy is the establishment of chil- 
dren’s synagogues, or short services for 
children held now in many cities on Sab- 
bath (Saturday) afternoons. The first was 
started in New York City,in June, 1878, in 
a densely populated neighborhood, where 
large numbers of the Jewish poor reside, 
and has been attended regularly every 
Saturday morning by 200 children. In the 
sathe neighborhood the wealthy children of 
an uptown temple support a mission which 
provides clothing, meals, and religious 
teaching for over a hundred very destitute 
little ones. In the industrial schools, un- 
der the anspices of the charities, Jewesses, 
representing the highest social circles, at- 
tend and give instruction to the poor. 

In the department of education the out- 
look is promising. The ftucreased impetus 
given to Hebrew studies and the establish- 
ment of a Hebrew college will, doubtless, 
be followed in time by other usefnl means 
to spread a knowledge of Judaism among 
the masses of that faith. The English or 
German sermon is now a regular accom- 
paniment of synagogue service, and lec- 
tures are held on Friday evenings, Satur- 
days, sometimes on Thursday evenings, 
under the auspices of Young People’s 
Associations, and in one or two congrega- 
tions on Sunday mornings. The project 
of circuit preaching has already been 
broached, and will, no doubt, be actively 
promoted at the July session of the 
Union of Hebrew Congregations. New 
and improved text-books and a_ better 


svstem of Sabbath-school instruction 
will also be adopted as the Union 
gains in numbers and influence. An 


association composed of the leading Jew- 
ish ministers was organized two years 
ago, under the title ‘‘ Rabbinical Literary 
Association.” It publishes a quarterly, which 
may improve with age. A Union of Hebrew 
Associations has lately been formed, which 
proposes to issue from time to time essays 
on topics connected with Jewish history and 
literature. Asa proof of the liberality of 
these Associations, ft may We stated that 
some of the most prominent Christian minis. 
ters have been gladly heard from their plat- 
form, both in this city and elsewhere. The 
members of the New York Society will not 
soon forget the spirited lectures of men like 
Crosby, John Hall, Taylor, Hepworth, 
Chapin, and the rest. The public has yet 
to hear of a Jewish minister invited to 
address the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. 

The American Jew, like the American 
Christian, is, doubtless, influenced by his 
environment. The tendencies of the age 
have not left the synagogue unspared; but 
it has survived twenty centuries and has 
lost none of its old vitality. It can afford 
to laugh at what are called the currents of 
modern thought; like the hights of Jebel 
Misa, can smile at the hurricane which 
would dislodge them from their founda- 
tion. Such currents have been encoun- 
tered by Judaism in every land and cen- 
tury. A remnant has always survived to 
keep alive the old faith, even if large num- 
bers have lost their race identity and re- 
ligious distinctiveness. The problem of 
reconciling so ancient a form of belief and 
practice with the tendencies of an age like 
our own is a difficult one, of course; but 
it is being solved. The difficulty is in- 
creased by the fact that the large majority 
of the Jews in America have emigrated to 
this country from Europe within recent 
decades, and the process of assimilation or 
Americanization ia necessarily slow, par- 
ticularly as persecutions in Germany or 
Turkey or Russia are likely to promote 
fresh emigration to our shores. But the 
problem is not by any means so appalling 
as that which stared Jewish patriots in the 
face when Jerusalem fell. One rabbi then, 
withdrawing to Jamnia, founded a school, 
which was the intellectual Temple of Ju- 
daism, the birthplace of Talmud and Jew- 
ish education. That intellectual Temple 
Rome, with all its forces, could not destroy. 
So, too, to-day. The Jew is preparing to 
cope with every disintegrating infinenté by 
renewed study and educational effort. He 
has no need of employing surplus enetgy 
in converting the universe; for he believes, 
like the rabbis of old, that the pious of all 





nations will enjoy future bliss. There will 
be numbers who will spurn the ancient be- 
lief, and hew out for themselves gods 
which their fathers. knew not; but 2 rem- 
nant will survive to transmit to the future 


1 Judaism which they received from their 
res. 





One of the reasons why the Old Catholic 
movement is making such slow progress, if 
progress it may be called, is to be found, per- 
haps, in the following paragraph from an 
American observer : 

“Of the ordinary parochial work of English 
or Amefican clergyman the Old Catholic 
knows little. He has taken up an intellectual 
standpoint, which he must defend by his pen, 
by speechifying, lecturing, preaching, and so- 
cial intercourse. He has no time as yet to 
think about coal clubs, mothers’ meetings, 
needlework societies, or soup-kitchens ; hé can 
as yet promote no missionary work among the 
distant heathen, like the more powerful En- 
glish and American Episcopal churches (he bas 
hard enough work to provide for himself); he 
has no exclusively Church schools, such as the 
English parish clergyman prides himself so 
much in, nor even Sunday-schools, the pride 
of the American rector. All he can boast of 
is a small week-day class for religious instruc- 
tion in the local tchool, which is entirely under 
the control of and almost entirely kept up by 
the state. He has rarely a passable choir; 
and as for daily services, missions, and al] the 
other efforts which zealous clergy are making 
in England and America, and elsewhere, these 
for the Old Catholic priest are bat possibilities 
in the distant future. Some of the German 
Old Catholic clergy have married, and have 
their wives to help them in their parish work ; 
and every Anglican clergyman knows that a 
good wife, who takes an interest in the parish, 
is the best curate. But some maintain the 
celibate condition.”’ 


Besides, the Old Catholic clergyman is isolated 
from his fellow clergymea, his social position is 
poor, bis stipend is meager, and he is subject 
to frequent disappointments and annoyances. 


....The Pope, replying to an address from 
the Cardinals on the third anniversary of his 
accession, said he entered with great trepida- 
tion on the new year of his pontificate, for the 
violence of the tempest had increased and new 
perils threatened the mystic barque of St. Peter. 
In all parts of the world the liberty of action 
of the Church is interfered with. The aid 
which the Church of Rome could give toward 
the salvation of society, and which he had 
tendered to the rulers of the people in the 
tirst days of his pontificate, had not been wel- 
comed. As regarded bimself, the Sacred Col- 
lege had daily experience of the deplorable 
condition to which he was reduced—a condi- 
tion unbetitting his dignity and the divine 
mission which Christ had, for the advantage 
of the Universal Church, trusted to his vicar. 
Nevertheless, his hope and courage were not 
lessened. The Church was accustomed to 
conflicts. He would continue to consecrate 
bis strength and life in defending her interests, 
honor, and rights ; and, persuaded that oppor- 
tune help must come from Heaven, and re- 
membering that in times of peril the Church 
Was accustomed to command public prayers 
and works of penitence, he had resolved to 
open in this year to all Christianity an extra- 
ordinary jubilee, in order that the Lord, in his 
clemency, might prepare better times for the 
Church. 


«++-The Protestant Episcopal Society for 
Promoting Christianity among the Jews tells 
of its difficulties, methods, and successes in its 
second annual report. It works through the 
press, through parochial organization, and by 
missionaries and schools in cities. The Jews 
are widely scattered, and different methods 
are, therefore, necessary to reach them. The 
mission is a spiritual one, not one of benevo- 
lence. The school in New York City has 
eighty-five scholars, of whom two were bap- 
tized and two confirmed. There are several 
candidates for baptism and three for confirma- 
tion. The industria] and Sunday-schools were 
well attended. As the result of the labors of 
the iay missionary, Mr. Lerman, there were 
nine baptisms and two confirmations and forty 
inquirers were reported. The Rev. Mr, Fleish 
hacker also labored a part of the year in this 
city and vicinity, with good results. The 
work is going onin many of the dioceses of 
the Church. 


...-The largest increase of Baptists since 
1870 has been in the fifteen Southern states, 
where the gain has been 761,418. In the six 
Eastern states the increase has been 16,700 ; in 
the Middle States, 34,903; in the thirteen 
Western states, 64,776 ; in the territories, 6,060. 


.... The growth of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in New York City in the past half cen- 
tury has been very large. In 1831 it had 3,044 
communicants ; now it bas 26,839. The Pres- 
byterian Church bas 4ncreased in the same 
period from 7,135 to 18,950. 


....The Lutheran Church in Poland, desir- 
tag ‘‘a bymn-book above all things loyal to 
the Confessions,” uses very freely the hymn- 
book of the Synod of Missouri. 
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PROGRESS OF THE LIVINGSTONE 
INLAND MISSION. 





THE Livingstone Inland Mission of Cardiff, 
an undenominational society, has undertaken 
a very difficult task. Its first missionarie, 
were sent out three years ago. A party is on 
its way to the great Congo Valley, some 
three or four miles from the Coast. Stanley 
came down the Congo; but no white man 
ascended it or passed the thirty two cataracts 
between the Coast and Stanley Pool. The 
progress of Mr. McCall and his company 
has necessarily been very slow. Since 
they started two of their number (Messrs. 
Telford and Petersen) have fallen victims 
to the inevitable fevers and hardships of the 
journey. The greatest difficulty has been to 
obtain transportation, for great quantities of 
barter goods must be taken to purchase the 
necessaries of life. There are no roads and no 
beasts of burden, and the natives, who are ex- 
tremely super-titious, must be approzched very 
cautiously. The expedition has been very ex. 
pensive, and yet the resources have not been 
large. But, despite all dangers and difficulties, 
four stations have been built, the language has 
been mastered, and the missionaries have ar- 
rived within about eighty miles of Stanley Pool. 
There are eleven missionaries now in the field, 
and four more have just sailed from London, 
who take a steam launch with them. The So- 
ciety desires to make the mission self-support- 
ing by means of industrial mission stations. 
The estimated expenses of the present year are 
only $16,235. 

The organ of the Society, the Regions Beyond, 
in its issue for February, gives several pages 
of correspondence received from Mr. McCall, 
covering the period between August 4th and 
November 19th. His diary chronicles sick- 
ness of some member of the company very 
frequent'y. August 7th he writes: ‘ Very 
unwell myself. Clarke laid up. Lancely 
ditto.” Next day he speaks of as “a day of 
general sickness.”” On the 22d of the same 
month there was more sickness, and 80 on. 
The journey was of the most difficult and 
fatiguing character. Camp was broken at 
Mataddi August 14th, and a long procession 
of men and donkeys filed after Mr. McCall. 
There were twenty donkeys, each carefully 
loaded and in charge of a man, who also 
carried a load on bis head. The path 
descended abruptly to a water-eourse, 
and was ‘exceeding rough, rocky, and 
slippery.”? The bed of the stream was reached 
in safety, but the passage overit was full of 
mishaps. The crossing consisted of a ‘‘ con- 
fused heap of huge bowlders,” very unsuit. 
able for loaded donkeys. One donkey got fast 
between the stones, and had to be unloaded 
and lifted up ; and the rest were with difficulty 
hauled over, after their loads had been taken 
off. On the other side, the way led up avery 
steep, rough, and slippery ascent, and some 
of the beasts had to be unloaded again. This 
sort of experience was very common. 


Writing at Banza Montiko, September 4th, 
Mr. McCall says: 


“Qur grand and growing difficulty is the 
means of transport—how to get goods so far 
up the countrv in sufficient quantities to keep 
us supplied. Even with the men and donkevs 
we have, we cannot carry enongh cloth or pro- 
visions to last us and allow for dividing the 
party and for leaving some far up the country 
for a more or less lenethened period. . . . 
Very mnch increased means will be necessary 
to enable us to accomplish the difficult task of 
reaching Stanley Pool.” . 


Soon after this was written, Mr. McCall had 
asevere attack of inflammation of the liver: 
which laid him up two weeks. They left 
Banza Montiko with: only thirteen donkeys, 
seven having died since leaving Mataddi. 
The Kroo boys wanted to go hack; but 
they were induced to keep on to Manyan- 
gs, where the expedition arrived the last of 
October. Manyanga is a large place, and the 
people, the Babwandé, according to Stanley, 
possess ‘“‘a nobility of character” seldom 
seen in Africans. The latest communication 
from Mr. McCall was written from Manyanga, 
Nov. 19th, three weeks after his arrival. He 
complains of rheumatism and states that both 
Clarke and Harvey were laid up with sickness. 

4@The Congo, he says, is a mile and a quarter 
wide at this place, and flows swiftly, without 
rocks or rapids, between straight banks, well 
covered with fine trees. 

The mission now has five stations on the 
river: Banana, at the mouth, which is to be 
amade a sanitary statio' base of supplies, 
Mataddi, Parab-!!a, Banza Montiko, and Many- 
anga. Menranga is a considerable market- 
place. Natives come to it from nineteen or 
twenty towns, and exchange bananas, pine- 
apples, guavas, limes, onions, fish, cassava 
bread, ground-nts, palm butter, etc. for cloth, 
wire, guns, powder, and crockery from the 
Coast. 
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Washington. 


Tae proceedings of the Senate during 
the past week have been marked by the efforts 
on the part of the Democrats to effect a Demo- 
cratic organization of that body, and a resort 
to dilatory measures by the Republicans, to 
prevent the success of their opponents’ plans. 
The death of Senator Carpenter and the 
resignations of Senators Blaine, Windom. and 
Kirkwood, who had accepted positions in the 
Cabinet, left four vacancies on the Republican 
side, which had not been filled last week. 
Taking advantage of this state of affairs, a 
caucas of the Democratic senators prepared a 
partisan list of the members of the Senate 
committees and submitted it to the Senate on 
Thursday last. Its adoption was strenuously 
opposed by the Republicans, and Senator 
Conkling raised the point of order that the 
resolution. to proceed with the organization of 
the Senate was not thenin order. Vice-Presi- 
dent Arthur sustained Senator Conkling in his 
position. Senator Davis, of Illinois, announced 
that he would vote with the Democrats in the 
matter of organization, and in a lengthy speech 
gave his reasons for so doing. He, however, 
declined the position of chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee and moved that the name 
of Senator Garland be substituted. After 
considerable debate, the Senate went into ex- 
ecutive session, at the close of which an ad- 
journment was made until Monday, no organ- 
ization having been effected. When all the 
vacancies are filled the Senate will be com- 
posed of 37 Democrats and 37 Republicans, 
with Senators Davis and Mahone as Independ- 
ents. On matters of partisan preference it is 
expected that Senator Davis will vote with the 
Democrats and Senator Mahone with the Re- 
publicans, though the exact position of the 
latter gentleman is not definitely known. 
Should he vote as it is thought he will, the re- 
sult will be atie, and the deciding vote will be 
east hy the Vice-President, thus giving the 
Republicans a majority representa‘ion on the 
committees. A strict partisan organization 
of the Senate is, however, condemned by the 
moderate men and journals of both parties. 
The Senate may be entirely reorganized at any 
time, and the temporary absence of a single 
senator will enable the opposing party to ge- 
arrange and adjust the committees to suit 
themselves, thus seriously interfering with the 
work of legislation. A fair compromise is 
urged as the only successful plan of organiza- 
tion. It has also been suggested that four 
Democratic senators refrain from voting, thus 
affording an opportunity for discovering the 
true complexion of the Senate. The vote of 
Senator Mahone on the subject of organiza- 
tion is awaited with interest, as it will in a 
great measure determine which party will ob- 
tain the ascendency in the Senate for the next 
two years. 





--Social affairs in Washington during the 
past week have not been very remarkable or 
numerous, a reaction having naturally set in 
after the ceremonies and festivities attending 
the inauguration. On Monday a delegation 
from Colorado called upon the President at 
the White House and paid their respects. 
They had come simply to attend the inaugura- 
tion, and the President received the gratifying 
intelligence that not one of them was seeking 
an office. After taking leave, the delegation 
repaired to their headquarters, and organized a 
Colorado Club, electing Senator Hill as presi- 
dent. On the following day but few callers 
madetheir appearance at the Executive Man- 
sion. On Wednesday General aud Mrs. Grant 
breakfasted with the President, and later 
a large number of senators and representatives 
paid their first call upon the new Chief Magis- 
trate. On Thursday afternoon a reception was 
given at the White House tothe Diplomatic 
Corps, President and Mrs. Garfield being assisted 
in receiving by Secretary and Mrs. Blaine and 
ex-Secietary and Mrs. Evarts On Friday a 
brilliant reception was given to the army and 
navy officers. 


--. The members of the new Cabinet, with 
the exception of Secretary Lincoln, were 
sworn in on Monday of last week, and imme- 
diately took charge of their respective depart- 
ments. The Cabinet was convened for the 
first time fn regular session at noon on the 
following day, and a discussion was held as 
to whether the national banks should be per- 
mitted to substitute bonds for the legal-tenders 
deposited by them with the Treasury for the 
purpose of withdrawing their circulation. At 
a subsequent meeting, held on Friday, it was 
decided that such an action on the part of the 
banks should not be allowed. Secretary-of- 
War Lincoln arrived in Washington on Thurs- 
day, and, after subscribing to the oath of 
Office, took charge of bis department on the 
following day. 


--The question of an extra session of Con- 
gress is being seriously discussed. It is 
claimed by somethat the Republicans are up- 
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willing to postpone al) financial legislation 
until December next, when the condition of 
affairs will not be as favorable for floating a 
loan at a low rate of interest as they are at 
present. It is also said that, if President Gar- 
field were sure that a simple refunding bill 
could be passed at once, he would not bes- 
itate to call an extra session ; but he is of the 
opinion, in which Secretary Blaine concurs, 
that the new Administration would, at its be- 
gioning, be involved in a difficult question, 
which threatens to become a direct party 
issue. 


..Postmaster-General James was serenaded 
on Thursday night, at the Arlington Hotel, 
and responded to the compliment in a brief 
speech, paying a high tribute to President 
Garfield. On Friday evening a dinner was 
given in his honor and many prominent per- 
sons attended Both purties agree in regard- 
ing the appointment of Mr. James to the Cabi- 
net as a wise action on the part of the Presi- 
dent. 


..--The friends of the Hon. Stanley Mat- 
thews are urging President Garfield to renew 
the nomination of that gentleman for asso- 
ciate justice of the Supreme Court; but it is 
not thought that there is any greater prob- 
ability than before of the nomination being 
confirmed by the Senate. 


.-Secretary Windom is reported as saying : 
“This is a Republican administration, and l1 
do not propose to make the reeult of my ap- 
pointment to the Secretaryship such as would 
be the case if a Democrat had been made Sec- 
retary.’”’ 

....On Tuesday evening the Hon. John H. 
Starin, of New York, entertained a distin- 
guished company at dinner, in commemoration 
of his retirement from Congress. 


Hews of the Week. 


It is reported that the English Govern- 
ment proposes to grant the Boers a constitu- 
tion similar to the Confederation Act of 1867, 
under which Upper and Lower Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick were merged into 
the Dominion. Each state will be allowed to 
elect its own legislature, and to return a cer- 
tain number of members, on the basis of rep- 
resentation by population, to a Federal Parlia- 
ment, which shall have supreme power, sub- 
ject only to the Colonial Office, Which will re- 
vise legislation. 

..Alexander Il, Czar of all the Russias, 
while returning from a parade, about two 
o’clock in the afternoon of the 18th inst., in 
company with his brother, the Grand Duke 
Michel, was killed by the explosion of a 
bomb, thrown by an assassin, as he was leaving 
his carriage. The Emperor’s legs below the 
knees were mutilated in a terrible manner. 











...The Portuguese Chamber of Deputies 
has adopted the treaty giving England right 
of way through the territory and terri- 
torial waters of Portugal for military and com- 
mercial purposes. England thus gains access 
to her South African colonies by Delogoa Bay. 


....The Government of Colombia has ex- 
ecuted a contract with the Central and South 
American Catle Company for a cable north 
and south from the Isthmus of Panama, 
to connect with the United States and Eu- 
rope, via Central America and Mexico. 


.-A constitutional amendment prohibiting 
the purchase or sale of any spirituous liquors, 
except wine or cider, has passed the North 
Carolina Legislature and will be submitted to 
the people in August. 


.-The British imports were greater by 
£3,400,000 and the exports greater by £331,000 
during the month of February of the present 
year than for the same period in 1880. 


. -Bismarck’s complaint that the municipal 
authorities of Berlin have assessed his house 
unfairly, because of party prejudices, causes 
considerable irritation in that city. 


....An incendiary fire at Rosita, Col., on the 
10th inst., destroyed the entire business por- 
tion of the place, including the post-office, with 
its contents, and the county court. 


. It is reported that there is likely to be a 
large increase of German emigration to the 
United States, in spite of the efforts of the 
German Government to prevent it. 


.. Twenty-six persons were injured, and 
property to the value or $1,800,000 destroyed 
by the burning, on the 9th inst., of a dry goods 

’ establishment in Paris. 


+eeeThe Santo. Domingo minister at Paris 
says his government does fot intend to cede 
the port of Samana to the United States. 


....The insurance on the insane asylum 
which was burned at Danville, Pa., recently, 
amounts to $266,500. 


‘one to blockade the Greek ports in case of 
war. 

.- The French have asked a heavy indem- 
nity for the Tunis raids. 

--Roumania is said to be quietly preparing 
for war. 





“TARE CA RE OF 3 YOUR HEALTH and that 
of your children, and use no other cure for 
Coughs, Colds, ete. except that standard 
remedy, Madame Porter's Cough Balsam. Itis 
acknowledged by all who have given it a trial 
as being the most reliable preparation ever 
used. It is particularly adapted to lung and 
throat affections in children. Try one bottle. 
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CLEARING SALE OF 
ALTARS, LECTERNS, FONTS, READING AND 
PRAYER DESKS, STALLS, ALMS DISKS, 
WITH INSCRIPTION, AND PLAIN 
CONTRIBUTION BOXES. 
MUST BE SOLD IN THIRTY DAYS. 
PRICES VERY LOW FOR CASH. 
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Enclose a stamp te W. E. DUNN, 331 
ton Av., WV, and receive information inv: 
uable to every wearer of Artificial Teeth. 
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We want Agents to sell the world-renowned WIL- 
SON OSCILLATING SHUTTLE SEWING- 
MACHINES in unoccupied territory, to whom we 
are prepared to offer extraordinary inducements, 
wher = 4 from one to six thousené do a a year = 
be m There never was a Better time to engage in 
the sale set Sewing- , a8 all the machines made 
in the past twenty years are ae out and must 
be replace ed. we terms an © particulars, ad- 
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Political PARTIES and the Federal GOVERN- 
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ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS, 


and Decorative Porcelain. 

THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEWELER, 

No. 206 FIFTH AVE., MADISON I -o =-guaaa 

BETWEEN 25TH AND 26TH Sts., NEw 

offers ~ix ve SE lete and unique stock of 1 BRONZES, 
LOCK SETS, etc.; also choicest spectmens 

of DECORA TI IVE PORCELAIN of the ‘Worcester 

val,” “Minton,” “Crown Derby,” and the best 

French fabricants, all of his own latest importations, 

and at MODERATE PRICES 


Visitors invited te inspect the stock. 








HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


“The Arlington,” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Opposite the White House. 


PRICE $3, $4, AND $5 PER DAY, 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 
UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


HOTEL. BRUNSWICK 

Boy! ston and Clarendon Streets, Boston. 
TH BRU NSW ICK is the finest hotel structure in 
New England. Fire-proof; modern in all its appoint- 
ments; strictly first class; kept on the American 
plan; 4 pleasant, permanent home, and desirable 
stopping lace for the business or pleasure-seeker. 

ARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 
Amos BARNES, of Boston 


Jonn W. DuNKLEE, of Cincinnati 











INMAN LINE. 


UNITED STATES AND ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


New York to Queenstown and Liverpool. 


EVERY THURSDAY OR SATURDAY. 
CITY OF ROME......... 








CITY OF BRUSS: 
These face rnp steamers are among the strong- 
est, largest, and fastest on the Atlantic and have every 
modern improvement, including hot and eold water 
and electric bells in staterooins, revolvi chairs in 
saloons, bath and smoking rooms, Larber-shops, etc. 
For rates « of uh 6. Ba and other information a) ao 

Ga DALE, Agent, 31 Broadway, B. ¥. 


OK’ 4 a? URS. 
Establi say 
Tickets and fares for t guisas of tours, for Inde- 
dent Travelers in America, Europe, \ 


on, and An i 
for Personally Conducted & Private Parties to Europe, 
Egy and Palestine. Hotel Coupons issued, avatl- 
a first-class Hotels. Oi ad otes 
and Letters of (reditissued. Cook’s cursionist 
and special be umphiets contain full Sartion jars, sent 


HOM. Cc OOK “i SON, 261 ore PO. Box 4107 
C. A. BAKATTONI, Manager, P.O 


CUNARD LINE. 


With the view of dtnninieh ishing the chances of col- 
lision, the steamers of Ly line take a specified course 


uedatow n to New 


pot 50 at 43 lati- 


N.Y. 
x 4197. 


York or Boston ercosing the ne moaee 
tude, or —, od the north of 4 
he hom passage crosalng the m ridianoft 
60 at 42, or nw thing to the north of 4 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL L QUEENSTOWN. 
FROM — NO. 40 NORTH RIVER. 
BOTHNIA.. . Wednesday, March 25d, he 
MARATHON......... We dnesday, March 90th. 5 M 
BLIFEBIA. .cc2cccces- Wednesday. April 6th, 10: 30 A. ”. 
3°, $8). and $190, according to accommodation 
Satin passage and return tickets ou favorablererms. 
Steerage tickets to and r v. parts of purope 9& at 
Mt low rates. Fret nt oe mage office No 
Bowling Green. VERNON H. % N&Co., Agente 


Anchor | Line U. S. Mail Steamers. 


ND GLASGOW, 
agent ~ cotean River. New York. 
Brinton Meh. 19th, TY - Devonia.. Avast 


7AM. 
Circassia, Mch. 26th, 2P. Furnessia, nro =. 1pm. 


These steamers do not not ee cattle, shee igs. 
Cabins, $60 to $80. Rpoursien tickets at nee lice rates. 
Second Cabin, $40. Steerage, $2! 
NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 


From Pier No. 46 North River, f foot of Charles Street 
Victoria, March 10th, 7 a.m. | - ~~, March 26th, 2 P. m. 
Steamers marked thus * dor pot carry passengers. 
Cabins, $55 and $65. Excursion tickets at reduced rates 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 
7 Bowling Green. 


STATE LINE. 





PASSENG STEAMSHI PS FROM 
GLASGOW To N er ‘STOWN, ym 
FAST, LONDOND ER OR BRISTOL. 
. EVERY THUR 


The oasemuitienons by TH ine are unsurpassed 
for comfort and elegance. The Company have just 
added two new and superior steamships to their fleet, 
whith is now one of the finest on the ant: 

Finst CaBin SaLoon, 860 to 875, sccordin to state- 
room accommodations. Return, $110 to $1 

SECOND CaBIN (everything furnished), $40. Returs 
$75. STEERAOGr. 

7 Es pecially * rates to clergymen and thelr 
families. Send for Pamphlet and other information to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & C0., General Agents, 
63 Broadway, New York. 
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DR. CROSBY AND HIS REVIEWERS. 


In response to many inquiries, we would 
inform our readers that Dr. Crosby’s Lecture 
on Temperance has been published by the 
National Temperance Society, together 
with replies by Rev. Mark Hopkins, D D.; 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D.; Wendell Phillips, 
Esq.; and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster; with other 
articles on the same subject, bound together 
in one volume. All orders addressed to 
this office will be filled at the publisher’s 
prices—viz., cloth, 50c.; paper, 25c. Post- 
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NOTICES 


SPAN commerications for the Haltcrial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be ud ‘:4ssed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Bex 2787. 

t#™ All comxvnications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor. and al! business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers © 
THe INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

t®™” Remittances should be made payable to THE 
IxpEPEnDenr. 

t®” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
murt be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication.b asa 
Guaranty of good faith. 

t#™ We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents 

S@ Persons desiring the return of their menu- 
ecripts, if aot accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 


For Subscription Terms see Page 31. 
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THE ASSASSINATION. 

THe news of the assassination of the 
Emperor of Russia is received with uni- 
versal horror. At last, at the seventh at- 
tempt, this much-hunted sovereign has 
been brutally murdered by representatives 
of a bateful organization, which proposes 
to mend everything by ruining everything; 
to biess society by destroying it; to remove 
all evil by removing all laws and abolish- 
ing all rulers, whether sitting on the 
benches of a village parliament or on the 
supreme throne of Heaven. They will 
have no God, no priest, no king, no officer; 
but leave every ove free to seck his own 
pleasure in his own way. This is the 
Nibilistie religion, and it has proved itself 
fervid and paradoxically self-sacrificing, 
the members quarreling with each other for 
the chance to threw away their lives in the 
aitempt to assassinate a Czar. Not some- 
thing noble, but something horrible, is this 
self-devotion, in which, ‘‘armed with hell- 
flamesand fury,” with their ‘‘ unconquerable 
will” and ‘‘courage never to submit or 
yield,” these couspirators have thrown 
away their lives. 

Alexander II was the best ruler that 
Russia has had since Peter the Great. 
He has been the true friend of the Russian 
people and as liberal as his position would 
allow. His reign was honorable. He abol- 
ished serfdom, not so much, perhaps, out 
of love for the serfs as to break the power 
of the nobles, who were attempting, by es- 


tablishing a House of Nobles, to take power 
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out of theimperial hands. He finally abol- 
ished the Tiers Htat, that essence of tyran- 
ny, which had the power of arbitrary arrests 
and punishment without trial. He bad also 
a plan under consideration for an imperial 
parliament. 

We naturally ask the question: What 
will be the result to Russia of this assassin- 
ation? It is not probable, we think, that 
the first awful reaction will be more than 
very brief. There will bea terrible anger 
against and perhaps revenge upon the 
Nihilists. Asa matter of policy, the new 
Czar might wisely hang five hundred of 
them in the next ten days, following this 
act of terror by a completeamnesty, Meli 
koff will probably be removed from his 
office of virtual ruler of the Empire; not 
because of any lack of ability, but on pre- 
text of his failure to protect the Emperor, 
and really because the new Czar wil] wish 
to put his own friends in power. Proba- 
bly the parliamentary project will be 
rather hastened than delayed, as this is 
something to which the new ruler is com- 
mitted. 

But the great result of the change of ad- 
ministration is likely to be in the foreign 
policy of the Empire. The old Czar was a 
personal friend of the Emperor William of 
Germany, and no war was possible between 
Germany and Russia so long as the two 
lived. But it is to be feared that the new 
Czar will be so thoroughly Russian in his 
policy as to be anti-German, and his treat- 
ment of the German provinces may give 
rise to foreign complications. Russia does 
not feel afraid of war, however certain we 
may be that the alliance of Germany with 
Austria, which hates Russia and fears her, 
would be too strong for the Eastern Empire 
to cope with. 

The Nihilism which has succeeded thus 
in the greatest public crime since the as- 
sassinntion of Abraham Lincoln has no 
relation to the Socialism of the rest 
of Europe. The latter is a system 
of social tyranny, under which the state 
assumes all power and controls everything. 
The Russian Nihilism is the denial of 
all authority and the reduction of every- 
thing to individualism. It has the fult 
sympathy of but a very small portion of 
the Russian people; but an immense num- 
ber, who feel the need of reforms and who 
believe that out of the Slav race is to come 
a new and better civilization than the world 
has ever known, are quite willing to have it 
try its own experiments, assured that some 
good will come out of the seething changes. 





THE PRESIDENT AND CIVIL 
SERVICE. 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD, in his Inaugural 
Address, alludes as follows to the subject 
of civil service: 

‘The civil service can never be placed 
on a satisfactory basis until it is regulated 
by law. For the gocd of the service itself, 
for the protection of those who are intrusted 
with the appropriating power against the 
waste of time and obstruction to the public 
business caused by the inordinate pressure 
for place and for the protection of incum- 
bents against intrigue and wrong, 1 shall 
at the proper time ask Congress to fix the 
tenure of the minor offices of the several 
executive departments, and prescribe the 
grounds upon which removals shall be 
made duting the terms for which incum- 
bents have been appointed.” 

We entirely agree with the President in 
the opinion that the civil service slould 
be regulated by law. It is now so regulated 
to some extent; but the difficulty hitherto 
bas been and still is that the regulations of 
law do not prevent the party in power 
from using the offices in its gift as the 
means of rewarding its friends and _polit- 
ically punishing its enemies. These offices 
are treated as so much party capital, be- 
longing by right of conquest to the victori- 
ous party and to be invested where it will 
yield the greatest party profit. The moment 
a new President is inaugurated, and even 
before, the office-seekers are after him by 
night and by day. They helped to elect him; 
they made stump speeches in his favor; they 
wrote editorials in his behalf; they ran polit- 
ical conventions; they peddied tickets at the 
polls; they spent their time and money to 
achieve a party victory; and now by the 
thousands and the tens of thousands they 
clamor for their political reward. Offices 
they must and will have, either for them- 
selves or their friends, as the political com- 





pensation for their party services. Members 
of Congress have their friends, for whom 
they want offices, and leading politicians 
all over the country expect to come in for 
their share. Those who are in office must 
give place to a new sct, especially when 
there is a change of party control. 

This is the *‘ spoils system,” which, with 
scarcely any modification, has cursed the 
country ever since the days of General 
Jackson. Those who make a trade of politics 
are naturally in favor of it. They want it, 
as a means of their own power; and, hence, 
they uniformly oppose any reform in the 
civil service which will lessen this power. If 
the President resists their wishes, he is sure 
to encounter their displeasure. He must 
distribute the patronage of the Government 
largely according to their demands, or ex- 
pose himself to their denunciation and 
wrath. He has the official responsibility of 
making the appointments, but without that 
liberty and independence which are neces- 
sary to place him above the control of party 
politicians, who are chiefly concerned with 
their own interests, rather than those of the 
general public. 

Now, as a remedy for this state of things, 
President Garfield proposes that Congress 
shall by law fix the tenure of the minor 
offices of the several executive departments, 
and designate the grounds upon which 
incumbents may be removed during the 
terms for which they have been appoint- 
ed. What we have to say about this 
remedy is, that it is good as far as it 
goes. It would to some extent lessen the 
evils of the purely party system of dis 
pensing the patronage of the Government. 
Those who were in office would stay there 
until their terms expired, except for reasons 
justifying their removal; and this certainly 
would be an improvement. Our objection 
to the President’s idea is that it does not 
go far enough. It does not touch the 
question of appointments at all. We be- 
lieve that ‘*the civil service can never be 
placed upon a satisfactory basis until” this 
question, as well as the tenure of office, 
shall be ‘‘regulated by law.” The graver 
difficulty in the way of civil service reform 
lies in the e&ercise of the appcinting pow- 
er,taken in connection with the political 
theory that the offices of the Government 
belong exclusively to the party in power. 
The remedy of law should, hence, be ap- 
plied at this end of the question, as well 
as to the tenure of office; and until it is so 
applied the ‘‘ spoils theory” is almost cer- 
tain to control every administration, 
whether it be Republican or Democratic. 

The advocates of Civil Service Reform 
propose such a regulation of law that all 
offices below a certain grade shall be filled 
by appointment, solely on the basis of ascer- 
tained character and qualifications, without 
any reference to party politics, and that 
promotions from lower to higher grades 
shall be made on the same basis. This 
theory covers at least nine-tenths of all the 
offices of the Govérnment that are filled by 


appointments; and, were it put into practice, | 


as it ought to be, it would immensely im- 
prove the civil service. The politicians 
may sneer at it and find fault with its meth- 
ods; yet until law reaches and regulates 
appointments so as to divorce them from 
party politics the chief difficulty will be 
untuuched. We like what President Gar- 
field says, and hope that, on reflection, he 
will conclude to say more. 





EMOTION AN AID TO RELIGION. 


An intellectual age bas assumed, too 
hastily, as we think, that powerful emotion 
hinders the perception of truth, and fills 
the mind with passion, when its whole 
energy should rather be absorbed in d.spas- 
sionate observation. This view is brought 
forward to tell against religion, which is so 
much a matter of the beart and where the 
sentiments and affections play so important 
a part. We are bidden to distrust the 
views of life, truth, and duty which open 
to us in exalted moments of spiritual com- 
munion. 

There is every difference between a mind 
filled with passion and disqualified for rea- 
sonable action and that state of high 
emotion which is awakened by the 
kindling effect of the truth which 





the mind is endeavoring to apprehend. 
Isaac Newton described eloquently the 
glowing enthusiasm amid whith he 
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pursued his investigations. It is fair to 
doubt whether, with a cold miud, he could 
have made the intellectual spring which 
was required to raise him above all other 
minds and lead the world’s intellect on the 
path of discovery. 

So, in ordinary matters, the utmost that 
any one can do will be accomplished when 
emotion adds strength to his powers or 
raises them to their highest point of 
achievement. Why should we distrust the 
aid which awakened feeling brings to relig- 
ion? Is divine truth so open and so easily 
attained that a cold mind can trust itself to 
explore it thoroughly, or even sufficiently? 
Shall we deny that those deep emotions 
which the contemplation of religious themes 
and the cultivation of religious sympathies 
awaken will raise the power of the mind 
to grasp spiritual rerlities and classify its 
intellectual atmosphere? The indulgence of 
mere sensation may drug the higher powers 
of the soul; but, without emotion, it is vain 
to hope to raise the whole man to the limit 
of his ability or to bring the totality of his 
capacities into operation. Of all subjects 
in the world, then, we are not to contem- 
plate religion with the pure white light of 
reason alone. It requires aid from an 
awakened and glowing heart. When the 
spirit descends and love glows, the eye en- 
joys its most ‘‘ precious seeing.” But when 
the heartis cold, and the spirit fled, and 
the mind turns passionless to these themes, 
then is the time to doubt yourself. 





CONVOCATION ON RITUALISM. 


WE had no idea that the Convocation of 
Canterbury would seitle the question of 
questions in the Church of England at its 
short session in February. It is a very 
slow body, taking plepty of time to delib- 
erate, and always being prorogued, as a 
cyclopedia soberly states, on the eve of 
important business. The thought of Con- 
vocation doing anything rashly—we had 
almost said of doing anything at all—is 
almost ludicrous. The Eng!ish press, 
however, which with common cunsent 
declared that the imprisonment of the — 
Rev. Mesers. Dale and Enraght for dis 
obeying monilions to cease certain illegal] 
practices had caused a crisis in the Church 
of England, seemed to expect that Convo-+ 
cation would deal decisively with that 
crisis. 

The primate himself intimated that the 
Upper House would look the difficulty 
boldly in the face, though he did not say 
whether it would not then, like the deacon, 
simply pass on. Those who had suxge-tions 
were invited to send them to His Grace, 
who promised that they should receive con- 
sideration. Memorials were, accordingly, 
prepared offering opinions asto the best 
way out of the present difficulty. Four 
thousand of the clergy thought the best plan 
was to pay no further atteution to the 
alleged excesses of the Ritualists—to grant 
them toleration. Twenty-five hundred 
clergymen opposed any compromise recug- 
nizing Ritualism as having any richts in the 
Church, except the privilege of going out 
of it. The Ritualists themselves bad made 
it sufficiently certain that nothing could 
compel their submission to the courts of the 
Crown, and they had talked boldly of dis- 
establishment as preferable to such sub- 
mission. 

Such was the position of the parties be- 
fore Convocation. The archbishop talked 
very soothingly to their lordships of the 
Upper House, and gently exhorted them to 
curb their spirits and discuss the question 
without passion. He himself worthily set 
the example, taking care to make no point 
sharply, for sharp points tend to irritate. 
One might scan the whole coast of his long 
address and discover nothing more promi- 
nent than Point No-point. How the bishops 
severally acquitted themselves we do not 
care to state; but few of them were more 
peculiarly successful than His Grace, 

Tbe result of the assembled wisdom of the 
Province of Canterbury must be regarded 
as of a salutary character. The motion 
adopted breathes no spirit of division, 
takes no ground that is controvertible. 
Their lordships solemnly declared : 

1. That litigation in matters of ritual is 
to be “deprecated,” ‘‘deplored,” and 
** avoided, if possible.” 

We suppose that nobody will venture to" 
take opposite ground to this aud declare 
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that church quarrels and lawsuits are to be 


encouraged, promoted, and desired. There 
will be no conflict of opimion here, and, in 
settling a disputed point, it may be well to 
find out whether there is any point in 
human knowledge or experience on which 
the disputants can agree. The Church 
should feel profoundly grateful to their 
lordships for their wonderful discovery. 

2. The authority to settle differences in 
such matters belongs to the bishops, and it 
is hoped they will exercise their authority 
to ‘“‘compose differences,” so as to prevent 
litigation and preserve decency and purity 
of worship. 

We do not see how there could be any 
disagreement here. If the bishop may ex- 
ercise his office at all, it ought, surely, to be 
in the interests of peace and order and de- 
cency in public worship. The action of 
their lordships reminds us of the result of a 
convention called to consider whether the 
sun moves daily round the earth. The 
origina) resolution—*‘ Resolved, That the 
sun rises, and noons, and sets”—was passed, 
with the amendments making it read: ‘‘Re- 
solved, That the sun rises in the mawnin’, 
noons in the middle of the day, and sets in 
the evenin’.” : 

If such a resolution as that of the Upper 
House of Convocation can still the tempest 
which has been raging, it must, indeed, have 
been a teapot affair. 





THE MARRIAGE LAW IN TEXAS. 





Tue criminal code of Texas, in article 
886, makes intermarriage between blacks 
and whites a penal offense. Some two 
years ago, one Emile Francois, who had 
married a quadroon woman, was found 
guilty under this statute, and by the state 
district court at Austin sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment in the state peniten- 
tiary, which is the extreme degree of the 
penalty imposed by the law. ‘The case was 
carried to the Texas Court of Appeals, and 
there the judgment of the lower court was 
affirmed, and Francois was thea removed 
from jail to the penitentiary. An applica 
tion was then made to Judge Duval, of the 
United States District Court, for a writ of 
habeas corpus, which was denied. From 
this decision an appeal was taken to the 
United States Circuit Court, held by Judges 
Bradley and Woods;®and this court re- 
versed the decision of Judge Duval. It de- 
clared the law of the State of Texas under 
which Francois was convicted to be in con- 
flict with the Fourteeuth Amendment to 
the Consti'ution of the United States, and 
required the State of Texas to surrender 
the prisoner to the Federal court, to be set 
at liberty. 

Ex-Judse Garland, of Austin, who has 
fought th’s case for Francois through four 
different courts, based his defense on two 
propositicns: 1. That the state law is un- 
constituti: nal in so far as it prohibits race 
intermarrage. 2. That it is also unconsti- 
tutional in that it limits the punishment 
for such intermarriage to the white race 
only. 

The written opinion of the Circuit Court 
in this ca:e has not as yet been published; 
and, hen e, we do not know whether the 
Court declared the law unconstitutional on 
both of the grounds stated by ex-Judge 
Garland or on the latter ground only. The 
latter ground is abundantly sufficient to 
show the invalidity of the law, since astate 
statute that discriminates between races in 
the matter of punishment is in palpable con- 
flict alike with the spirit and the letter of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. If the Court 
based its decision also upon the other ground, 
then this would mean that all state statutes 
that forbid intermarriage between blacks 
and whites, and enforce the same by penal- 
ty, would, for this reason, be held to be un- 
constitutional. The principle would be as 
applicable to other states as it is to Texas. 
Some of the other states, as we!l as Texas, 
have enacted such laws. U!: nately, as 
we have no doubt, the validity of such 
legislation will come before the Supreme 
Court of the United States for final deter- 
mination. 

The plain intention of the Fourteenth 
Amendment is to place the Negro race in 
the United States, as to their civil rights, 
on an equal footing in all respects with the 
white raee, and, in regard to these rights, 
to excluce all discriminations between the 





citizens of the United States and of the 
state in which they reside, and in respect to 
neither can any state deny the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, The question whether 
it is expedient for either that the two races 
should intermarry is entirely distinct from 
the question whether the legal prohibition 
of such intermarriage is consistent with the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Such legislation 
has its basis in race caste, and is intended 
to mark the black race as an inferior and 
degraded race of beings, unfit to intermar- 
ry with the superior white race. 

The true and just position for the law to 
assume on this subject is, in our judgment, 
that of non-interference. The question of 
marriage, as between the two races, will 
best regulate itself by not being regulated 
at all. Society isin no danger from such 
intermarriages, and there is no public in- 
terest to be secured by forbidding them. In 
most of the states there is no such prohi- 
bition, and there should not bein any. To 
arm the prohibition with imprisonment in 
the penitentiary for five years is simply 
barbarous. 


Editorial Hotes. 


Tue Morning Star thinks we did wrong in 
publishing some specimens of the letters sent 
to Dr. Crosby. It may be correct ; but it did 
not so occur to us. It seemed to us that, when 
a stranger wrote to a man who is such a public 
character as Dr. Crosby, criticising what he 
had said in a public address, and assuming to 
teach a teacher what good morals require, and 
especially when this stranger signed himself as 
president of a public society, it seemed to us 
that h's co.nmunication could not claim the 
protection of privacy. The exposure of the 
illiteracy of the writer is sn exposure of his 
impertinence. Such is the case with the letter 
of Mr. *‘John Schumacher, President of the 
Ann Arbor Reform Club.”” A communication 
from another member of that Club, written 
to us in accordance with a _ resolution 
passed by the Club, gives us such an ac- 
count of Mr. Schumacher as makes us 
respect him very highly. Though an utterly 
uneducated man, whose life had been almost 
ruined by intemperance, as his letter showed, 
this German tinsmith, laboring every day at 
his trade, has, by the force of a determined 
and conscientious will, become one of the 
most successful temperance workers in the 
state, for four years president of the Ann 
Arbor Reform Club, of which a majority of the 
fifteen hundred student’ of the University are 
members, and has been influential in organ- 
izing numerous other reform clubs in the 
state, and, our correspondent avers, rescued 
scores of young men in the University and 
hundreds throughout the state from great 
injury or absolute ruin. ‘I thiuk,’’ says our 
correspondent, Noah W. Cheever, ‘that per- 
haps his friends, Judge Cooley and Dr. Angell, 
would have advised him not to write the 
letter; yet we should remember that, although, 
like Luther’s ink-horn, it has only made a 
huge biot, still it was hurled at the Devil with 
good intent.” Very true. We have no doubt 
he verily thought the Devil was in Dr. Crosby, 
and he wrote accordingly. He wrote intol- 
erantly, and he did this not wholly out of the 
depths of his own just and burning hatred of 
drunkenness, but because he had imbibed 
false, censorious, and intolerant notions from 
better educated men, who ought to have 
taught him better. Nevertheless, when we 
think of the grand work Mr. Schumacher has 
done in Michigan for temperance, as de- 
scribed to us, we feel a hearty admiration for 
him. Heis a worthy compeer of Dr. Crosby 
in the noble work of the suppression of intem- 
perance. 








The Congregationalist, in a late issue, at the 
close of an editorial attempting to show by 
statistics that ghe Universalist denomination 
has been losing ground for many years, turns 
to other denominations and thus generalizes : 


“It may be replied,as bearing upon these 
statistics, that the principles or the temper of 
Universalism have to e considerable extent 
moditied the beliefs or habits of feeling of other 
denominations, and that a large part of its 
work has been really in this line. {It may be 
granted that there has been something of such 
change ; bat, without giving here any sum- 
mary jaigment upon it as to its nature and 
results, it is but fair to say that the element so 
iutroduced into these other denominations has 
in it this same quality of ease or passiveness, if 
we may so describe it, which appears in some 
measure with the Universalists themselves. It 
is not the active and aggressive element in 
these denominations into which it has come, 
whatever else it may be. It is satisfied too 
easily with things as they are, and does not in- 
cline to bestir itself with effort A = y the 
masees Of men. It is not to be depe upon 
for the renewal of the world; but, on the other 
hand, the element in the Evangelical churches 
which has no sympathy whatever with Univers- 


alist doctrines is the element which is 

ing forward the cause of missions and ‘< 
a)most all the aggressive Christian work which 
these churches are instrumental in carrying 
forward.” 


If this be a fact, it is an important one and 
should be known. We know of very few cases, 
among the clergy, at least, of other. denomina- 
tions, where conclusions approaching to Uni- 
versalism have been adopted. There may be 
such vases, where such conclusions have been 
adopted flippantly, from a heart out of sym- 
pathy with Christian truth; but, so far as we 
can recall cases of pastors who are known to 
hope for a final extinction of sin and suffering, 
they and their churches are quite as active and 
devoted in religious work as the average. We 
do not know the data for The Congregationalist’s 
generalization. 


How differently people look at things! We 


said lately: 

“ Let a minister now not be quarrelsome, let 
him hold his belief in a peaceable way, and he 
may remain in almost any denomination, and 
yet hold to the specific doctrine of any other 
denomination which can charitably be called 
Evangelical. If he be pious, devout, earnest 
in bringing men to repentance and faith ia 
Christ, few will ask what are his private spec- 
ulations.” 

A very sectarian paper in 8t. Louis thus com- 
ments: 

“But how despicable is the conduct of such 
amav. Do not call him ‘pious, devout.’ He 
can be nothing of the kind. He is a double- 
dealer, greedy of filthy lucre or careless of 
God’s truth. Away with such an idea, that a 
man is to hold in private one opinion and 
teach in public another. Have Christianity 
and the calling of the Christian ministry gone 
so low as that? Above everything else, let us 
have candor in a minister, else the public will 
soon lose all confidence in religious teachers.” 
Who said he should not possess ‘‘ candor” ? 
Who said he should ‘‘ hold in private one opin- 
fon and teach in public another’? The idea is 
preposterous, and it is expected, such is the 
growing charity within the churches. Another 
Evangelical Ohio paper comments on our para- 
graph in these words: ‘*This is true, and it is 
a proof of the growing liberality of the 
Church.” 


Oor readers ought to understand what is the 
explanation of the remarkable movemeut now 
going on in the country, and especially in the 
West, in favor of female suffrage. Female 
suffrage is not coming by observation. The 
direct and purposed agitation for it has less in- 
fluence than it had ten years ago. The condi- 
tion of things is getting to be very much like 
that of the anti-slavery agitation when it 
passed out of the hands of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society into those of the American 
people. There is still an excellent Woman’s 
Suffrage paper published in Boston, and a 
society or two that gives itself to this matter ; 
but the now predominant influence comes not 
from this quarter, but from one comparatively 
unexpected. We refer to the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance organizations, which are ac- 
customing the people to the public speaking 
of women and to the idea that women must 
be consulted in liquor legislation. Women 
who never wanted to vote before now demand 
to be allowed to vote against opening rum- 
shops, in which their husbands and sons shall 
be led to ruin. There is reason in this, and we 
expecta great advance in the next ten years 
along this line. The steps will be very easy 
from suffrage on education and temperance to 
suffrage on all matters of public iuterest. 


in his address to his neighbors who wel- 
comed him home to Fremont, O., ex-President 
Hayes bad something to say wisely about the 
sphere of duty of one who has retired from the 
presidential chair. He intimated that be should 
not again seek to enter active official life; but 
believed that there were other fields of duty in 
which, as a private citizen, he might usefully 
serve his country and his generation. This is, 
doubtless, true, and Mr. and Mrs. Hayes will 
honor private as they have public life, and 
their honorable career at Washington will be 
long remembered. But, while our honored 
Chief Magistrate may be and should be willing, 
at the biddiag of his countrymen, to retire to 
private life, it is more than questionable 
whether his countrymen should allow him to 
do so. The fact that he has been President 
ought to beno bar to his being elected governor 
of his state, or representative to Congress, or 
senator. On the contrary, it is impossible to 
conceive of any training that would so fit one 
for these duties as experience in the presi- 
dential chair. It will not make a man a facile 
publie speaker, a keen debater, a troublesome 
parliamentarian ; but it will give wisdom, and 
this is something better. We hope the people 
of Ohio will always use the talents of their 
ex-presidents. 

Taz Chicago Inter-Ucean gives the follow- 
ing asa part of a conversation of President 
Garfield with Mr. James B. Eads, in which the 
former says : 





“It has been particular sim sad my de- 


m 
Nght to fit myself for forensic and 


discussion. I have obtained a fair degree of 

















success in the effort, and have looked forward 
to something like eminence and triumph iv the 
realm of logic and rhetoric. Where am I now? 
By custom and by the proprieties of official 
life Lam cut off from this to me delightful 
vocation, and am debarred from that wherein 
I had hoped to achieve excellence. I am 
prohibited from taking in controversial 
questions, not only for the term of my office, 
but, by general custom, for the remainder of 
my days. The exceptions to the absolute re- 
tirement of ex-Presidents are very few—too 
few to change the rule so generally recognized 
that it is fitting that those who have occupied 
the place of Chief Magistrate shall avoid a 
subsequent mingling in active political life. 
Even if one cared nothing for the force of cus- 
tom, the circumstances attending an ex-Presi- 
dent’s re-entry on public life would be embar- 
rassing. Thus, you see, I am practically de- 
barred from my favorite work, as you would be 
were you to accept my place under the circum- 
stances named. You say you would not do it. 
I may say, then, that it has its shadows, as well 
as its sunshine.” , 


President Garfield by no means overestimates 
himself when he says that he had attained “a 
fair degree of success” in the realm of “ foren- 
sic and popular discussion.” After the eleva- 
tion of Mr. Blaine to the Senate he became by 
common consent the leader of the Republican 
party in the House of Representatives; and, 
having been elected to the Senate, he would 
have immediately taken rank there as one of 
its strongest men, if the people had not called 
him to a still higher office. We see no reason 
why his eminent attainments, if he shall live to 
become an ex-President, after one or two terms, 
should be permanently withdrawn from the 
duties of public office. The most brilliant part 
of the career of John Quincy Adams was ip 
the House of Representatives, after he had been 
President. President Garfield would not be 
au old man at the end of bis presidential serv- 
ice, and will, by reason of his enlarged expe- 
rience, be all the better prepared to serve the 
public. 





Mr. Buatne, before resigning his seat in the 
Senate, submitted the following resolution in 
regard to presidential elections : 

‘* Resolved, That a special committee of five 

senators be appointed by the chair to take into 
consideration the modes of voting for President 
aud Vice-President of the United States, and 
the mode of counting and certifying the same, 
who shallreport such propositions for a change 
in the laws and Constitution as may seem expe- 
dient ; that the said committee have power to 
sit during the recess of Congress; and that 
they be directed to report on or before the 
second Wednesday of January, 1882.’ 
The matter involved in this resolution we re- 
gard as of the highest public importance. It 
deserves the early attention of Congress and the 
exercise of ite best wisdom. It is admitted on 
all hands that the Constitution in its present 
form is very defective in respect to the bubject 
of presidential elections. The system of elect- 
ors does not in practice realize the theory of 
those who framed it. It is a system of merely 
electoral dummies, and does not always repre. 
sent the real preference of the péople, and 
withal opens the way for many questions that 
in the heat of partisan etrife may become the 
sources of great public danger. We do not be- 
lieve that the defects of the Constitution can be 
remedied by any legislation within the power of 
Congress. The true remedy isto abolish the 
electoral system altogether, by a constitutional 
amendment, and substitute therefora direct 
vote of the people, and authorize Congress to 
provide by law for conducting presidential 
elections. 


Ws have in the City of New York some 
queer associations, one of which bas lately 
been brought to the knowledge of the public 
in the person of James Barcley, who is a pro- 
fessional bond ppl ts his b t 
income asa professional gambler aad liquor- 
saloon keeper by that of bondsman. He can 
scarcely read and can write nothing more than 
his name. Having made some money at keno 
and faro, notwithstanding his business was 
occasionally broken up by the police, and also 
holding for some time the post of City Libra- 
rian, he was able to buy a house, valued on the 
tax-books at $6,500. Now, by influence in the 
district attorney’s office, he began to bail dis- 
reputable people, receiving ten per cent. on 
the amount of bail furnished. Last year he 
bailed, on this basis of property, twenty-three 
criminals, at sums varying from $300 to $1,500 
each, and two months of this year show nine 
more cases of his kindness. Thus the city is 
protected. His chief fields seem to have been 
the Jefferson Market Police Court and the 
Court of General Sessions. 





GENERAL MERRITT, the collector at the port 
of New York, has proved himself to bean ex- 
ceedingly faithful and competent officer. He 
has organized the service upon thoroughly busi- 
ness principles, and made appointments and 
promotions under civil service rules that test 
qualifications and character, without reference 
to the party politics of the applicants or incum_ 
bents. This has been the general theory o¢ 
his administration ; and the results, as set forth 
gm his recent report to the Senate, show that 





the service has been greatly improved thereby. 
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It never was so cheaply done in proportion to 
the amount of labor to be performed. Indeed, 
General Merritt has proved by the demonstra- 
tion of fact that civil service reform, in the man- 
ner which he has adopted, is not the idle and 
impracticable dream which the politicians rep- 


resent it to be. It is both attainable and desir- 
able. He has made it an accomplished fact at 
the most important port in the whole country. 
What, then, does President Garfield propose to 
doin respect to the continuance of (ieneral 
Merritt in office? There certainly is no party 
reason for removing him, since he is a Repub- 


- Mean; and there can be no reason in any failure 


to perform the duties of the office. The truth 
is, General Merritt has achieved a grand suc- 
cess, and about this fact there can be no dis- 
pute. If, then, President Garfield consults the 
public good, he will continue him in office. He 


»can adopt no better rule than to allow every 


officer who is doing his work well to keep right 
ou doing it. The displacement of General 
Merritt, to suit Senator Conkling or any 
other politician, would arouse in many minds 
very strong feelings of surprise, if not positive 
indignation. 


Mr. Geonce I. Sener, of Brooklyn, 
who has recently made several large gifts to 
various institutions for literary, charitable, and 
relixious purposes, and so far become the ex- 
ecutor of his own estate, thus explained one of 
his reasons forso doing toa reporter of a pa- 
per of this city: 

“The fact is that I have seen so many instan- 

cesof men's apparent wishes, as expressed in 
their will, becoming of no avail that I wanted 
to make sure that the money would go exactly 
where I wanted it to go. By making these 
ciftein my life-time I am sure that the pre- 
cise object [ desire is accomplished.” 
This reason relates tothe time of making a 
gift, whether it shall be during one’s life-time, 
or by will, to take effect only after he is dead 
andtobe applied by those to whom he trusts 
the execution of his will. There is great 
force in the reason for making such gifts ip 
one’s life-time. The donor then controls the 
matter entirely, and precludes all uncertainty 
and all legal contesisas to his intention. Such 
a donor does not wait till he dies, and can hold 
his property no longer, before giving, at least, 
a portion of it to the service of society. His 
philanthropy is of a much higher grade than 
that of one who makes his gifts only when 
death compels him to relax his grasp upon 
evergearthly possession. He has, moreover, the 
opportunity and the pleasure of personally ob- 
serving the beneficent results of bis liberality, 
and himself reaps a large reward in the way of 
his own moral culture. There is no better anti- 
dote for our natural selfishness than generone 
giving. The example of Mr. Seney is that 
of a wise and noble man. It has too few imita- 
tors in the circles of wealth. 


‘THe law in most if not all of the New 
England states provides a very efficient remedy 
against the repudiation of debts by towns and 
cities. Lf there be a default inthe payment of 
interest, or the coupons of bonded obligations, 
or of the principal, when due, the creditor, 
upon obtaining judgment against the town or, 
city, may, unless payment of the judgment is 
made within a certain time, obtain an order of 
thecourt for a levy, not only upon municipal 
property, but also upon any private property 
goods and chattles, housebold furniture, lands 
and tenements, within the municipality, and for 
the sale of the same at public auction to an 
extent sufficient to pay the judgment. This 
law proceeds upon the theory that all the prop- 
erty of a town orcity, whether public or pri- 
vate, is justly liable to pay the debts of such 
town or city. The people are in nodanger of 
becoming repudiationists under such a law. 
They know that they must pay their municipal 
debts, and, thatif taxes are not levied and paid 
for this purpose, the courts may order a sale 
of their property, and thus compel a payment 
The law isa good one; and if the same law 
existed in the Western and Southern states 
there are millions of dollars in repudiated 
municipal obligations that would be paid in 
less than one year. Private property in these 
states cannot be levied upon to pay such obli-_ 
gations. The only way to raise the funds is 
by taxation ; and, if the authorities refuse to 
levy a tax, the courts have no. power to en- 
force payment. A convenient dodge is to 
omit the necessary taxation, which, however, 
will not work in New England. 


Tue Circuit Court of the United States at 
Chicago has recently decided that a Chinaman 
cannot by naturalization be admitted to the 
privileges of United States citizenship. This 
accords with a decision previously rendered 
by Judge Sawyer, of California. We have no 
doubt that both decisions are according to the 
law as Congress has seen fit to establish it. 
The Revised Statutes of the United States, 
after designating the procedure and conditions 
for the naturalization of aliens, expressly de- 
clare that the provisions thus made “shall 
apply to aliens being free white persons, and 
to aliens of African nativity, and to persons of 
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Afriean descent.”” This fixes the classes of 
aliens who mey be naturalized, end by neces- 
sary Inference excludes all otber classes, 
Neither Chinamen nor Indians come within 
the terms of the description; and, hence, 
the courts have no authority for nat- 
uralizing them. We find no fault 
with their action in administering the law; 
but we protest against and denounce the 
discriminating exclusion made by the law. 
A Hottentot from Africa may become a citi- 
zen of the United States; but no Mongolian, 
or Malayan, or Indian, whether born in this 
country or elsewhere, however intelligent or 
respectable, can enjoy this privilege. All races 
are excluded except Caucasians and Negroes. 
This is a discrimination for which there is no 
good reason. We make treaties with China, 
and have made treaties with the Indian tribes 
of this country ; and yet, by our naturalization 
laws, we declare that neither Chinamen nor 
Indians shall become citizens of the United 
States. Itis high time to wipe out this die- 
graceful anomaly in the legislation of Con- 
gress. bis: 

ln 1864 the United States, in connection with 
Great Britain, France, and the Netherlands, 
made a treaty with the Emperor of Japan, by 
which the latter agreed to pay to the four gov- 
ernments three millions of dollars as an indem 
nity for allegedinjuries done to their vessels by 
one of the rebellious princes of Japan. The 
share of the United States in this indemnity 
was seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
The injury to the “ Pembroke,” which was the 
American vessel, was estimated by the Navy 
Department of the United States to be ten 
thousand dollars. The United States prompt- 
ly sent the steamer ‘“‘ Wyoming” into Japanese 
waters, and avenged this injury upon the re- 
bellious Japanese prince. The Government of 
Japan apologized to the United States for the 
outrage, and paid twelve thousand dollars in 
reparation for the damages done. After this 
an expeditionary force was fitted out—consiat- 
ing of British, French, Dutch, and American 
vessels—that severely” punished the rebellious 
prince; and then came the joint demand of 
the four powers for three millions of dollars in 
the way of indemnity, which was paid by the 
Japanese Government, and of which the United 
States received seven hundred and fifty thou- 
gand dollars. This sum has never been cov- 
ered into the Treasury ; but, being invested in 
United States bounds, has been held by the 
Btate Department, and now, with the accrued 
interest, amounts to nearly a million and « 
half of dollars, And this is the Japanese In- 
demnity Fund, of which we occasionally hear 
in Congress, and which, by every principle 
of justice and honor, ought long since to have 
been paid back to the Government of Japan. 
It was extorted from that government by an 
armed force, and the action of the United 
States as ove of the parties to the extortion 
is not at all creditable. The damage to the ‘‘Pew- 
broke ’ amounted to only ten thousand dollars, 
and for this an ample reparation was made in 
the way of both apology and payment. This 
country is disgraced by the omission of Con- 
gress to order the restoration of the money 
that was unjustly extorted from Japan. 


....Bishop Bedell expressly endorses the 
letter of a correspondent of The Evening Post, 
who quotes the Prayer-book to show that the 
Protestant Episcopal Church is committed to 
the doctrine of eternal punishment. In the Lita- 
ny, which must be repeated three times a week, 
“From Thy wrath and everlasting damnation 
Good Lord, deliver us!” At the grave of the 
dead the minister must pray “that it may be 
to Thy unspeakable glory that Thou hast re- 
deemed the soul of this Thy servant from 
eternal death, and hast made him a partaker 
of everlasting life.” Whenever he stands be- 
side an open grave, and commits a body to 
the ground, he must say these solemn words: 
“Yet, O Lord God most holy,O Lord most 
mighty, O holy and most merciful Saviour, 
deliver us not into the bitter pains of eternal 
death!” Similar language is required in the 
teaching of children and the visitation of 
criminals. And yet there is more difference of 
opinion on this subject among Episcopalians 
than in any other denomination in America. 

....The Toronto Christian Guardian is taken 
to task for speaking of ‘ Dr. Wild,” of that 
city, as being without the endorsement of 
membership in any denomination known to 
the Christian public, and as properly not ad- 
mitted into the Toronto Ministerial Associa- 
tion, though pastor of an independent church. 
We presume that is not the reason of his ex- 
clusion. If Dr. Wild is no longer a member 
of any religious denomination, the denomina- 
tions are to be congratulated. He says he was 
a member of the Brooklyn Ministerial Associa- 
tion. We do not know it under that name; 
but we believe the unlucky New York and 
Brooklyn Congregationa! Association had him 
fora member while be was preaching his lost- 
tribe and pyramid nonsense, instead of the 
Gospel, and he is entitled to whatever credit 
that endorsement is worth. 





--«»We,hope next week to allow s_corre- 
spondent to speak more st length of the im- 
portant act of the University Senate of Cam- 
bridge University, England, in granting, by an 
overwhelming vote, to students in the two 
female colleges, Newnham and Girton, the 
same rights of exaniination and honors that 
are allowed to men. Hereafter a woman may 
be a Senior Wrangler, if she can. This is co- 
examination ; but it does not yet allow women 
to be members of the University, nor does it 
grapt them the regular degrees, apart from the 
honors. In England, also, such a thing as co- 
education is hardly know, neven the women 
who have been elected to school-boards oppos- 
ing mixed schools. 

....We are surprised that the Princeton 
Missionary Review does not know that the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church in America is not a 
Presbyterian Church. It does not use the word 
“Presbyterian ” in its title and never did. We 
criticised the Review for calling it the ‘ Re- 
formed (Dutch) Presbyterian”? Church, and 
now it asks us how it is to distinguish the 
‘*four branches”’ which take “the name of 
Reformed Presbyterian.”” We say again the 
Reformed Church in America came from Hol- 
land, and not from the British Isles; and to 
call it by any other name than its own proper 
title is to create confusion such as the be- 
wildered Review is laboring under. 


....We are pleased to learn, from a discus- 
sion about the permissibility of the use of 
other than wax candles or olive oil at the mass, 
that, while eyerything else is forbidden gener- 
ally, and Pius IX particularly refused thé peti- 
tion of the Prince Edward Island clergy to be 
allowed, on account of their poverty and the 
high price of wax, to use other lights, yet in 
the missions of Oceanica and within the Polar 
Circle spermaceti is allowed, on the ground 
that it is ‘‘almost impossible to obtain olive 
oil or wax” The principle might estop any 
complaint of that Burman Protestant Church 
which was found using Bass’s Pale Ale for 
communion purposes. 

...- The nomivation of Major Powell to suc- 
ceed Clarence King as the head of the Geolog- 
ical Survey of the country is something of 
a surprise. We do not know that any real 
objection can be made to Clarence King’s per- 
formance of his duties, and we presume that 
this nomination grows out of dissatisfaction 
on the part of scientific men with the system 
as now conducted. We are not sure but such 
Gissatisfactign is inherent in the system adopt- 
ed, against the advice of many of our best 
acievtists, which really makes one man dictator 
in all scientific research and éndangers the 
existence of separate state surveys. 


.... Several of the Western states are chang- 
ing, very much for the better, their law in re- 
spect to libel, by providing that when a news- 
paper, upon the information of the falsity of 
an article that has appeared in its columns, 
shall publish a correction or retraction of the 
same in two successive numbers it shall not 
in a civil suit be liable except for actual 
damages sustained and proved by the plaintiff. 
This is reasonable legislation. It sweeps away 
the doctrine of exemplary damages where a 
newspaper has made an amende for the pub- 
lication of a libel. 

....When will our religious papers stop 
using the editorial ‘‘we’’ to indicate the edit- 
or, instead of the paper? We constantly see 
such phrases as ‘‘ When we were sailing up the 
Hudson,” ‘‘ When we preached in Boston,’ 
“ We were confined to our bed last week,” all 
which make the editor of quite too much im- 
portance. The last noticeable example we 
meet is in The Baltimore Presbyterian, which 
says editorially of a child’s magazine : 

‘«We never had such a visitor when we were 


achild. Had we, we would have been a better 
and smarter little girl.”’ 


....When an ex-convict, returned to honest 
and honorable life, writes for the press, he has 
a good reason for not wishing to publish his 
name in connection with the fact that he has 
been in atate-prison. This is the case with 
the able and cultivated gentletnan who writes 
for us this week on “ The Conviet Labor Ques- 
tion.”” Weassure Mr. Meyrick, towhom “ An 
Ex-Convict” makes reply, speaks from intelli- 
gent experience of the system of contract 
prison labor, in a state whose prisons Mr. 
Meyrick has made a study. 

....We have not attempted to set Mr. Van 
Meter up again since be reports the recovery 
of the-lost draft, simply because it would not 
be right. The draft was for only six hundred 
dollars ; but hiscircular left it to be understood 
that it was the whole of his American collections 
that had been lost, and he appealed for five 
thousand dolJars to make it good. No satis- 
factory explanation seems to us possible and 
ft is well known that judicious Baptists do not 
generally endorse him. 

..eeThe oldest free legislature in Europe is 
the ‘“‘ Tynwald ” of Mona, on the Isle of Man, 
ap institution corresponding to the “ Thing- 
valla”’ of Iceland and which is the only aur 
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viving example of the free parliaments which 
antedated feudalism, and which were once 
possessed by Iceland, Faroe, Shetland, and the 
Hebrides. This is the legislature which has 
now the honor of being the first in Europe to 
recognize the right of free government for 
women. 


. We have read the address of Miss Fran- 
ces E. Willard in presenting to the White 
House, in behalf of the temperance women of 
the United States, the portrait of Mrs. Hayes, 
and also President Garfield’s reply. Both ad- 
dresses were in good taste, there being not the 
least offensive lecturing of the new President 
under cover of praising Mrs. Hayes; and Mr. 
Garfield’s reply was dignified and judicious, 
though it gave no indication of his own inten- 
tions. 


.... The general tone of the Southern presss 
Democratic as well as Republican, shows that 
the Inaugural Address of President Garfield 
has made a favorable impression on the South- 
ern people. His words as to the South were 
temperate and at the same time earnest. The 
fact that they have been receivedin a good 
temper and even strongly commended by 
some Democratic journals is a hopeful sign of 
better days. 


...-It is strongly probable that the Legisla- 
ture of Wisconsin will propose a constitutional 
amendment giving to the women of that state 
the right to vote. The Republican papers 
throughout the state generally favor the meas- 
ure, and appearances indicate that such an 
amendment would be ratified by the people. 
The cause of woman’s suffrage bas mae very 
rapid strides toward victory witbin the last fif- 
teen years. 

-.-.The Legislature of Delaware recently 
passed a series of resolutions rebashing and 
repeating the old fraud cry about the presiden- 
tial election of 1876 and the counting out of 
Mr. Tilden, and ordered a copy of the same to 
be sent to Mr. Tilden. This may bea slight 
crumb of comfort to the politically obsoleie 
politician ; yet this cry, as a political power, 
was long since dead and buried. 


....The Cleveland Herald claims to be speak- 
ing by authority when saying that the expenses 
of ex-President Hayes during his term of four 
years amounted to $134,000, which, being de- 
ducted from the $200,000 paid to him, leaves 
$66,000 as the actual saving out of his salary. 
The President’s salary is $50,000 per year. It 
ought to be twice this sum. 

...-[t is said that President Garfield has 
written a letter to Mr. James Russell Lowell, 
our minister to Great Britain, conveying to 
him the wish that he should retain bis present 
position. This is wise on fhe part of the 
President. Mr. Low@l is the right man in the 
right place and there is no occasion for mak- 
ing any change. 

....The estimated value of the real estate in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland is set down at 
fifteen thousand millions of dollars, owned by 
a million and a quarter of persons, and far the 
larger part of it owned by a much less number. 
The land system of the United Kingdom is 
ap enormous burden to the lower classes of 
society. 

....The President has nominated ex-Secre- 
tary Evarts, of this city, ex-Senator Thurman, 
of Ohio, and Ex-Senator Howe, of Wisconsin, 
to represent the United States at the. Interne- 
tional Monetary Conference, to be held at 
Paris. This makes it certain that the United 
States will be ably represented in the Confer- 
ence. a 


...-The streets of Washington are thronged 
with patriotic office-seekers, all of them actu- 
ated with an insuppressible desire to serve 
their country. A civil-service system, provid- 
ing for appointments to office on the basis of 
character and qualifications, would relieve the 
President of this intolerable nuisance. 

....A Colorado babarian recently introduced 
into the legislature a bili to pay a bounty of 
twenty-five dollars “for the scaips of skunks 
and Indians.” The legislature took it as an 
insult, and, after some pretty severe words, 
the motion was made and unanimously passed 
“to chuck the bill under the table.” 

...-Tbe L[rish patriots, who have made the 
most of Mr. Redpath, do not hesitate to throw 
him overboard when necessary. Sir W. Har- 
court was about to quote from an American 
speech of Mr. Redpath’s, when Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan interrupted him with the cry: “We 
repudiate him.” 

...-The Rev. W. M. Thayer, in The Nation«t 
Temperance Advocate, ays that a man who drinks 
wine is thereby so prejudiced that he is dis- 
qualified to translate the Bible. ‘‘ Dr. Crosby,” 
he says, ‘cannot be trusted to translate the 
Bible with an upprejudiced mind.’’ Nonsense! 

....The selection of Mr. Wayne MacVeagh 
as amember of the Cabinet was a very judi- 
cious act on the part of President Garfield. It 
gives great satisfaction to the Independent 
Bepublicans, without whose hearty co-opera- 
tion he would not have been elected. 
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....The manner in which some of the advo- 
cates of total abstinence are dealing with Dr. 
Howard Crosby on account of his Boston lecture 
shows zeal, but is immensely lacking alike in 
good manners and good sense. Some of them 
would make first-class persecutors. 

.-The letter of Mr. Kalopothakes, which 
we publish this week, would seem to settle the 
question that the method of baptism in the 
Greek Church of Greece dves not require com- 
plete immersion. In fact, it is not the common 
p actice. 

-..-The last Sunday in each quarter is left 
open for each school or each denomination to 
select its own lesson, not being provided for in 
the International Series. We are, therefore, 
unable to give notes on a lesson for that day. 

----The Republicans of Alabama, in their 
recent address to President Garfield, describe 
the Democratic party of that state as ‘‘the 
dominant minority.”’ This just reverses the 
first principle of a republican government. 

.--.President Garfield is reported to have 
said that he does not intend to remove any in- 
cumbents from office simply to make places for 
Others who want offices. This is a good reso- 
lution. Be sure to stick to it. 

....-Mr. L. P. Morton. of this city, accept- 
ing the mission to France, his successor will 
have'to be chosen. The name of Mr. James 
Talcott is mentioned with deserved approval 
for the place. 

«ee. The National Baptist is misled by ‘‘ The 
Baptist Cyclopzdia.’’ Praise God Barebone 
was no Baptist, but wrote severely against 
immersion. 

.. The Presbyterian Journal, of Philadelphia, 
is rapidly becoming one of the best and most 
interesting religious papers in the country. 











NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Every old subscriber can reduce his 
own subscription to THe INDEPENDENT 
from $3.v0 per annum to $2.50, either by 
paying $5.00 for two years in advance or by 
asking some friend (not a subscriber) to join 
him, both paying $2.50 each, in advance, for 
one year; or, what is better, ask four others 
to join, making five in a)l, and get the paper 
for $10.v0, or 2.00 each. For further and 

_ fuller rates see prospectus, on page 25. 
There is scarcely a town or a village where 
success would not attend the efforts of 
every one in thus seeking alike his own 
interest and ours. Try it, friends, one and 
all and make the club as large as possible. 


Lublisher’'s Department, 


SooTHIne aND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals C€oe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


INTERESTING TO BUSINESS MEN, 








843 945 and S47 Brow way, 
New York, January 8th, 1881. 
8. F. Harwarp, Esq, General Agent Babcock 

Fire Extinguisher, 407 Broadway, N. Y.: 

My Dear Sir:—J am very happy to inform you 
of the most excellent service rendered by your 
apparatus in my store last night. The sub-cel- 
lar and basement were filled with smoke at 
about 8 o’clock in the evening. Some of the 
employés were at work in the basement at the 
time. Asearch being made, fire was discovered 
immediately about the boilers, waste-paper and 
other material taking fire. The fire patrol was 
immediately notified; but before they arrived 
the fire was entirely extinguished by use of 
two (2) Babcock Extinguishers. They worked 
rapidly and with p:rfect suecess, which places 
them in better favor with my house than ever 





before. I consider them of great value and 
think no business house should be without 
them 
[Signed] L. M. Batzs, 
Sor Bates, Reed & Cooley. 
PAPER WARE. 
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BRADLEY'S PERTILIZERS. 


Tue Bradiey Fertilizer Co., 27 Kilby Street, Boston, 
has issued a neat pamphlet, containing a brief history 
of the manufacture and sale of Bradley's Phosphate, 
etc., for the past twenty years. Itéontaine a short 
sketch and a likeness of Liebig. the founder of agri- 
cultural chemistry and the originator of the manu- 
facture of superphosphates. Previous to the date of 
this invention by Liebig, in 1840, the pamphlet says, 
bone had been used in a crude state for agricultural 
purposes; but its action on the crops was found to be 
slow and uncertain, owing to the fact that phosphate 
of lime, the inyportant constituent of bone, is practi- 
cally almost insoluble in pure water, no matter to 
what degree of fineness the bone may have been re- 
duced. Hence, plant-rootlets do not readily assimilate 
& sufficient supply of this important food from the 
soll treated with crude bone. To overcome this diffi. 
culty, Liebig applied sulphuric acid to bone, in order 
to render the Phosphate of lime soluble in water, and 
thus 4 diat as plant-food. This ex- 
periment proved 1 80 successful that, shortly after, Mr. 
J. B. Lawes started a factory in England for the man- 
ufacture of superphosphates according to Liebig’s 
method for utilizing bone. This process, at first re- 
garded with distrust and as visionary, has, neverthe- 
less, given rise to one of the greatest modern indus- 
tries, in whose operation are concerned mining, com- 
merce, manufacture, sci and agricul Brad- 
ley's Phosphate was first introduced into New En- 
gland in 1861. At that time the manufacture of arti- 
ficial or chemical fertilizers was an enterprise of very 
recent origin, and few people had any very definite 
ideas of what a superphosphate of lime was. 

If any one has the least doubt in regard to the value 
of this Fertilizer, he has only to wade through some 
thirty pages of testimonials in this pamphlet, from 
well-known parties in a!l quarters, who speak of it in 
the highest terms. He will then be satisfied. We advise 
our readers to send to the “ Bradley Fertilizer Co., 27 
Kilby Street, Boston,” for the pamphlet, containing 
the facts and particulars now spoken of. It will be 
sent free of charge to any address. 

We have received from the Bradley Fertilizer Com- 
pany a fine steel engraving of Baron Justus von 
Liebig, which we value highly. 


THE ARLINGTON. 

WAs8INGTON is becoming more and more a fashion- 
able place to visit. During the Winter and Spring, par- 
ticularly, there is no place in the country, outside of 
New York, which has so many attractions. Noonecan 
spend a week or more there without learning a great 
deal that is valuable, not only about our own country 
and its institutions, but the whole world. Good hotels 
in Washington are not numerous; but “ The Arling- 
ton” ranks as one of the very best in the country. Its 
location Is central, nearly opposite the White House, 
its rooms pleasant, its table excellent, and its prices 
reasonable. Our readers who propose visiting that 
city should eddress,a day or two in advance, “The 
Arlington,” when they will be sure to secure good ac- 
commodations, and a plensant visit. We have tried it 


so often that we know whet we say is true. 
INSURANCE STATEMENT. 


Tre statement of the Continental Life Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, Conn.. appears in gnother col- 
umn, Itshows a total income for the year, from all 
sources, of $383,893.51. Disbursémenté including 
death-claims, matured endowments paid, dividends 
purchased, and canceled policies, $823,999.86 ; other 

issi to agents, salaries, 
taxes, etc., $115.352.13. Ite assets Jan. ist amounted 
to $2,757,274.86 i abilities, including reserve for re 
insurance, death-claims, matured endowments, ete., 
62,330,578 ; at surplus, $417,701.86. 
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COOK’S TOURS. 
THOsE who contemplate traveling in Euro 
other part of the Gio yy alone or 
ston , will find it to their advan 
te the numerous taciilties ye by 
— Excu Managers, of 261 Broad. 











Shee, ving full particulars of their 
Tours. ill be mail free, on appiicatien, to any one 
interested. See adverti semen 
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FR. BECK & CO., 


CORNER OF 


23th St. and 7th Ave., 


NEW YORK. 


Colors of Carpets and 
Draperies Matched. 


THE ENTIRE WORK OF INTERIOB 
DECORATION DONE UNDER 
OUR SUPERVISION. 


CEILING DECORATIONS 
Al Specialty. 


One of the most interesting ob- 
jects to which throngs of specta 
tors were constantly attracted at 
the late Centennial Exhibition ia 
Philadelphia was a machine for 
printing Paper-Hangings. 


In order to give full opportunity to see the process of manufacturing an article for which there is so great 


a demand, we 


have placed our most improved machinery in open view of all visitors to our new Factory and 


salesroom, corner of Seventh Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street. 





FR. BECK & CO. 








DIED. 





Prentice.—Mr.John H. Prentice, one of the oldest 
and most respected citizens of Brooklyn, died on Sab- 
bath morning last, at his residence, No. } Grace Court 
He had been {ll for some weeks, but not until ten days 
ago did his friends consider him in s dangerons con- 
dition. 

Mr. Prentice was born in New Hampshire, March 
24th, 18038. When quite young, he embarked in busi- 
ness in Albany, where he was quite successful. He 
after removed to New York, and engaged in business 
under the firm of Packer & Prentice; after that 
changed to Packer, Prentice & Co. Both Mr. Packer 
and Mr.Prentice were known to us personally asamong 
the most enterprising and ‘ul rchants of 
New York. They soon accumulated a hand for. 





DR. CROSBY AND HIS REVIEWERS. 


IN response to many inquiries, we would 
inform our readers that Dr. Crosby’s Lecture 
on Temperance has been published by the 
National Temperance Society, together 
with replies by Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D.; 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D.; Wendell Phillips, 
Esq.; and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster; with other 
articles on the same subject, bound together 
in one volume. All orders addressed to 
this office will be filled at the publisher's 


prices—viz., cloth, 50c.; paper, 25c. Post- 
age paid. 





tune, and, mainly owing to the poor health of Mr. 
Packer, the firm was dissolved and both parties re- 
tired from business in 1857. Mr. Packer soon after 
died, greatly respected and beloved by everybody 
who knew bim 

Mr. Prentice at the time of his decease was Park 
Commissioner of the City of Brooklyn, treasurer of 
the Brooklyn Bridge Company,and trustee of Green- 
wood Cemetery. During his forty years’ restdence 
in Brooklyn he was heartily identified with every 
public movement to benefit the city. He was one 
of the founders of the water system, an original 
water commissioner, and also was a park commis- 
sioner from the very commencement of that noble 
enterprise. In addition toall this work, he actively 
participated in the estaLlishment of the Packer In- 
stitute. He was a member of the Church of the 
Pilgrims (Rev. Dr. R. 8S. Storrs pastor), and his death 
will be deeply felt and regretted by all who worship 
there. The funeral services were held on Tuesday 
afternoon. Mr. Prentice leaves a widow, advanced 
in years, and a omny of four sons and five daughters. 


WINCHESTER.—William W. Winchester, vice -p 
of the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, of No. 
314 Broadway, died at 9:30 on Monday evening, at his 
residence, in New Haven, Conn., of pulmonary con- 
sumption. His father, the Hon. Oliver F. Winchester, 
who was lieutenant-governor of the State of Connec- 
ticut under the administration of Gen. Hawley, died 
in December, 1880, leaving a fortune of €500,000, to be 
divided between a sonand daughter upon the demise 
of his widow, to whom he bequeathed the use and in- 
come of his fortune during her life-time. Mr. Win- 
chester rapidly failed in health after the death of his 
father; but his disease was believed to be gastric 
trouble by the local physicians, and his perilous con- 
dition was not suspected until consumption was 
thoroughly seated in the system, and ita terrible ex- 
haustion and debility had already overtaken him. A 
few months ago, upon the unmistakable development 
of lung disease, he removed to this city, and took rooms 
at the Windsor Hotel, in order to avail himself of the 
advice of Metropolitan practitioners. But it was 
already too late. On Saturday last he returned to New 
Haven, remarking to the conductor of the train, in 
passing the usual compliments of old acquaintance 
ship, that he was taking his last trip. He lingered 
until Monday evening. He was regarded by all who 
knew him as a most generous, kind-hearted man, and 
a large circle of friends will sincerely mourn his ear- 
ly decease. 








NOTICES. 


MANHATTAN abner RGATIONAL AS- 


AT she. ere meeting. 2 April a 1881, 10:30 a. 
Room 83, Bible H Astor Place, New York Giiye 
jon will examine candidates fog. license to 
aa e ersons intending to peepent 
hemselves should “notify the secretary, Rev. H. 
McFARLAND, 80 Wall Eoneet, New York, at least a 
week before the : 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


GEORGE A. CLARK. 


747 BROADWAY, UP-STAIRS. 





New Goods for the ing Trade. Parlor, Chamber, 
and Dining- Furn: Carpets, Upholstery, Par. 
lor Beds, pure ‘air Mat etc., in great variety. 
Houses h order. Term 


f 
cash or spectal credit. Your inspection invited. 





For New Terms for 





1881 see page 31. 





SHELDON COLLINS, 
26 Frankfort Street, New_York. 
= W@7 Sanso! 


m St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘THE INDEPENDENT 


for saie the following nained fine Steel E 
ines and the a, to any aad —— which wil be 
sent, 


tpaid ress upon receipt of the 
very ‘iow Wahoos oa aamed. 


ENGRAVINGS. 
THE. “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
ON a ata "by Ritchie. Size 
@he Same, in Artist's ; Proof, signed and seperesons 
F. B. C nter, the tist, and A. H. 












Ritchie, the Pngraver.................00.05 + 
etree, US. GRANT. Size. 16x80. 1 


ViCk Gee BEN Y WILSON. Size, 16x20. 


SCHUYLER COLFAX. 
uw i, <a st atthanddagteviethe mebovtsoutseste 
CHARLES SUMNER. — 16x20... 

t ve are nted on heavy white pa; 
ant iit abe, dent postpaid, on receipt of the money. 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
a — Bound in Cloth. 

The * E AND THE MEN.” Bound Tn 
SS a sc cdicccoccdcoccessscocsoccess 


Orders, with the cash 1 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway New York. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Taz INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THe cover has “THE INQEPENDENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 

uite ornamental and looking in | respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
prict is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


Will open this week an invoice of rare 
designs and colorings in Square India 
Camel's Hair Shawls, in addition to their 
large and choice assortment now In stock. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


DRESS COODS. 
Now open the Spring and Summer Impor- 
tation of Novelties in All-Wool, Silk-and- 
Wool, and Faucy Dress Fabrics. Also 
Paris Organdies, Lawns, Batistes, etc. 








BROADWAY & (9th ST. 


Financial, - 
GOVERNMENT ACTION. 


Tue money and stock market were both 
quite unsteady during the whole of the 
past week, owing to the uncertainty of the 
decisiou of Secretary Windom in regard to 
restoring some $18,000,000 of currency to 
the national banks. On Saturday morning 
the following letter appeared in the news- 
papers as the decision of the Secretary: 


‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
* Wasurnoton, D. C., March 11th, 1881. 


“* President Merchants’ National Bank, Cleve- 
nd, : 

‘* Sir:—I am in receipt of your letter of the 
5th inst., stating that your bank had, during 
the previous week, depo-ited with the Assist- 
ant Treasurer at New York $180,000 in legal 
tenders, with a view of retiring that amount of 
its circulating notes; that the bonds to secure 
the same, amounting to $200,000, had been for- 
warded from the Treasury im this city to New 
York, and that the bank new desires to return 
them to the Treasurer of the United States 
and receive back the above amount of legal- 
tender notes. As the action tsken in this case 
would establish a rule by which the Depart- 
ment would necessarily be governed in regard 
to similar requests from other banks, some 
delay in answering your letter has occurred. 

‘It seems that since the 19th ult. about $19,- 
000,000 of legal tenders have been de: ted by 
banks fora purpose like that mentioned by 
you. Of this amount about $1,000,000 was re- 
turned by the Treasurer, request therefor hav- 
ing been received before any redemptions of 
notes had been made or the security bonds de- 
livered. In such cases, the transactions being 
incomplete, the Department had clearly aright 
to return the notes, as has been done. Of the 
remaining amount—about $18,000,000—the se- 
curity bonds thesefor have either been surren- 
dered or redemptions against the amounts de- 
posited have already been made, and the trans- 
actions have been so far completed that it has 
been decided that the precedents of the Depart- 
ment in similar cases should be adhered to, and 
no return of the legal-tenders be made. 

‘* In this connection, it should be stated that 
no apprehension of unfavorable results need 
be entertained inthe matter. Since the 25th 
ult. the Department has paid out for bonds 
purchased about $6,500,000, and is to-day pay- 
ing out on like account an additional amount 
of $5,000,000. In addition to these payments, 
there has been advanced from the Treasury 
since the Ist inst.,to meet the payments of 
arrearages of pensions, the amount of $7,583,- 
844.°3, and on the Ist prox. there will fall due 
of interest more than $7,000,000, and there are 
on hand of ipcomplete national bank-notes, 
which can be issued at once to the banks, the 
amount of $1,600,000, which, in the ag, 
it will be observed, will take an amount from 
the Treasury largely in excess of the amount 
of legal-tender notes which has been depos- 
ited by the banks since the 19th ult., and 
which it is now desired should be returned, 

‘* Letters have aleo been received asking if 
the identical United States bonds held as 
security for cirenlating notes which were 
recently withdrawn by the national banks can 
be redeposited witbout transfer. This re- 
quest will be granted ff the bond bears no 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


the Cnited States Othe tent returning it. 
ES Rees, say Sete 

We do not see how Secretary Windom 
could have decided differently, and his 
action in the premises is regarded as wise 
and proper. The new and foolish Funding 
Bill, which the banks feared would become 
& law, caused them to move suddenly, in 
self-protection. Had President Hayes ap- 
proved the Funding Bill, as it passed both 
houses of Congress, the course of the banks 
in withdrawing so much of their circulation 
would have proved to have been a wise step, 
and saved them from a good deal of trouble 
and perhaps some considerable loss. As 
it is, President Hayes having vetoed the 
bill, the banks will lose some money by their 
course. However, they will soon apply for 
more currency, and be practically, save a 
trifling loss, in the same situation as before. 

It is now believed, notwithstanding the 
action of Secretary Windom in regard to 
the currency, that the whole influence of 
the Treasury Department will be in favor 
of smooth sailing. It has the means and 
the power to keep the money market easy, 
and witLout such ease and smooth sailing the 
business interests of the country cannot pros- 
per. If there is idle money in the Treasury, 
it should be used in the purchase of maturing 
bonds, and thus do good and stop interest. 
Any other course would be unbusinesslike, 
as well as damaging in all quarters. Some 
impractical theorists say: Never mind Wall 
Street. Let the bulls and bears fight, and 
destroy each other as they may; but let the 
Treasury Department pay no attention to 
them. But suppose a few speculators, in 
promoting their own selfish ends, combine 
to destroy business, and thus planto do 
immense damage. The Government, in this 
case, should serve them with Its chastening 
rod and give them all to understand very 
plainly that they cannot safely combine to 
stop the wheels of trade and commerce, to 
the damage and financial embarrassment of 
fifty millions of people. The Government is 
bound to look carefully after and vigilautly 
protect the action of conservative business 
men throughout the whole nation, no mat- 
ter where located. The sudden locking up 
of twenty or thirty millions of dollars in 
Wall Street would damage very seriously 
and at once thousands and tens of thou- 
sands in the remotest corners of the coun 
try. No other power or combination of 
men could do what the Government could 
do to stop such wrong-doing. When Wall 
Street gamblers make war on the best in- 
terests of the people, they should be met by 
the strong arm of the Government and be 
made to halt. There are ten men in 
Wall Street that we can name who, if 
disposed, could make a panic any day, 
and not break a single law. They could, if 
disposed, cause a Joss of hundreds of mil- 
lions to the country. We may talk and 
theorize as much as we please; there is only 
one way to stopand severely punish such 
men, and that is for the Government to 
step forward and give them a blow between 
the eyes that will make them stop. 

Sometimes a sudden stringency may oc- 
cur, without any improper intervention of 
Wall Street speculators, as in the case of 
the late sudden withdrawal of currency. 
Now, what would have been the result of 
this action of the banks had not the Treas- 
ury Department promptly and wisely 
stepped forward, in the purchase of $5,000,- 
000 of maturing bonds? That act should 
goto the credit of Secretary Sherman, and 
is a good illustration of the value of a good 
business man at the head of the Treasury 
Department—such as we believe we now 
have in Secretary Windom. 





UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANE. 


Tue recent organization of a new nation- 
al bank in this city, under the excellent 
name of the ‘‘ United States National Bank,” 
is an event of some considerable importance. 
The parties connected with this new insti- 
tution are all well and favorably known to 
the public, here and elsewhere. The Presi- 
dent is Mr. H. Victor Newcomb, the cashier, 
Mr. L. C. Murray, both capable, experi- 
enced, and reliable men. The list of di- 
rectors embraces the following distinguished 
pames: Gen. U. 8. Grant, Henry B. Hyde, 
H. V. Newcomb, William R. Travers, Morris 
K. Jesup, Logan C. Murray, and John J. 








McCook. The bank, by special agreement, 
will declare no dividends for several years. 
This decision is regarded as wise and con- 
servative, and in the end will, probably, 
prove quite satisfactory to the stockholders, 
all of whom are known to be men of wealth. 
We predict for this institution a prosperous 
future. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue condition of the money market was 
characterized by no new features during 
the past week, everything moving in the 
even tenor of its way. The supply of capi- 
tal was abundant to meet the demands of 
borrowers, at easy rates of interest. The ex- 
treme rates of interest were from 8 per cent. 
to 6 per cent., with the addition of 1-16 to 
legal interest; but the transactions in the 
extremes were very few. 

Mercantile paper was nominal, with light 
demand, and sold for 54 and 6 per cent. for 
60 days, double-named; but single-named 
was quoted at 6 and 7 per cent. 

Unirep States Bonps.—There was a 
strong tendency to a decline in the Govern- 
ment bond market throughout the week, 
owing to the prevalent uncertainty in regard 
to the policy of the Treasury Department 
relating to the purchase and sale of bonds; 
but a firmer feeling manifested itself in the 
latter part of the week. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in compli- 
ance with the advertised proposals, pur- 
chased $5,000,000 of 6s at 102 and 102.46 
on Wednesday, the 9thinst. The closing 
quotations were as follows: 

Bid. Ask’) Bid, Anka 
6s, 1881, reg. .1 102% 48, 1907 con..... 118% 113% 
fia, L8B1, cou... 12! 1 80 = 
Se of ‘sl, ree.101 101'4|Currency'#s, 98130 = — 
5a of #1, con 191 1914 ' Currency 63,'971909 = — 
4}6s 181, reg. 11194 11134 Currency 6s, ‘98 190 = 
4'4« 1991, cou.111%¢ «111 '¢! Currency 6s, '99.130 
45,1997, reg...112%4 11 

The Treasury now holds $341,084,950 in 
United States bonds to secure bank circula- 
tion. The amount deposited for circulation 
during the week was $1,082,500. The 
amount of bonds withdrawn during the week 
that were held for circulation was $1,508,- 
550. The receipts of national bank-notes 
for redemption during the week, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period. last 
year, areas follows: 


1880. 1881. 
New YOrR.....cccccccccccccccccccccs $199,000 $388,000 
TGIOR. 000; <coccccecee sovesceeccese 97,000 85,000 
Philadelphia. ........... ceeveesees 10,000 55,00C 
Miscellaneous. ............ses0000s 357,000 622,000 
DOE. .cccccccces cccoseoscsees $063,000 $1,150,000 


GoL» AND Sttver.—The amount of:im- 
portations during the week of gold and 
silver was $1,608,076, consisting of $1,536,- 
194 in gold and $71,882 in silver, as against 
a total of $316.269, for the corresponding 
week of last year, showing an increase in 
the same of $1,291,807. The importations 
since ist of January compare as follows 
with the movement during the correspond- 
ing period last year. 


1881. 1880. 
WE, ccccssniscsdicsionasi 96,281,703 $873,257 
I sen kncaosateneed 644,672 1,810,738 
Te $6,926,374 $2,183,990 
Foreign ExcHance.—The quotations 


in the early part of the week were $4.81 
for 60-day bills and 4.83} for demand; but 
prices were marked down, until at the 
close the prices qnoted were $4.80 and 
$4.82} respectively. The market was weak 
and demoralized, owing, no doubt, to the 
closer working of money and the con- 
tinued free offerings. 

These low rates have made gold imports 
profitable, and some large amounts of gold 
have been withdrawn from the Bank of 
England for shipment to this market. 

In London consols have advanced, being 
quoted at 992@j for money and 993@100 
for the account. United States bonds were 
# higher, and American railroad securities 
have shown much firmness, with a strong 
tendency to advance. 

Srock Market.—There has been very 
litle interest manifested in speculation at 
the Stock Exchange during the week, and, 
as a consequence, business was compara- 
tively dull, attributable to the uncertainty 
existing in regard to the action likely to 
be taken by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in the matter of allowing the banks to with- 
draw the legal-tenders. The reports of the 
continued inclement weather in the West, 
which has seriously impeded travel, has 
also had a tendency to decrease the volume 
of business and check purchases for long 
account. Despite these adverse influences, 
the market was strongly held, and it is con- 
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fidently expected, with the cessation of 
the snow-storms and the disappearanee of 
ice, that the leading railroad shares will 
record higher prices. The expectations, how 
ever, are based upon the continued easy 
working of the money market, as, with the 
present range of values, any stringency in 
the monetary situation would inevitably be 
followed by a sharp decline in prices. The 
final dealings were but fairly firm. 

The following quotations show the high 
est and lowest with the closing prices of 
the week. 






Adame Express.............. 108 188 180 8 130 
American Express.......... 203 73 TIS T1% 
Albany & Susq.............. 175 123 122 122. 
Alton &T. H...... 1,100 46% 42% 42% 
Alton & T. H. pf 2,000 12644 12354 124 
Atlan. and Pac. Tel 4850 48 ‘45% 48 
American Dist. Tel. 6885 72 Ws 7% 
American Unton.... 5535 80% 774 80% 
Boston Air Line............. 10 «68 48 “8 
Bur., C. R., and Northern ow % 73 75 
GABBER s ccnceccccvceccecseesccs 800 61% 60 6144 
Canada Southern............ 41,622 8354 704 80% 
GREP PRED, <cvcccscccecce vee 56.750 27 24 2 
Cie... B BC.....cccccedcccccces 23,625 6% 47% 06 
Central Arizona............. 1100 BO 4% = «€6S 
Central Pacific.............. 5 87% 86 86 
Chic., St. L., and N.O....... 16,140 70 6356 60% 
c.,C., C., and Ind........... 4596 90% 8 8 
Ches. and Ohio.........c00.- 4,350 2 4 24% 
Ches. and Ohio, ist pf.....,. 33,898 8854 3644 88 
Ches. and Ohio, 2d pf....... 5.018 28% 27 23% 
FF = 22,5089 2% 23 254 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy. 007 166 164 = 164 
Thicago and Alton.......... 712 144 #189 #8 180% 
Chi., St. P., and Om........ 4.750 46% 43% 44 
Do. do., pref’d. 16,145 10844 100 10146 
Chicagoand Northwestern. 96,1956 125 I213¢ 123% 


Chicago and Northw'n, pf.. 2,210 196 18 136 













Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul..... 116,395 11294 108%, 111% 
Chic., Wil. and St. Paul, pf. 835 12354 120% 123 
Clev. and Pitts.............+ 814 18144 120% 181 
Consol. Coal... oo 100 40 40 0 - 
Colorado.... 40,851 56% S24 59% 
DeaGweoed ...0..cccceseoscoce 199 11 i 11 
Del., Lack., and Western...812,088 131 127% 120% 
Del. and Hudson,..... ..... 55,050 11534 119% 113% 
Dubuque and 8. C........... 28,570 107 102% 101 
Bemba 2. cccccccccovessoces 300 Be ONGC 
Han. and St. Joseph........ 85.00 5% f6% 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf..... 183,870 105% 108 104% 
Houston and Texas......... 500 60% 68 69 
Tiitnots Central.............. 8.918 134 181% 182% 
{nd., Bloom., and West..... 15) «68 66 68 
International.............++. 300 «69 38 a 
Lake Shore,..........sseeees 720 120% 12536 120%§ 
Lake Erie and Western..... 1,850 57% 64 5444 
La. and MO............-++5 ++ 2.400 82% 80 80 
Louisville and Nashville.... 18.300 O44 B156 02% 
Little Pittsburgh............ 4000 9% 84 S¢ 
Louts., N. Alb., and C....>. 100 678 73 73 
Manhatten Railroad........ 24,215 41% 80% 80% 
Maryland Coal 200 «628 27% «69237% 
Mariposa. . 5 5 
Mariposa, pref 7 TH 
Mar. and Cin., 11% «(12% 
Mar. and Cin., 24 pfd. 7 ™% 
Metropolitan..........-..++. 118 «6120 
Michigan Central 110% «111% 
Mobtle and Ohio. 234 «23% 
Manhattan Beach. bey B45 
Mo., Kan., and Texas. 438% 4555 
Morris and Essex. 121% 122 
Mil. and L. 8........ ..+0---+ 43 4346 
Nash., Chat.. and St. Louis. 88 92 
New Central Coal 27 81'¢ 
N. J. Central 102% 104% 
N.Y. Central.......... 145% 146% 
N. ¥. and New Haven 179)~=— «1179 
N. Y. Elevated 126 §=12%% 
N.Y., L. E., and Western.. 83.010 4954 47% 47% 
N.Y.,L. E., and W., pfd... 3,590 80% 86% 87 
N. Y., Ont., and West....... 82.550 S844 BA 38% 
Northern Pactfic.. 83.590 51 47% = 4044 
Northern Pacific, pf........ 34,986 76 724 3% 
Ohio and Miss............+++ 45,735 46% 42% 44% 
Ohio and Miss., pf.......... 100 10934 109% 100% 
Ohio Contral ..........0...0+ 20,385 31% 81% 82 
Ontario Mining............. 660 BAG BSG «854 
Pacific Mail........--..0..+++ T1915 SOlg 565g SSG 
PANAMB.........0.-cecereocees 100 225 225 225 
Phila. and Reading R. BR... 40,325 7056 63% 66% 
te MIE. ns canececccscens 200 241% 214 BW1% 
Pitts., Fort Wayne, and C. 2738 183% 13346 133% 
CBP. ....cccccccccces 100 141 141 141 
Peoria. Dec., and Ev........ 7350 42 88% «89 
Quicksflver.........-2000++0 200 154% 15 15% 
Quicksilver, pf.......--+++++ 100 «661 61 61 
Rock Island. ........+-++.+.+ 2,527 186% 18444 135 
ee 1,735 54 5% 5Y% 
StOTMOMNT. ......--eeeeeeeccee 100 2% 1% 2% 
St. P. and D., pf........-.+-- 700 «#672 70 72 
Standard Mining...........- 1475 264 25% 25% 
Sutro Tunnel............+++- 2,950 1% 14 1% 
St. L. and San Francisco.... 80 43 43 43 
St. L. and San Fran., pf..... 480 655g 64 64 
St. L.andSanFran.,istpf. 33 6% 85% 6% 
St. Louis, I. M., and 8 67495 G5 614g 68 
Texas and Pacific 17,625 58% 54% 57 
Tol., Del., and B........-..-- 1,300 2% 23 23 
Union Pacific.........-.-5++- 149,485 124 120% 122% 
Wabash, St. L., and Pac 19.470 47% 44% 46 
Wab., St. L., and P., pf..... 33,420 90% 875g SBM 
Wells-Fargo Express........ 640 119% 118 118 
Western Union Tel......... 125,690 118 114% 116% 
United States Express...... 195 S8% «(57 58 
West. Un. ex cert..........- 11,547 8144 70% 81 


The following is the report of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company for the 
quarter ending March 81st, 1881: 


Warerens Union TELEOnars MPANY, t 
New Yors, March 9th, 1581. 


“In the report presented by the Execu- 
tive Committee, at the last quarterly meet- 
ing of the board, held December 8th, 1880, 
the net profits for the quarter ending De- 
cember $ist (November being partially and 
December wholly ) were stated at 

1, 806. 62. 
- The official returns for the quarter 
(ended December Sist) showed the profits 
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mantel 


to be $1,026,556.16, or $74,749.54 more than 
tne estiniate. 

“The following revised statement, based 
upon complete returns, will show the condi- 
tion of the Company at the close of the 
quarter pros @ December 31st, 1880. 
seein se ist, 1880, as per last 





$198,129 68 
_ 1.026.556 16 
“91,204,688 o8 


pene eeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeteeesteees 





jons 

Construction account....... 

rebase of telegraph 
and ts 


Leaves a surplus, January Ist, 1881, of .. 

The net revenues for the quarter end- 
ine March S'!st_inst., upon 
official returns for January, neart 
complete returns for February, an 

ness for March h, 








as been 
1.078.410). Lvegeees 
te 


Comnany, in wen (988, 
928,500).!. 


seeeeee 


583.898 85 
Total.......++++ ++. $1,200,000 00 


Dedneting which, will leave a surplus, 
after paying dividend and interest... $815,450 01 

**In view of ihe preceding statements, the 
committee recommend the adoption by the 
board of the following : 

‘* Resolved, That a dividend of oneand one- 
half per cent. on the capital stock of this 
company be and is declared out of the net 
revenues of the quarter, payable on ani 
after the 15th day of April next, to stock- 
holders of record. at the close of the books 
of transfer on Saturday, the 26th day of 
Merch instant. 

‘* Resolved, That at the same time and in like 
manner one and one-half per cent. interest 
for the quarter be paid to the holders of 
certificates of indebtedness of this company 
= may not have been converted into 
stoc 


** Resolved, That for the purpose of such 
dividend and interest the books of transfer 
be closed at 8 o’clock P.M. on Saturday, 
the 26th day of March, and reopened on 
the morning of the 16th day of April next. 

“Respectfully submitted, 

** Norvin Green, President.” 

Frvancrat Irevs.—A limited amount of 
Texas Trunk Railroad seven-per-cent. first 
mortgage land-grant bonds, with thirty years 
to run and interest payable May 1st and 
Nov. 1st, are offered for sale by Alvah A. 
Smith, of 31 State Street, Boston, who will 
furnish, upon application, all needed infor- 

mation. 

A portion of the first mortgage thirty 
ear seven-per-cent. bonds of the Denver, 
Longmont, and Northwestern Railroad Co , 

of Colorado, were placed on sale in the 
Bostor market ten davs since, and are now 
nearly all sold. Inthe first five days, out 
of the $800,000, a third were sold at 90: in 
the next three days $100,000 were sold at 
923; and a part of the Jast $100,000 are now 
offered at 95. For particulars read adver- 
tisement. 

Drviwenns.—The Chicavo, 8t. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and Omaha Railway Company 
has declared a dividend of 1% per cent., 
pavable April 20th. 

The American District Telegraph Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly dividend of 
14 per cent., payable April 15th. 


FINANCIAL. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


5 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Your attention is invited to the fol- 
lowing particulars concerning 
the various branches of busi- 
ness transacted by us. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


We are prepared, on the terms mentioned 
below, to receive the deposit accounts of 
responsible parties in good standing. 

1. Except in the case of Banks, Savings Banks, or 
other well-known corporations, or of = pon 
als or firms whose ch ter and standi 
already knownt to us, we require catetadtaey 
references before opening an account. 

2%. We allow interest, at the rate of three per cent. per 
annum, on the average monthly balances, when 
the same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts 

jess than $1,000 for the month we 
Lo interest. 


8. We render accounts current, and credit interest as 
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and other coupons and dividends payable in this 
city, without charge; make careful inquiries, 
and give the best information we can obtain 
respecting investments or other matters of 
financial interest to them; and in general serve 
their interests in any way in which we can be of 
any use to them fn our line of business. 

6. We do not di or buy ial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make advances 
to customers and correspondents on U. 8. Bonds 
or other first-class and marketable securities. 

6. All 1 copetinene subject to check at sight, without 





GOVERNMENT BOND DEPARTMENT. 


Investors can obtain Government Bonds at our 
office,in any sum from $60 to the largest amount 
desired, at current market rates, without any ex- 
pense for commissions. 

We attend to all the details of registering bonds, 
and will furnish, at request, the proper blank powers 
of attorney for assigning and transferring bonds and 
collecting interest. 

We are prepared to make exchanges with National 
Banks of any of the different issues of Government 
Bonds for others, at the most favorable rates, and to 
effect the necessary substitutions in the Banking 
Department at Washington, without trouble to them. 

We are at all times prepared to answer inquiries in 
regard to the Government Loans, and to furnish at re- 
quest any accessible information respecting the 
national finances which our customers may desire. 

Our long experience in handling Government Bonds 
and our large and constant dealings enable us to 
offer the best and most favorable terms to our cus- 
tomers. Every detail of the business is systemat- 
ically arranged and has our persona! supervision. 





STOCK DEPARTMENT. 


We do a general commission business in all Stocks 
and Bonds dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange, 
and in other sound and marketable securities. 

As we do not undertake speculative business on 
margin, our facilities are more especially devoted to 
buying and selling for investors and cash customers. 
We are thus enabled to give particular attention to 
this class of orders. 

One of our firm is a member of the Stock Exchange 
and the execution of all orders receives our personal 
attention. 

We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions, and Investors out of the city 
by Mail or Telegraph, to Buy or Sell Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank Stocks, Rail- 
road Stocks, and other securities. 


_FISK & HATCH. 


BROWNBROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain 
treland, and France. | 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE 


DRESS ASSOCIATION 


(LIMITED). CAPITAL, $250,000, IN $235 
SHARES. 


Patrons :—Senator H. B. Anthony, Pres and Mrs. F. 
7 72 Barnard. Columbia es ev. Dr. and L. 
igelo miah 
C. Baths. 
“Samuel L 
“a ilyer. r, Mrs. Senator Dawes, 
general J. H. Devereux, Hon. David Dudiey Field 
Miss Kate Field, Hon. John M. Francis, Mrs. General 
C. Fremont, General Randall Lee Gibson, MC, 
Murat Halstead, Mrs. General W an 5.G: 
olland, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Howells, Hon. R. C. 
loch, Rev. Dr. Newland M 
Senator Justin 8S. Morrill, Rev. 





























. Pro . M. Whee 
Washburne, Gov. C. C. Van Zandt, Pro 
re. L. Youmans, and many others. 
pec 


us. 
By means of this Associationglistant orders can be 
executed in New York for stockholders. by post, with 
aT. ty as if personal instructions were 
ven 
PRICES OF ENGLISH SOCIETIES’ STOCE : 
army and Navy, $5 paid, sells for $20. 

Civil Service Co-operative, $5 paid, sells for $375. 

Civil Service Supply, $2.50 paid, sells for $250. 

These are supported by the wealthy and middle 
classes, to obtain fine, unadulterated goods at reduced 
prices. Applications for stock hy letter to secrctary, 
enclosing amount of stock requfi 

600 applicants dafly. 

A. PULBROOK, Sec’y, 
112 Fifth Avenue, New York City. — 


H. VICTOR NEWCOMB, President. 
L. C. MURRAY, Cashier. 


The United States National Bank, 


385 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORE. 
H. VICTOR NEWCOMB, Prest. 
DIRECTORS : 


GEN'L U. 8. GRANT, WILLIAM R. TRAVERS, 
MORRIS KE. JESUP, . LOGAN C. MURRAY, 
JOHN J. McCOOK, HENRY B. HYDE. 


HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 
and other valuables will ot by advantages for 
} my ——— ice ay wT aguas only 


SAVE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


National Park Bank, 


214—216 BROADWAY, 
WEAR GENERAL POST-OFFICE. 








For New Terms for 





above on the last day of each month. 
& For parties keeping regular deposit accounts with 


1881 see page 31. 


7 erescesmrmcsene | Fist MOD Thy Tar 


SEVEN-PER-CENT. BONDS 


Denver, Longmont, and Northwestern 


RAILROAD CO., 


or 


COLORADO. 


Officers of the “—_ oO : 
inh, WELLS, 


Hon. FRED'C CK 0. "PRINCE, | Hon. JOHN H. 
f Boston. of Longmont. 
Directors. 
Hon. Frederick O. Prince, Hon. John H. Wells, 
Ransom B. Fuller, Esq., Hon. Francis Thompson, 
Thos. J. Gargan, Esq., Samuel H. Dobbins, Esq., 
James W. Denio, Esq. 


Trustees for Bondholders. 


Hon. JOSIAH G. ABBOTT, JACOB EDWARDS, Eeq. 


This Railroad is building to connect Denver by a di- 
rect line or communication with the wheat fields of 
Northern Colorado, whose outlet is at Longmont, and 
to handle coalfrom the mines at Canfield, which 
now supply Denver and vicinity. The distance be- 
tween termini is shortened one-half. Sufficient bust- 
ness is now guaranteed to the road by its Colorado 
stockholders alone to pay interest on {ts bonds, create 
a sinking fund, and leave a satisfactory surplus. 

Full informatien can be obtained at the office of the 
Company, Merchants’ Bank Building, Room 27, and 
subscription liste are also open at the offices of 
Mesara. 


BROWN, RILEY & CO., 
9 Congress Street; 
Cc. D. HEAD & T. H. PERKINS, 
6S Devonshire Street. 
The first $100,000 of Bonds are offered at ninety, 


and carry a bonus of five shares of stock for each 
$1, 000 of bonds. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES, 


$2,800,000 loaned. Not a dollar lost. 
Readers ere cautioned that we have no con- 
nection with the concern — WESTERN 
FARM MORTGAGE Company — whose 
name was taken from the above heading, 
and which was recently secretly organized, 
retaining its president in our employ, who 
manipulated our business to the advantage 
of the concern. Send for forms and full 


information, and ‘‘ What our Patrons Say,” 
a 32-page pamphlet, free. 
J. B. WATKINS & CO., 
Lawrence, Kan., and 248 Broadway, N. Y. 


Atchison, 
Topeka, and 
Nanta Fe RR. 


40-YEAR 


SINKING FUND 
4 |-2 per cent. 


FOR SALE BY 
LEE, HIGGINSON & CO.; 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO.3 
BREWSTER, BASSET & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER & BROKER, 


No. 5 BROAD or 27 WALL STS., 
NEW YORK. 


Member of the New York Stock Exchange. 
A General Banking Busi tra 


Securities bought and sold on Commission, 
for cash or on margin. 


Advances made on approved collateral at 


_Rexeatingeized ene te shes at eh 
aoedere Persicelowsr: Ge. Rsa 


“- ‘s 
portis “My Ney Yor eet, Vion = a 


GLLivs, Rouen &Jennns, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine §t.-RewYore * 


Purchase and Sell on Commission GOVERNMENT and 
RA OAD BONDS 


enter Pe. pew TORK sTOCk BE 























TEXAS TRUNK 
RAILROAD 


7 Per Cent. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


LAND-GRANT 
BONDS. 


30 Years te Run. 
Interest May ist and November 1st. 

Principal and Interest payable in Geld Coin 
in Boston, at the office of the International 
Trust Co., Trustee. 

Ne bounds offered except upon completed 
road, and as each division is accepted by the 
State and the land certificates issued there- 
for. 

FOR SALE BY 


ALVAH A. SMITH, 
__31 STATE STREET, Boston. 


~ GINCINNATI — 


NORTHERN ff 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


Gold Gs, 


FORTY YEARS TO RUN, 
with Provision for Registration. 


We offer these securities after a careful examina- 
tion, and consider them very desirable for investors. 
Further information will be furnished by 


CHAS. A. SWERT & CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 40 State Street, Boston. 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
&t., Boston; Unies Bailding. Chicago. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $1,000,000. 
Offers to investors carefully selected securities 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Invesiment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo 

rations. Corresp 


JOHN C. SHORT. Frozident . 

GEORGE W. DEBEVOISE, Vice Pres, (Sew York. 

LUCIUS L. HUBBARD, Aas’t Vice-Pres., Boston 
WILLIAM P. WATSON, Sec. and Trens.; Chicago. 








~ Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write A 4 a4 - on the old Banking 


HOWES s “COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET, Ne Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY 
is house transacts a ( aaene tol ‘Stock ‘Commission 
euie 88, With very la: ex 
interest allowed on deposi 
on demand. 


RICHMOND AND ALLEGHANY 
RAILROAD COMPANY 
STOCK AND BONDS 
Bought and Sold by 


HOMANS & CO., 
No. 80 Broadway. 


en | 
DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


WESTERN Union TELEGRAPH ( 15 Seed 

pee r A ORY, , arch 10th, 1851 

DIV ND NO. 55. 

HE BOARD OF DIREC TORS HAVE DECLARED 
uarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent. 
upon n the capital stock of this com: any, from the net 
revenue of the three months ending March Slat ty st., 
able at the office of the treasurer on and after the 

Poth da. of April next, to shareholders of record on 
Se eat day of po instant, At the same ry pe 

interest will be pal 
holders of su x AK of indebtedness of this 
company as may be outstanding at the close of the 
‘books on the 26th of March instant. The 
transfer-booka will be closed at 8 o'clock on the after- 
noon of the Page ~¥r - tant, and opened on the 
mornt e ° prt next 
es R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer, _ 
HICAGO. PA 

Out MAL W Ub 


OMAHA AY CO., 
1th, 1861. 


at ry per cent., payable 














ua 
es KS" 


20th, 1881, ¢ 


at. 
Tyeester -books an ee h end reo April 
otk 18h, ey En, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN Desepoos Tex TELEGRAPH Company, 


yore i March 84, 1681. Ty 
Tap A RUE ARBOR 





transfer. 
on q 
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Commercial, 
DRY GOODS. 





ENXcourRAGING prosnects have presented 
themselves during the past week as to the 
future activity of the dry goods market 
and many new features have been promi- 
nent. Among the former may be classed a 
larger population of consumers, with more 
money and less indebtedness; with the 
masses of the people profitably employed 
and &@ great majority of the commodities 
that sustain life at moderate or low prices; 
and a healthier financial condition generally 
among merchants and business men. The 
new featuresof the market that are noticed 
comprise chiefly a marked increase in the 
distributing movement by jobbers, the 
large variety of worsted dress goods that 
were sold at auction during the week, the 
weak prices and strong tendency to decline 
of the same for printing-cloths, and a stead- 
fly falling market for staple goods. The 
business of the jobbers has been of steady 
growth and has evinced a disposition to per- 
maneucy for the balance of the season. 

Corton Goops.—The new request for 
plain and colored cottons at first hands has 
been irregular; but values of the best makes 
have shown no weakness, though outside 
makes have been unsettled. There has 
been a very fair trade done by jobbers in 
cotton goods of nearly all the styles. Though 
prices have not been as satisfactory as 
might be desired, vet the aggregate busi- 
ness done has been good. 

In bleached cottons all fine qualities of 
any reputation are closely sold up, and all 
makes from 8c. and above are in very 
light stock. The lower-priced goods, how- 
ever, have not met with the came satisfac- 
tory sales, and supplies are more abundant 
asthe quality lessens, except for the lead- 
ing brand of any grade, which has heen 
taken tothe exclusion of others. Wide 
shectings are generally sold up. Satteens 
and corset jeans continue in good demand 
and the stocks are well sold. Fiat-fold 
cambrics and jaconets have also been in de- 
mand, with fair sales. Ducks of leading 
makes continue largely sold ahead, and no 
qualities of anv reputation are very large 
in stock, Denims have also been quite act- 
ive and there has been large distribution of 
some makes. The call for tickings has heen 
comparatively light. Cottonades are quiet; 
but a fair business has heen done in the de- 
livery of previous orders, which have heen 
of good proportion. Drills are all sold up 
and the production is engaged in advance 
for several months. 

Print Cloths.—The market remains quiet 
and quoted at 8 13-16@3i4c. for 64x64s and 
Bac. for 56x60s, with sales at the lower fig- 
ure in 64x64. The condition of the weath- 
er during the past eight weeks has been 
much against the market for cloths, inas- 
much as onlv dark medium prints have 
been salable with the majorityof dealers. 
The reported stocks on hand at the sev- 
eral centers, compared with those for the 
corresponding week the previous two years, 
are as follows: 

1879. 1880. 19881 





Fall River manufacturers...... 12280109 7,000 814000 
Fall River specuiators......... 5.90 — ann 
Providence manufacturers....845,.000 2.500 249.900 
Providence apecuiators....... 425,009 8,000 240,000 
Boston manufacturers ........ 25.000 — 39.000 
Roston eneculators............. -— — 7,000 
Now Bedford..........cccesseeees 80.000 — a 

Total......0s.ccsccccceccoeses 908,000 12.500 901,000 


Prints.—The demand for prints has been 
frrecular; but the close of the week shows 
a fair volume of sales, with considerable 
deliveries in execution of old orders. The 
most satisfactorv feature. however, is the 
steadiness of prices. Medium and dark 
fancies are in requcst for immediate require- 
ments. Fancy prints have not received the 
attention anticipated and there are stocks 
of considerable size on hand. 

Dress Goons.—There was a satisfactory 
demand for the leading makes, which are 
well sold up and firm in prices. It was 
thought the sale of dress goods at auction 
during the week would affect prices and 
cause a decline, but there was no percep- 
tible change. Plain and fancy worsteds, 
also buntings, received the most attention 
from buyers. with a moderate business, 

Wooten Goors.—The market for woolen 
goods continues quiet, owing more to the 
differences between agents and buyers re- 
gurding prices than to any lack of ona 
or on account of unfavorable weather. 
Medium and low-grade fancy cassimeres 
are receiving more attention, and some fair 
orders have been placed where the conces 
sions on last year's prices have been most 
liberal. For worsted coatings the inquiry 
is improving, with completer offerings, and 

rices are generally steady, but the demand 
acks spirit. Kentucky jeans were dis- 
tributed a little more freely by jobbers, 
principally medium makes, but are un- 
changed with agents. Other woolens are 
also as at last reports, and there is no 
specially new feature in any department. 

Hostery aND UNDERWEAR.—For Spring 
hosiery there has been little doing in deliv- 
eries or new sales, though for wool hose 
and half-hose for Winter some business of 
importance hes been placed. In white hose 
and brown half-hose there has been a fairly 
seasonable request, but the demand@has not 
been spirited. Underwear has been in no 
gencral request, and, beyond deliveries in 
execntion of orders, there has been only « 

moderate request for merino goods, 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 














IMPORTANT 10 EVERY MERCHA EVERY 
CONSUMER IN TH T UMTED @ STA 
Morpay Evewme, March 14th, 1881. 
PRINTS. 

Pee + +ée-- . 6 iManchester ..... poo’ 
American.... .. 64| Merrimack, wnanenen 7 
Allen’s fancy. seetsan 6§| Mallory......cccs0- 7 
og ee : EET: cceccsacese sir | 
ct nwanne = Re ee 7 
Dunedi’s p fadey.. «+. 7 |Riehmond’s . 

lil 6 \simpson’ ssolid tik. 
Gerace soaks errre "6 Sprague’ bed veces A 
Gloucester....... Te mr a - 63 
SS ee inne 64 Washingtun........ 
ee ee 7 \\ indsor, faney,.... 7 

BROWN suneties AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam,F.....36 6] Lavonia scone 10-4 26 
Atlantic. A..... i» 2 11-4 29 

“<« §6D..... 8 Tihymen, T...... _ 
« * Biicsec 36 8 ‘Massachusetts: 
Se. tuccae BB....36 7 
“ LL....36 64 E......33 6} 
« Wanna 81 7 | 30 («5 
Appleton, A....36 8} “ Stand..36 af 
ve XX..86 7 |Medford.... .36 — 
es R....36 7 Nashua,fineO.... 74 
Augusta...... 3% 7 se ..3 8 
w  aseteen “ E..40 9% 
e Biniode bed W..48 13 
Broadway...... 36 «= 64| Newmarket, DD 36 
Bedford, R..... 30 «6 = G. .36 éf 
Boott, asénane 34 afi e N..36 7 
Se 36 Pacific, Bate.. -36 8 
C Bievictee Se © WDbvisckies 8 
ce, «TORRE 40 9 a. Sania 74 18) 
Continental, C..3 8 = «e+e 84 21 
« 40 9 pas 94 28 
Conestoga, D...28 63 oe 6 6p et @ 
a G...80 7 | «1.114 9 
“ 8...38 7% 14 88 
“ W..36 8 | Pepperell, E fine 39 2 
Dwight, X erccece 30 = «64| ™ R....%6 7 
, eee é 7 | ” GO... F 
“ Z.iss ml N..--80 6 
Exeter, A...... 36 a quot, , 8 
_ pe ae B.. v9 
Ellerton...... 10-4 23 edema 45 14 
Harrisburg. A. = 74|Pittsfleld, A....36 6% 
5.8 § Pocasset, C..... 36 74 
Indian ue. 8 ee ce 
a 7) a E.. ..@ 8 

as coo > 6 36-84 

é «++ 48 \Utiea’. — a 
Indian Orchard: | heavy... .40 11h 

ee Se  somenced 48 17 

« NN..88 7] 10000.0...58 Bp 

“« EE..3& 7 ©  scepaieae }. 80 

wae OU.”6 Uhh 6 
Lawrence. LL ..26 7 Wameutta, 8T. “40 12 

, , | ° 21 
a XX...36 8 o 79 324 
eo XXX.40 9 o 89 35 
Langley, A ....36 8 - ..99 387 
Seon 78 % ee .108 40 
+  ~xeuee 6 |Wachusett..... 36 «8 
Laconia, B...... Uw re 30 
~  ganeen 74 — o 40 11} 
Se «es 84 21 | = gaat 48 13 
pana 9-4 23 


CORSET JEANS. 


Amoskeag........ 8 Kearsarge sateen. 9 
Androscoggin sat. 9 Lawrence.,...... 
Canoe River..... > Pes a sateen 
Clarendon........ 7 —- 9 
{ndian Orch. Imp. 8 |Rockport...... - & 
Laconia ..... sees 8} Mane —. - 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag..... cocee kl (MeROWE 2. cc cccccce 103 
Dated ....ccceccecce DOR ONC 0. cc ceecces 1% 
Glasgow ...... ecceedO (Cumbeoriand ........- 
Gloucester ......... 1 Ww hite M’f’gCo.atpl 104 
Lancaster...........10%  Fanevl04 
STRIP 
American...... 10 @103\L« ‘wiston, AA..— @l1 
Amoskeag ....11 @li4| Oe Meh csccees 93@10 


- taney. _ i babies A. ‘idat 

Columbian....— Laila 

Hamilton.. ....— @12 at ncasville, _ "N@IO 
DERIMS, 





Amoskeag....... ~~ *  ) oes 14 

eee 9 |Pe arl River....... 1 

Col’mb’ ah’ 16 |York........+.+++ 15% 
“« XS 6 16 | Warren, AXA.. 15 

Otis, CC.. aa oe ee 14 

Otis, (- ~ ‘aenetie 15 “ = 13 

— - = — — 

¥ 


ALL GRADESand QUALITIFS in the NEWEST DE- 
SIGNS and COLORINGS, SPECIALLY ADAPTED to 
the PREVAILING STYLE of DECORATION. 

Also AN UNEQUALED COLLECTION of 


Indian, Persian, and Turkish 


CARPETS, 


Rugs, and Mats. 


Dil-Cloths, Linoleum, Mattings, etc. 
AT PRICES VERY MUCH REDUCED. 


AT Senart& 


Broadway, 4thAve., 9th & 10th Sts. 


UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS. 


Notwithstanding the inclement weather, the opening 
of the Cut Paper Patterns of the 
UNIVERSAL FASHION COMPANY, 
28 WEST FOURTEENTH ST., NEW YORK, 
is ndid success and will continue for two weeks. 
Two thousand ladies visited our rooms and united 
tm praise of our 
NEW FASHIONS, NEW STYLES, AND 
NEW IDEAS! 
TRE ONIVERSAL EASHION COMPANY, 
New York, Paris, London, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
Bavana, Sydney, and Melbourne. 





SENT FREE, 


OUR SPRING AND SUMMER ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE. 


HILL, MOVIN & CO., 


DRY COODS, 


787 and = pn encnsiaanaly N.Y. 


RY NOVEL’ 
DRESS aoo DS, MILKS. Typ DRESS 
TRIMMING 8. 

NOTIONS, FANCY GOODS, . LACES,” 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SUITS 
AND WRAPS. 
comPLeré. SHOE DEPARTMENT. 
ALL AT POPULAR PRICES. 

Special and prompt attention to Orders by Mail. -” 





The latest and most distinguished 
PARIS FASHIONS indicate an in- 
creased tendency to employ, with 
greater boldness than ever before, 
the most remarkable products of 
the French looms, and many novel 
accessories of trimming and em- 
broidery, 

JAMES McOREERY & 00,, 
through their unequaled connec- 
tions abroad, have secured the 
choicest and rarest novelties, and ' 
invite attention to the many curi- 
ous intricacies of weaving and 
beautiful combination of colors 
which these fabrics present, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th 8t., New York, 





BARBOUR’S 


IRISH FLAX THREAD 


FOR MAKING 


MACRAME LACE. 


For Ladies the oceupation of making IMPERIAL 
MACRAME LACE has become as fashionable as 
it is attractive and useful. 


BARBOUR’S 
MACRAME FLAX THREADS 


are specially factured for this beautiful work. 

Put up in 2- pound red boxes. 

For sale by Fancy and Dry Goods Dealers through- 
out the country. 

Illustrated Book, with full particulars and instruoc- 
tions, by mail, 25 Cents. 


BARBOUR BROTHERS, 


134 Church Street, New York; 


153 Franklin Street, Beaton ; 

511 Market Street, San Franctece; 
24 and 26 Bank Street. Philadelphia; 
16 Hanover Street, Baltimere. 


R. H. MACY & C0, 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 











ALE ARTICLES FIRST CLASS. 


OUR STOCKS ARE LARGER 
AND 


PRICES LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 
Hamburg Embroideries, 
Linen Damasks, Napkins, Towels, 
Lace Curtains, etc. 
FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


HOSIERY, 


Worsteds, Laces, Gloves, 
Black Silks, and Black Dress Goods. 
Orders by mail promptly and carefully filled. 


R. H, MACY & C0. 





FASHIONABLE 


CARPETS 


The most extenst tment to be found 
im the country now opening in our new and recently 
enlarged Warerooms, Nos 189 and 191 Sixth Avenue 
and Nos. 101, 103, and 105 West 13th Street, at prices 
lower than ever before. 


PARLOR CARPETINGS. 





New and lected with due regard 

to the ey wtyie design interior decorations. in Mo 
pastes, Vensets, Axminsters, and other 

herto unheard of low price of $1.75 per cae 


BODY BRUSSELS. 
oldest and best manufactories in the 
, ne the celebrated Bigelow, Jowell, and 
Hartford pookes, in rare, mellow colorings, 


y 
lected for the Spring sales, at the unusually low 
| of $1.50 per yard. 4 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS. 


A mecpificess line of new designs, in all the various 
makes, from 75 cents to $1 per yard. 


COTTAGE CARPETS. 


l attention paid to the 
io Country Residences. Three- 





a the various g¥ades, in small, neat patterns, with 
elegant Borders to match. 
CANTON MATTINGS. 

Ww 
winter Alt, heey shay Pear, shears 
as 15 cents per yard. 

UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 

Raw Silks, Satteens, Plushes, f Ceetoanes, and Fur- 
niture Chintzes, at rates that cannot be excelled for 
cheapness. 

LACE CURTAINS. 
achapiaee Saluce, *7it see'tat Gauze pat 
the yard. Window Coraless, 
~ ete every description. 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT. 


The fifth floor ts devoted entirely ta the wholesale 
oo. J eed a in every town can, on applica- 
sample from this enormous stoc 


rite 
pa 


“SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 and 191 Sixth Ave., cor. 13th et. 


NEW YORK. 


HARDENBERGH & CO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


Carpeting, 
OIL CLOTHS, 


LINOLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS, 


AND 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
174 Fulton and 5%, 69, and 97 Henry Sts, 


BROOKLYN, NN. Y. 


Druggets, Mattings, Rugs, Stair-Reds, 
Shades, Mattresses, ctc., etc. 








THE “L.” ““R.” ““S.” SUSPENDER. 


Accomplished at last, that which for so many years 
has baffied all who have undertaken it—viz., a com 
sortable, easy,and durable Suspender, without har- 
ness, rubber, or springs, and suitable for men of 
every vocation in life. 

NOT COMPLICATED. AB EASY TO HANDLE AS 
ANY ORDINARY SUSPENDER. 
For sale by 





M&W. Wi 862 Broadway, New York city. 
we & DU wets a“ te$ we Astor Rats is New York gty: 
WELL, J $3 50 S77 B "aden 
K& eee 
woe RDO 
. C. SILLICK S Se; ix 
E. WALLACE, 55 ‘broadway, Bi mae E. D. Dye , A 
E.L. TA R. York eity 
oT) = nwieb: St. New York city. 
$8.8. EF, 26 ‘h ew York city. 


ci 
WILLIAM MEARES, 406 Sixth Ave. New York city. 

SEIDE, 

SEIDE, 06 Bigee pre Nes RO york city. 
OLDING BROS, 8th Ave., cor, 36th St., New York city. 
ae AW BROS,'Fourth ive. 6 >. Cooper Inst., 

. A. TOPHAM, 156 Fulton 8t., New York ct 


Re W caren ater nent 5 





For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 





FASHION. 





DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 
Price 90 cts. a Yard. [ana by au First- 





et | h 














sides; very hen Satinfinish both|c!ass Dealers 
"shacie gery 5 soft asdown ;|\throughout the 
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{For the week ending Friday, March 11th, 1881.) 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 





COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice....... 10 143 
Santos, Choice to SR AAT ist i 
PREG oo ccccccccccccos cocccssceteded 1 
Bn dnnenssdnndetecenssbeseeeonede 24 
OE SET Oy te 11 @Bh 
ee eee Re 11 @14 
. TEA m 
6 6 biked. <ecetsapenebeinene e 
eR incinccectsé cosdctavetes 23 So 
English meng Lctemecenawennonenea 4 ee 
Uncolored Japan.......... wecccccees 
dances steinascvcasses crane 18 Ges 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime...... ...sceecees Th@ 7. 
Harp.—Cut Loaf. ; 1G 9 
Crashed 
Powdered 
GRANULATED .......... 
Waite.—Standard A 
Steam Refined A 
Extra C 7 
YeLttow.—Coffee C.........006 ons 743@ 7% 
Pe iicvattacerincaensnen 7 
MOLASSES. 
SuUGAR-HOUSE, Ere 20 @21 
eee: 22 
New ORLEANS, New Crop, Fancy...... 52 @55 
s¢ Choice... .. 42 @48 
Syrups, good to fine ee en See: 27 @37 
FIS 
George’s Cod (new)....per qtl..85 75 @ 6 00 
Grand Benk Cod... ...... ccccces 8 75 @ 4 00 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass........0 16 00 @19 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass.......... 6 75 @ 7 50 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass.......... —-— @ — 
Herring, Scaled.... ... per box.— 22 @— 23 





GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 


FLOUR: 

Gout TMG. ..cccccscesee $38 40@ 
eer eee 300 @ 
Superfine Spring.......... 3 65 @ 
State Extra Hbrands....... 44 @ 
State Fancy Brands....... @ 
Western Spring Wheat Ex @ 
Minnesota Clear.......... @ 
Minnesota Straight........ “b 
Spring Wheat Patents..... 


Winter Wheat Seconds... 
Good tv Choice 8. W. Ex. 
Ex. Amber, Ind., O., Mich. 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra. 
White Wheat Ex., O.,Ind. 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 
8t. Louis Fancy Family... 
8t. Louis Double Extras.. 
St. Louis Triple Extras.... 
Genessee Extra Brands... 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 
White Wheat, Michigan... 
City Mills, for West Indies 
eee FLour: 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 
Vir; ginia Family peecccece - 
Rre Fiour: 
NE ditenidinhedeknnnemans 
PURINE 6. c06.00s000608 
Corn MEAL: 
Western....... 
Brandywine 
Prize Medal 


1183 aS anB casanncaaamaasracameawcuds 
(la SS SSS SKRKSSSSSSRSRSSIRTASSASS 


SSS SR RSF SSSSRSSRSRSTARSSSS 


wo om we CRON COT OT OTR CLOT 
BAG DS ODD DDNDOSHDOD|DE SO 














WHEAT 
inci-ns0: bedeumeenan $117 @ $11 
Cileans, Be. S..cccccse oo 118 @ 119 
fe 121@ 12 
Reamer BWad......covces 112 @ 1 163 
oo 1a 

Rs Gh cocccecsencesecs — @— 

" Mitiisureceesscnae — 538i@— ii 
WR SGs..  advvnseneneees — — @— 58 
eo ee — 62 @— 68 

Oats: 
IE eno cob tuasnen — 44 @— 4% 
a —44% 45 
i — 4 @— 44 
Ungraded, Mixed.......... —% @ 7 
Ungraded, White.......... — 4 @— 50 
RYE. 
EEE eee eee «- $103 @— — 
. —— en — 9% @— 9 
Beans: 
Psat wtucennwndainicay — —@ 210 
EET TIE 210 @— — 
Dha Sic iagwacbuseirkeied 2 10 e a 
We INNER osccccsceesees 210 @ 2 15 
oo EES 1 55 @ 1 65 
ce EEO 14 @ — 
Peas: 
Green, 1880, @ bush...... 17 @1 77% 
Southern Black Eye, 9g 2 
ere 210 @2 15 
Canada, in bulk, # bush....— — @— — 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Shipping, per 100 Ibs.............. 1 00@$1 05 
Timothy, prime, per 100 Ibs....... 1 15@ 1 20 
a a. 6 Shee 1 06@ 1 10 
alt va © enki —_ 
Oat Straw, S © Be — T@— 85 
Long Rye Straw, ” oF | pared i oo 
Short Rye Straw, “ 0072" — 85 
PROVISIONS, 
Pork: 
TS er 
Mess, Old. 
Extra Prime. 
Prime Mess.. 
Family... 
Bacon: 
Short Clear.... .......... 
TANE so connceseccne 
MEIN 0.0 ccaneasanmad 
Ose Sere 
_ . s . ewes 1 11 
Smoked Shoulders ............ 7 eu 
EE Miri nccnk sence 1048 ll 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET 
BUTTER. 
Btate . fair to choice...... «+26 28 
State 1 Sa ene ana é 
Panes Bee 292 cegveccccecces < 
’ ’ ice to fancy....... 
we Paetory, fair to choice....... ) 
estern Factory, commion........... 1 





THE INDBPERNDENT. 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUI 
Apples, Sliced, State..............+.. 4 
Peaches, Peeled ‘hie ennesece douse 14 
Peaches, Unpeeled...........esessee 6 @ 6 
Blackberries........ .scsccseseceese +s 74 8 
Pimms, Stabe... Jacccccccsescccecccoved 15 @16 


RAGRSITTED. 9 cccnee cosncenpepep ss 
CATTLE MARKET. 
Beer Simwes: 
Ci ID vain do sb 0600 06h008 — 7 @ 
We-tern Dressed............++. —6@-— 6 
Lrve SHEEP: 
WREROEB....n ccccccccccccccoccecs — @— 64 
Live Lames: 4 


WER sccbcoscccdocseus — 644@— 7% 


Jersey prime...........eseeee —i1 
| ae em cavemen aeenoheb Ss —T7 


Factory, Piss Ase occccc ccc LON 
State, Factory, good tofine..... ee 
Western, cheddar, choice.............. t3 
Western. cheddar, fair to prime.......11} 4 
Skimmed, Factory, .... . ....-...+e0 
Long Islaud, New Jersey, and near-by 219122 
Btate and Pennsylvania Sacccsdeuane> oc 
Western and Canadian............... 4(@21 

— 
Western, per 100 lbs.. cecvee 4 S 10 47% 
RS NS eet Sogensenl ~< 
Si eacccqcecsaneenen eens 
ee POULTRY. 
Turkeys, dry picked.......... — 5 @ — 16 
Spring Chickens, Pt Philadelphia — 17 @ — 19 
. : Sipsrerd eves —% @— iss 
: ? ersey. — 1 — 
ER. ESE — 18 g —14 
a Pan — 144@ — 14 
‘* State and Western..... — 143@ — 14 
Duele, HOF PAM... 0. .c0cccces- — % 1 00 
VEGETABLES. 
Zematens, arwente, r box... 40 @$1 00 
Cabbage, Jersey, per 100........ . 400 @ 8 00 
Squash, Hubbard, per bbl ...... 112@1 87 
Potatoes, Peachblows, per bbi.. 2 62 
Early Rose, fine, per bbl 3 4 2 50 
~~ = ty common to 18, 213 
g per bbl........ 
“ Peerless, “ ..-...-. 1 me 2 00 
“ Dermtida; * = ........% 5 00 @ 6 00 
Sweet Potatoes, Del. River, kiln- 
iia peuidceeasaiesense 2 @ 275 
Turnips, White, fee 50 ri) 
” ek =" ssebecens 50 87 
Beets, Jersey, per bbl........... 7% @ 100 
Onions, White, per bbl.. . 600 @ 6 BO 
ae Se 8 50 @ 8 75 
* Hastern, Red........... 3 25 @ 3 50 
ad | eS 8 25 @ 8 50 
oe Dl ee 1 00 @ 1 25 
Celery, § per dozen bunches...... 1 00 1 50 
DOMESTIO GREEN 42.0 oe _ 
Apples, bo nen , per -oaas 
Ph aldwin’ th sad . 1 87 a 2 2 
«* Gcaniet e 1% @ 200 
“« mixed lots, as - 150 @ 2 00 
Oranges, ag bbl. box... 2 50 4 00 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per bbl, 
prime to choice...........- 650 @ 700 
Cranberries, do, ordinary, # bbl. 350 @ 4 00 
i 2 
4 


mys 
oS 


PRUNE... c ccccccccccccccs — 8 @— 


TOU RPP P PREP See eee eee) 


Live, State, Western, 100 Ibs. . 

Market Pigs, dressed. ........ 

Pork Tenderloins.............. 
ee 


z 
‘s 
3 
3 


$$s 8 88 8 8 & SB88SS 8: 


Soluble Pacific Gnano............ 
Lister Bros. Standard Stiperphos- 
phate of Lime........,... 
Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 


zebe 


- Ground Bone.. 
bed Crescent Bone 
Hemesteat 8u hosphate 
(Mie ri m Works) 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
wl Corben Works) 


bon 9 : Wo ) 

Matfield Fertilizers the ad 
oe Ee eae 
—, Fertilizers (car-load Jots) 
Chas. Norta & Co., Antmal 
Dust Fe 
Baugh’s Raw 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 
Baugh’s Trent -five Dollar Phos- 





Michie an can 


ee ORO HH ORE ee ee eeee 


Ne 81 
Quaker City Phosphate beets res 85 


Allen’s Phospha 
Soluble Marine Gumbo rane. Pi] 


Guano, Peruy’ n, rectified, 9,70 p. ¢. 68 
8.40 “ 50 


i 


#3 


age 
: 
3 


Guano, Standard or pees 
Creome ee wt Byte Pes 


Sseses se 


waa | Pe, 


ueer per —— (2;000 lbs.)...... 
Muriate cc Potash (80 p. c.), per 
100 Ibs 1 


eee eee eeeeeeeseeee 


&SR Sal\8S SsesEes 


Bs 

BS 

Fs 
ss 


Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 3 


RESCUED FROM DEATH. 
Wirwan J, ot 
notch of 1608 Yedac'taken 





OF THE LuNds, followed By a severe cough. I soon be 
ae tine eouta ok tad to. bed rie eam 
fa oti aed aalgarar Lame Whereas 
if dollar. i gave wi 
of DE HALL'S BALSAM FO E 
My , once dead, began te revive, and to-day | feel 
et per Paice hen Leave the pase 
every one end with "Dine LD he in: 
LU Gi anc convinced t CO oMP” osha 
oes ft has done more ste 
by druggists. AS 








Susurmnce, 


MORE SWINDLING. 


We again warn our subscribers and the 
public generally to beware of all ‘‘co-oper- 
ative life insurance companies,” not one 
of which we believe to be reliable or worthy 
of either confidence or patronage. Here 
we give the expiring groan of one of the 
latest of these swindling concerns. 

“‘The Co-operative Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of the County of Lancaster,” 
Ohio, on filing its assignment papers, a few 
days since, stated that its failure was 
‘‘owing to sundry losses and misfor- 
tunes, and particularly by reason of hard 
times and the many abuses which are 
saffping the life and perverting the high 
aims of legitimate insurance.” 

The ‘‘ legitimate business” of swindlers 
is to swindle; but, sooner or later, they are 
all likely to come to grief, like the fraud- 
ulent concern abovenamed. Now, what 
are the poor swindled policyholders of this 
concern to do, who, it is claimed, have been 
cheated by ‘‘misfortames,” cheated by 
“hard times,” cheated by ‘‘the many 
abuses which are sapping the life and per- 
verting the high aims of legitimate insur- 
ance”? 

It is about time to call things by the right 
name, and say that all such co-operative 
concerns as the one tlow named, whether 
living or dead, are swindling institutions, 
pure and simple, and as such should be 
stopped, in the interests of ‘legitimate 
insurance.” , 

It is easy enough to get good insurance; 
but the man who proposes to furnish it—or 
gold or silver—at half-price is a swindler, 
no matter who he is or what name he bears. 
Those wanting ‘‘insurance that will in- 
sure” should apply to safe and sound insti- 
tutions, that have cash on hand—not to be 
collected—to pay all death losses promptly 
as they occur. There are plenty of such 
corporations, and such alone should be 
patronized, 





To THE Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Some of your readers may have given 
more importance than it really deserved to 
the singular article on life insurance in Jan- 
uary Harper's, written by a Mr. Coan—an 
article renfarkable in the gross ignorance of 
the subject dpon which he was writing, 
and in the very curious way in which he 
quotes from the report issued by the New 
York Insurance Department on the busi- 
ness transacted in the year 1878 by the 
thirty-four life insurance companies doing 
business ‘in*that state, and thus reporting 
to that department a full and very 
detailed report of the whole business 
done by them in‘all the states. Although 
your most excellent end happy arti- 
cle, printed some weeks ago, answered 
Mr. Coan’s as fully as necessary, and 
much more fully than his article was 
intrinsically entitled to, still, as there 
are one of two points which you over- 
looked touching upon, I hope you will 
allow me to say a few words and add a few 
facts. Mr. Coan did not tell his readers 
that the 1878 report, from which he quoted, 
is a book of 284 pages, 24 of which are 
taken up by a series of statisticul tables, 
giving simply the footings or gross sums of 
incomes and expenditures, and assets and 
liabilities, grouped under several classified 
headings of the year’s business of the 34 
compauies, whose very full and very de- 
tailed reports occupy the following 139 
pages, the balance of the book being oc- 
cupied by other matters. , 

These statistical tables, from which Mr. 
Coan Only quotes, are not made up by the 
companies, but by the Insurance Depart- 
ment, the companies being obliged by 
law to make full and very detailed and cer. 
tified reports of income, outgo, assets, and 
liabilities. 

The life insurance companies’ expendi- 
tures in 1878 in these statistical tables are 
classified under th following headings: 
Losses and Claims; Lapsed, Surrendered, 
and Purchased Policies; Dividends to 
Polityholders; Dividends to Stockholders; 
Commissions; Salaries, Medical Fees, and 
other charges of employés, and all other ex- 
penditures. 

It is Conceivable that Mr. Coan may not 





23 


Weekly Market Keview. aris ° CHEESE. have known all this, and may not have 


looked further than these first sixteen pages 
of statistical tables, when he opened the 
New York Insurance Report in order to 
quote from it; but, had he glanced at any 
of the reports contained in the following 
189 pages, he would have saved himself 
many blunders, or, if he did look at them, 
then he willfully falsified in many of his 
siatements, I will simply call your readers’ 
attention to one or two samples. Mr. Coan 
says that the companies report ‘‘ seventy- 
two millions expenditures, A considerable 
part of this sum was, doubtless, paid to 
widows and orphans; how much the re- 
port does not make clear.” He would have 
found, without any trouble, exactly to a 
penny how much this was by looking at 
the reports in these 139 puges. Why, even 
the statistical table from which he quotes 
states that it was $29,153,225.80. He fur- 
ther says: 

‘‘In the New York business of 1878, as 
reported by the companies themselves, 
three millions were paid to agents; 
three millions more went for salaries, med 
ical fees, and other charges of employés; 
and a lump sum of five millions is reported 
without any explanation, under the head- 
ing ‘all other expenditures.’ This makes 


eleven millions per annum for running the 
business in New York State.” 


A glance at the companies’ reports, con- 
tained in the following 139 pages, would 
have shown him, first, that the figures he 
quotes were nvt those for ‘‘the New York 
State business,” or ‘* for running their busi- 
ness in New York State”; but for running 
their business everywhere—in their thou- 
sands of agencies in the United States 
and Canada, and in the case of sev- 
eral companies which reach out still 
further for their business, in England, 
France, Germany, Mexico, and South 
Afftcrica. He would have found, further— 
and so would any reader of yours who will 
look into the reports of the New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
or other state insurance departments—that 
they make no report of any ‘‘lump sum” 
under any such heading ‘as all other ex- 
penditures”; but that the class of expendi- 
tures or disbursements which the New York 
Insurance Commissioner “lumps” under 
that heading in his statistical tables are in 
the companies’ reports to his department 
and printed in the following 139 pages of his 
report, given in detail under the heads of 
paid for state taxes, licenses, fees, and 
fines; paid for rent; puid for commuting 
commissions (¢. ¢., buying up agents’ con- 
tract rights to fees or commissions for col- 
lecting renewal payments); puid for furni- 
ture and fixtures; paid for advertising; 
paid for printing, and stationery, and cir- 
culars; paid for postage, and exchange, 
and expressage; paid for law and loan ex. 
penses; paid for premium on United States 
bonds bought during the year, and balance 
on profit and loss account; and in some 
companies shrinkage on market value of 
investments over cost value, etc. 

And, if he had been a real seeker after 
truth, and had spent half an hour using his 
pencil and his knowledge of addition, he 
would have found that these 84 wicked, 
extravagant companies paid in that year 
1878 the enormous sum of $1,038,122 in 
state taxes, licenses, and legal fees to the 
several insurance departments—such states 
as Pennsylvania taxing them, besides the 
regular licenses and fees, 3 per cent. upon 
every penny collected in that state fro.n their 
pylicyholders, and other states doing almost 
as bad. Over one-fifth of his five millions of 
the lump sum which causes him to cry out 
against the terrible extravagance of these 
life insurance companies is thus taken 
from them by the strong hand of the state 
tax collector; and yet Mr. Coan and his 
class of writers charge all this up against 
us and figure itin among our expenses of 
management, for which our officers, they 
say, are to blame. 

Mr. Coan does net tell his readers that, 
while the policyholders and their heirs 
received from the 34 companies in question 
in the_year 1878, according to the statis- 
tical tables and reports in this New York 
Report, ‘ 


the policyholders who received all this 
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from these companies in that year only 
paid the companies that year in premiums 
$57,236,385.09. The policyholders whom 
Mr. Coan claims are being fleeced so fear- 
fully by the companies thus in one year re- 
ceived back in cash $3,650,334.14 more 
than they paid to these companies, which, 
out of their income from interest and rents 
on their investments, not only made the 
needed increase which the law compels them 
to make each year to their reserve or sinking 
fund assets; but also paid the heavy taxes 
that are levied on them by the different 
states; their necessary and heavy expendi- 
tures of management, in its many items; 
their agents and officers; and, while also 
adding, as is prudent, to their surplus 
funds over and above their reserves upon 
their policies, and thus preparing in advance 
for the rainy day that will come when the 
next financial panic comes, had enough 
surplus intcrest left to pay this balance of 
$3,650,334. 14 to their policyholders. 

These are simply facts and the truth 
taken from this very report that Mr. Coan 
misquotes; and how different the whole 
story looks than when he with malice afore- 
thought dresses it so badly and wrongly as 
to hide its real attitude. 

The Insurance Journal, of Hartford, in 
its last issue, gives the total receipts from 
premiums paid by the policyholders of 
twenty-four American life insurance com- 
panies from the day of their organization 
up to January 1st, 1880, and shows that 
they have paid these companies $942,764,263 
and have had paid back ig those many years, 
in death losses paid to widows and orphans, 
in matured endowments paid to policy- 
holders while living, in dividends or sur- 
plus premiums paid back, and in surrender 
values and amount paid for purchased 

policies, .$642,780,171—having already g- 
ee back nearly two-thirds of all they 
have paid in; and these same twenty-four 
companies hold to-day—as required by law, 
and belonging to the policyholders now 
living and held as a reserve upon and 
security for the prompt payment in the 
future of their policies whenever they may 
mature—the enormous sum of $390,372,770, 
invested in the best of securities. So 
proving that not only have these twenty-four 
companies, by their good handling and in- 
vestment of the moneys paid to them by 
their policyholders, made out of the inter- 
est and rents they have been able to make 
out of it enough to pay all of their taxes 
and expenses; but also to have, in what 
they have paid back already to their policy- 
holders and have to-day on hand invested 
for them, paid and made $90,083,678 more 
for them than they have paid in. Now, 
with such an account of their stewardship, 
is it not really wicked for men who know 


so little upon the subject as this Mr, Coan 
to write their illogical diatribes? 
For the sins that have becn committed by 


some companics and officers and agents I 
have not one word of excuse—I would 
condemn them as severcly as Mr. Coan 
could; but when a writer for a public jour- 
nal or magazine aticmpts to write upon life 
insurance as it is to-day, he ought not only 
to know what he is writing upon, but also 
has no more right to charge upon the strong, 
solvent companies now in existeuvce, which 
point with just pride to their many years of 
honorable business—no more right to charge 
upon them the sins and shortcomings of 
those sickly ones which have failed of doing 
their duty, and now are only remembered 
with shame and bitterness by their swindled 
polieyholders, than he would have to write 
an article upon banks and charge the pres- 
ent banks, especially such as the old Chem- 
{cal, of your city, with the sins of the bank- 
rupt ‘“‘ Wild Cat” and ‘“‘ Red Dog” banks 
which our old men so well remember, or to 
charge reputable railroad managers with the 
sins of James Fisk and his evil manage- 
ment. 
Yours respectfully, 
PENNSYLVANIA QUAKER. 
January 11th, 1881. 


QUAKER LIGHT. 


To Tue Eprtror or THe INDEPENDENT: 








AFTER reading thy most excellent and 
happy article, in to-day’s issue, in answer to 
Mr. A. L. Groff’s ‘‘demands for justice,” 
any remarks from me would be clearly 
superfluous. 

I only write, therefore, to call thy atten- 





tion to the enclosed cutting from the last 
issue of the monthly paper, or ‘‘ Journal,” 
issued by the “‘ U. B. Mutual Aid Society,” 
as in it, on page 7, thee will please notice 
that the card of the “U. B.- Beneficial 
Society,” of which Friend A. L. Groff is 
there advertised as the secretary, states sim- 
ply that their ‘‘ principal office is in Harris- 
burg, Pa.,” and that Mr, George A. Mark is 
their president and Mr. D. 8. Early is their 
vice-president. By turning to page 8 of 
this same ‘‘U. B. Mutual Aid Journal,” 
thee will please further notice, among the 
list of the officers of the ‘“‘ U. B. Mutual 


Aid,” the nome, of Mr. George A. Mark as 
secretary and Mr. D. 8. Early as general 
ent, and also both as directors. Mr. 
y ark’s residence is also given as Lebanon 
and Mr, Early’s as Harrisburg. . 

If these two co-operative societies are in 
no way connected with each other, then 
the mixing up of their officers is, indeed, 
very remarkable. 

It is also singular that in this journal— 
published monthly, by the ‘‘U. B. Mutual 

Aid,” and freely distributed by their agents 
as canvassing matter—the only other insur- 
ance company or society advertised, besides 
the two above mentioned, is a mutual fire 
insurance company. 

The gentleman who first called my atten- 
tion to this canvassing for the insurance of 
or on babies’ lives told me that the man 
who called upon him told him that he was 

a special agent from Lebanon of the ‘* U. B. 
Mutual Aid,” and among the insurance lit- 
erature left with him by this agent was a 
— this ‘‘U. B. Mutual Aid Journal,” 











The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1881, as ascertained by 
Bx: amining Commissioners of Mas- 


sachusetts, Ohio, and New Jersey... .$35,726,915 98 
Liabilities, a as stated by same......... 81,911,433 5 
Surplus by Massachusetts Standard... 3,815,°82 08 


Surplus by New York Standard........ 6,988,905 06 


All policies non forfeitable after second year; 
low expenses; large dividends declared and paid 
every year since organization ; ample surplus; sur- 
render values most liberal; losses promptly ad- 
justed and paid. 





OFFICERS: 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Pice-?res’t. 
Enwarp L. Dossms, Seo’y. Taro. Macxnet, Treas, 


Seventeenth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANGE CO,, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Jan. Ist, 1881. 


INCOME FOR 1880, 





From premiums............ $249,028 78 
From Interest and Rents... 70.180 82 
From all other receipts..... 14,679 91 $333,808 51 


DISBURSED, 1880, 

TO POLICYHOLEERS. 
Death claims paid.......... $95,396 69 
Matured endowments peld. 120,016 24 
Dividends, purchased and 
canceled polictes......... 215.3892 98 $323,000 86 


EXPENSES, 1880. 


Commissions and salaries 


paid agents.............06. $54,648 58 
Salaries paid officers and 
GOTTB. oc cvcecocesee cocecces 28,646 02 
Medical examiner's fees... 3,060 00 
Printing, stationery, adver 
tising: postage.........%. 16,017 13 
Taxes, lezal expenses, etc. 12,970 40 $115,882 19 


ASSETS JANUARY 1st, 1881. 


Loans on real estate, lat mortyages...... "$407,019 65 
Collateral loans and bills receivable..... 514,318 36 
Premium notes and Hens on policies in 
DUD. 5d n00cranpenaniinnningr inns dmaiiaenies 813.827 63 
Neal estate owne oa by the company wseone 608,222 56 
U_&., state, county, and town bonds..... 126,808 69 
Dtirott BaWGh....... cocicdscocsasesebaccotvcte 22,000 00 
Cash in office and to bank........ccccssces 986,183 68 
Smid NARI. ..<curnrcimedtnnneninine 83,603 42 
Furniiure, ixtures, and safes............. 17,806 64 
Premiums in course of collection, less 20 
POP CURE... cocccccccscsccccssccccceccccccos 28,521 18 
Interest (Ine and accrued .............ecee 148,988 10 
case 
LIABILITIES, **7#74 88 
Amount required to rein- 
sure all outstanding 
polictes (444 per cent. In 
OE nis Saccdnnsrinniiens $2,274,502 00 
Death losses and matured 
endowments awaiting 
PROOL,.... 00 ccscccccccesecce 64,981 00 $2,999,573 00 
SURPLUS - - - - - 417,701 86 


POLICY AND RISK ACCOUNT, 
Policies issued and restored dur- 


ing the year 1580...........000.+ 804 $917,123 67 
Policies in force at end of year. 7,971 7,616,402 45 
Deaths during the year...... sees 90,086 60 
Endowments matured during 

ONE VOAP....ccccrecee.coccecoeves 110 120,016 94 
Total losses ne paevenpiend since 

organization. ....... ...c.seeees 1444 «63,078,144 4 


L778 «(8,518,480 OF 





containing the cards, ete. of both ,of these 
societies. This agent was canvassin among 
strangers for insurance on little children 
from three months and upward, ond a child 
three months old ix a baby. 

With many thanks for the very courteous 
and flattering way in which thee speaks of 
me, | beg to remain. 

Truly thine 
PENNSYLVANIA QUAKER. 


GOING, GONE! 


Mr. L. C. Horxrns, for many years the 
general and confidential agent of the Mutu- 
al Life Insurance Company, of this city, 
for the State of Ohio, has resigned his posi- 
tion and left the concern for good. There 
are all sorts of reports afloat as to the cause 
of this sudden and unexpected separation. 
We do not care to give them currency, as 
no special benefit would be gained thereby. 
We have not seen or heard from Mr. Hop- 
kins for nearly a year past; but most of our 
readers will remember very well that he -¢ 
was employed by the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company to negotiate with Taz JNDEPEND- 
ENT to stop its condemnation of the reck- 


less mismanagement of that institution. 
No one could doubt he was then in earnest, 
or did not try fxithfully toaccomplish what 
he was instructed todo. His mission, how- 
ever, proved to be an utter failure. Neither 
money nor eloquence (for he had both) 
availed him. But he did his level best, if 
he did fail. He is not the only man who 
has made a mistake by enlisting in a bad 
cause. He should think of this. 











PYRAMID 
OF ASSETS OF THE 

















[sam 1, 69, 8406,098.00\ 
e /3an. 1, '70, $487,764.00\ 
Assets Jan.’71,854 1,357.00 
Si As-ete Jan. "72, 9623,055.00 

LG |xaneta Jen.1., "78, 8716,450.00\ () 

C5 /Asscts Jan. 1.74. 
vy Assets Jan. 1, 75, @1,008,068.00 
Assets Jan. 1, 1676, $1.028,260.00 
Assets Jan. "77, $1.050,622.00 
Assets Jan. 1,."78, $1,058. 157.00 
Assets Jan. 1, 1879, $1,098,623.00' 
Assets Jan. 1st, 1880, $1,137,549.00 


Assets January ist, 1881, 
$1 ,261,781.00 


Capital, $300,000. Met Surplus. $201,002.58. 


HE ATTENTION of Owners of farm property 
and residences is invited to the aboVe Pyra- 
mid, showing the uniform and sure wth, 
Gucing the last eighteen of its 28 years of existence, 
insurance company whose charter limits its 
business to their clase = of property the * a 
lasurance Compan 
ures represent ithe. amount set apart ‘at a dae 
ven for the PROTECTION oF PoLicy HoLpERs. 
eg ee Fp of | ame toil has made this 
the stron; ny doing an exclu- 
sive Dwelling “Dasleae & in the United States, if not 
in the world. It now ineues 56.000 a = “4 
other =—— Company can show 


The history of this Gnene proves that a LARGE 
business, well scattered, managed with —, 
can be done with a very small profit each risk, 
and afford perfect security, which will grow stronger 


"While ni 

le nine-tenthe of the “‘ Mutual" fire insurance 
companies, and mys | of the Stock companies, have 
aes on account of reckless or extravagant man- 



























































ment. or doin; .~ small a business. the OLD 
AGRICULTU economy, and pru- 
dence, has for the ia Padded a cobstant amount to 
its Assets, for 


indemnity of its patrons, and it 
now occupies @ position in the confidence of the 
— second to no — Command. 
rom year to year it spreads base Pyra- 
- and gains strength. o= 
EXTRACT FROM CHARTER. Article 2. This Com- 
= is | for the om mang A of insuring Farmers* 
fon on ae Residences, Barns Onutbnild- 
r 


—-_ and other property not 
mere hazartous, and is strictly confined 4 this 
class Peay. . 

JOHN A. SHERMAN, Presiden’ 

ISAAC MUNSON, Secretary. rn 

C. Patterson, 60 ag! St, N. Y¥., General 

Agent Eastern New Y Connecticut. X ‘New Jer- 
sey and Eastern Soa 3, D. A. Cuarg, Bal- 
timore, State Agent Maryland and Sonthern Penn- 
sylvania, Gro. D. PLEasaNTs & Son. Richmond, 
State Agents Virginra and North Carolina. A. H. 
Darnow, Chicago, General Manager Western De- 
partment. Fisher & Firnn, Cobourg, Unt., Chief 
Agents for Canada. 





1851. issi. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
THIRTY YEAKS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Sree pe licyholder a Cp and entitled to 
parti te in yaistributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non forfeiture applies to all BS policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 

E. W. SOND, Pres. JOHN A. HALL, See 

JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 








For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 





1881. 
Thirty-Sixth Annual Statement 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


Premiums received in 1880.... 





Interest received In 18380........ 
#5,201.482 1¢ 
Balance, January ist, 1880........ $32,154 307 70 


$38,585, 789 84 s4 


EXPENDITURES IN 1880. 


a snkicccencntccesncneiasacnd $2,187,862 73 

Endowments and annuities.............. 549,851 08 

Surrendered policies........ coccccee ecccce 645,084 11 

Dividends or return premiums........... 1,404,589 40 
(Paid policyholders, $4,787,387.27.) 

Expenses, including taxes................ 652,993 89 

Premiums on bonds purchased.. 153,654 00 


Profit and | hese, fastading deficiency on 











SE acccseccossccesscccocsene 87,956 86 86 
5.631.992 992 02 
Balance, January Ist, 1881........ 2.9 953 797 82 
£38.58 3,789 bal | 
ce 
ASSETS, JANUARY ist, 1881. 

Cash on hand and in banks............... $1,445,315 54 
United States Bonds, par................. 7.562.500 00 
State, City, and County Bonds, par...... 8.352,470 88 

First Mortgage Bonds, Newark and N. 

Y.R. R. (iull issue $600,000) guaran- 

ea RR a aoa 673,000 00 
First Mo! Bonds Pemberton and 

NYY. » guaranteed by United 

Compant Sf POORER .000 00 
“+ Bonds and Mortgages on Real Es- 

AEE ee ETS 729,488 96 
Real | aaeee, Company's Office Building, 
bevendscdesenssnaseeebesenncenecess 283.453 49 
eo purchased on foreclosure, 

New York and New Jersey............. 2,421,625 52 
Premium Loans on Policies 1m force... 4,112,235 59 
Premiums in transit, since received.... 86,427 08 
Office furniture, safes, and fixtures..... 17,088 19 
Agents’ balances.................... coccce 45,182 57 

$82,953,797 82 
Interest due and accrued. $654,007 55 
Deferred and unreported 
remiums on Policies in 
JEBED. occcccccs soccepeccecs 243,107 84 
-— 897,505 39 

Weta. cccccrccccccceccccccesecee cose $33.851.303 21 
Market value tah U. S. and 

prow, per, 
a al 

| by rihe 3X 

Commisstoners........... $2,031,106 55 
Less difference in value 

real estate, as ap 
ised by the Examin- 
Commissioners....... 46.414 O1 
$1,054,752 54 
LIABILITIES, 
Reserve Fund, 4 per ce’ 

Massachusetts pb nm y $31,196,991 09 
Policy aoe im process 

of adjustment............ 6527,¢40 00 
Dividends a Lndiachenonete 180,443 95 
Estimated expenses on 

unpaid premiums, 10 

POF CORE... ccccaccccoccccce 24,310 78 
Premiums paid in advance 6,158 90 

$31,995,574 68 

Sur, A as regards policyholders, ini 

na casiiondiniens skies oe Sudinibetnientin ad $1,915,728 68 
oun as stated by Commisstoners, 

SD THEE. Sndcacddencsveacesse v00 $3,815,382 08 
By the New York standard of computa- 

tion the amount last named would 

Bo STENGSE FO. ..cccccccccccccccccccese $5,988.905 08 


From the surplus as above a dividend has been de- 
clared payable on the anniversary cf policies entitled 
thereto. 

Number of policies in force January Ist, 1881, 
44,350. 

Insuring $121,474,006. 





DIRECTORS: 
Lewrs C. Grover, Josern A. Hatsey, 
Auzi Dopp, F. T. FRELINGHUYSER, 
Hewry McFarRway, B. C. Mrnier, 
Oo. L. BaLpwiy, WitntamM CLARK, 
J. B. PEaRsox, E. A. STRONG, 
THEODORE MACKNET, Epwarp H. WricHr. 


In August, 1880. this Company invited the insurance 


viments of Massachusetts, Olio. and . vew Jersey 

to cake “a thorough and eritical examination into 

ita condition and methods of business.’ TI e examin. 

ation covered a period of morc than jire months, yy 

me ae < ucted under the personal supervizion of the 

Hon. Julius L. Clarke, of Massachusetts : the — 
Jo: F. Wright, of Ohio; and Mr. . Van Cam 


of New Jersey. Company's assets were rig 

lece of real estate owned by or 
mortgaged A the Company was suhiected to the most 
rout . both ‘7 vegard to titles and values. 
es were eramined one by one, Co the 
3s and sone owned cares: The 
m 


paieae the sum of 61, a os making 
ena $3.81 





policy issued by this Compan: 4A 

conditions and is absolutely non. 5m fortele 
Lapse, after two or more 

Premiums bave been pete . the full Four- vt 


Reserve Value will be applied by the . at the 
—_ either of two Sees: First, 
the extension of the full amount of 
} oh period as the full value will 4-yy 
Company's published Hy ,on 
of inscn fe the perchance of Paton Policy. iitas 
a q us- 
pd 3 £ party teenie Y Age 35 $10,000. He 
Bazi. his for Y¥ large 
Ssmalt will be a0 follows; 
would Se Years 
receive a 














March 17, 1881.] 





THE INDEPENDENT. 











The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


oF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 








Thirtieth Annual Statement 


PHC@NIX 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


January Ist, 1881. 


Net assets, Jan. lst, 1880..............0005 $10,475,854 80 


RECEIVED IN poms. 
ee $910,538 
terest and rents.... Cun eat 3 $1,602,782 90 


$12,078,187 70 
DISBURSED IN 1880. 


For 
For 





»Y 9498,500 14 















sub. agdubinneeodendneveseomeaoneasounel $35,980,007 62 
INCOME. 

iums.. eo 832,046 06 

Interest and Rents. +» 1,778,705 61 
t profit on Investments. a 129,047 76 
$44,716,697 05 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Gime by Death and Matured Endow- 
on tenntamnioaneesneiiimenoienabenins $2,507,564 54 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and An- 
heen indnntienuwemeammamneiunne 2,106,410 04 
a Endowment and Matured 
Tontine Policies,.........cceeceseeseesees 178,963 09 
tal Paid Potie holders. $4,792,937 97 
phy + = enna * POO 
Agencies and ¢ com missions. . 821,427 00 
General oy pececcecccoccccos 506,639 36 
State, Coun and City We scccseceess 88,848 70 
Net Case Assets, Dec. Sst, 1880......... $38,400.844 02 
a ieenieeeenel 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages.............seseeeses 053,475 50 
United States Stocks. ..........csccgeeeees 2,513,501 00 
State Stocks, City Stocks, and 
authorized by the Laws ‘of the State 
EE Wiecnnssoconces mer enecmnnconsce 8,987,422 47 
by Bonds and Stocks..... 064,562 88 
Estate in New York and Bosto 
purchased under foreclosure...... 8,368,363 62 
Cash on hand,in banks and other de 
itories, on interest and in transit 
+ reomsved) Nenanteepeddhe epecnaeaaass 2,188,007 23 
Due m Agents on account of Pre- 
neoedeadagncesoonccceoeunosnepesenes 239,421 32 
409, 02 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds nw oun 
Bivesnccapapncegs spscusavepecesensanerees 1,521,051 28 
Interest and Rents due and accrued..... 808 
Premiums due and in process of colleo- 
tion (less premiums paid in advance, 

UE ccocccssocneccsocccosseseceocoocce 163,839 00 
Deferred Premiums.............++0ss0000s 650,550 36 
Total Assets, Dec. 31, 1880..941,108,602 
ToTaL LiaB TLYTIES. tneluding legal = 33 

serve for existing 
possecccccsesooosos coecescevessooes _ 81,880,808 11 11 
To spel us Undivided Surplus — .-.89. 2,228,294 a1 
tolinioe in sonerel. Class. a ie 4,045,064 21 
Of which belon is computed) to 
Policies in Tontine clags.............. 4,288,280 00 


Risks Assumed in 1880.... 835,170,805 00 
Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 


From the undivided surplus reverstonary dividends 
will be declared, available on settlement of next an- 
gual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


HILLIPS, 


G. VW. P 
J. G. VAN CISE, | acruanims. 


We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 
the and dand examined in 


detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 





Tomas A. CUMMINS, JOHN SLOANE, 

Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appoint- 
ed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets and 
accounts at the close of the year. 


BUARD OF DIRECTORS, 


Henry B. Hyde, John A. Stewart, 
Georze >. Morgan, John D. Jones, 
rge T. Adee. Rob’t Leones mete, 
enry A. “Hurlbut, Chaun 
wary F. = ulding, Benjamin Willtarom, ameon, 
am 3 lenry lexander, 
William A. Wheslock, William Walker, 
Parker Handy, e Day, 
William G. Lambert, E. Boudinot Colt 
eaey G. Marquand, mas A. Biddle, 
‘ames W. Alexander, George W. Carleton, 
Henry 8. Terbell, G. Kellogg, 


Thomas A. Cu John J. McCoo 
Robert Bliss, W. Whitewright, 
Daniel D. Lord, Stephen H. Phillips, 
James M. Halsted, Samuel W. To: 4 
Ho les G. Landon, 





Theodore Weston, 
> Alexander P. Irvin, 
John Sloane, T. De Witt Cuyler, 
Louts Fitzgerald, 





Samuel Borrowe, WilHam M. Bliss, 
Henry V. Butler, William Alexander, 
George H. Stuart, uel G. Goodrich, 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice-President. 
Medical Examiners: 
E. W. LAMBERT, M.D.; EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 


E. W. Scott, Superintendent of Agencies, 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces that all such incontestable pol- 
{cies will be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt a; 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfacto- 
Ty proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days, as has been the cus- 
tom beretofore and is still usual with other 
companies. 





endowments, 244,714 05 19 
For dividends to policy- Cums 
holders 179,170 76 


ee ee 
401,526 00 


89,800 59 
8,085 00 


BOOB. ccccccccccccccccccocs 
For office expenses, = 
ing, advertising, 


other expen 110,512 98 
= 


tomcat 119,449 71— $1,708,000 56 
Salanse nab aaset: Jan. ist, 1881, $10,375,047 14 
SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 











of real estate............ $5,583,106 41 
Premium motes on poll- 
ciesin force.........-..-- 1,964,332 92 
Real estate owned by the 
co! Menctsnsecenconase 265,601 26 
= —— bonds...... 872,381 25 
-  peaamentseal 214 
BCOCKS... ..2.0200005 163,638 00 
Cash on handandinbank 680,772 55 
—————_ 610, 875,047 14 
Market a of stocks and 
bonds over cost.......... 654 00 
Interest accrued and due 34,165 37 
Premiums in co 
Collection.......++++s+++s 8,616 26 
Deferred remi-annual and 
quarterly premiums.... 42,973 90 $245,409 62 
Gross assets, Jan. 1st, 1881......... $i 0,620,456 76 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on policies in 
force at fc four per —_, - 
+++ s0§@,708,230 00 
claimg, "by deat, “it 168,887 90 
VOREO. cocgece cececccsscce 41,043 29 
gading on red | 9,318 05 
— BU cosscosccse 00,000 00 
policy account and oth- 
er li _ aaa 62,493 47—$10.079.061 71 
Surplus at four per cent.............. $540,505 on 
Surplus at f half 
GEE cccocccccccccccescocccesososeooccs 1,153.286 05 


AARON C. GOODMAN, President. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Vice-President. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary. 


WILLIAMSBUBGH CITY 


FIRE INSURANCE COoO., 


yn ng 


OFFices {Be Cor, B poray and Tat 8 o BEkta, E.D. 


ABH CA ras we 00 


for 
NET SURPLUS. BLIHRB 


ASSETS JAN. ist, 1881....81,010,835 68 


EDMUND DRIGGS, Pres’t. 
N. W. MESEROLE, Secretary. 





DIRECTORS. 
Edmund Driggs, A. Cunningham, 
Edwin Beers, " John Raber, 
Samuel M. Meeker, Moses May, 
Richard Berry, John Broach. 
Nicholas Wyckoff, Marshall S. Driggs, 
fel Maujer, James Bulger, 
ae Gite Joost 
4 oost, 
weary 7. mecoun, ; E. Ki 
ar’ 1 ni 
John C. Debevoise, Adrian — 
Webb, Isaac 





MANHATTAN LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 


ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep’t Report. 

RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
~y4 in some of A. best 

Local nt Aone wanted in every City and large ee: 

Apply to this Compont. 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H. STOKES, Pres’t. 
J. L. HALSEY, Sec’y. 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, New York. 








Reserves iabilities 
NET SURPLUS..... ene 


Total Assets Jan, 1 1861.64 00,082 28 


8. WALCOTT, President. 
1. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pree’t and See’y. 








CONWECTICUT GONERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1881. 
Liabilities... 
Surplus to Policyholders by 
New York Standard...... 
Which is over and above a 
Special Reserve for accu- 
mulations due, by same 
Standard, to Savings En- 
dowment Policies..... “os 


-+-81,352,287 27 
1,130,959 12 


were eeereeeee ee 


273,727 15 


66,407 31 


In the year 1880 this Company made a gain in the 
number of policies in force, in the amount of insur 
ance, and in the net reserve. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


T. W. RUSSELL, President. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47. 


t rinct features of | of this Co’ 
LUTE RECURITY ECONOMICAL 
LIBERALITY TO THE INS! 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


minis T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
LEI Secret. Tr 
nat “Gko. H. BURFORD, Actuary, 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 
No. 239 BROADWAY, N, Y. 


Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Seoc’y. 


EW ENGLAND) ®: 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


Assetea . + eee eee $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities . . . + +++ + 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus... . . . $2,558,960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


Fidelity and Casualty Company, 


187 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 
FIDELITY BONDS. 
pocitinn of pecastaty trast ad reopBastt 
ie, thu spouring a ‘corpora — 4 Foye Ye 




















avi BB F the duties of t Gmployée in ait 
positions of trust. 
pene wal POLICIES. 
isabling F injury. Te Wier. “Tasarien trons eT to 
siatbaes demnity in case of of death and from te Portes 2836 
WM. M. RICHARDS, President. 
LYMAN W. BRIGGS, Vice-Pres. JOHN M.CRANE, Sec 
1826. 1881, 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«, January 257u, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the Slst December, 1880. 








Fromtames Mesine Biskatrom | 1st Jan- 
880, to Sist December, 1880..... $4,232,675 04 
Prem Hams on Policies not nioned off 
ANUATY, 1880 ........ceeceseceeeeeees 1,495,947 23 
Total Marine Premiums.................++ 6,78.8 27 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, __ 
1880, to ist December, 1880............ $4,141,087 80 
Losses during thesame 
= eoesecconccvcccoesed $2,071,288 98 
Returns of Pre 
miumsand Ex- 
poccesoed $873,113 96 96 
med Company has th the follov following Assete— 
United States and State of New Yo = 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stoc 983,558 bo 
Loans, secured ks 1,187,900 
Real Estate and claims due the C 
ae estima’ at 470,000 00 
Premium Notes and 1,628,021 p+] 
Cash im Bank..........csscsseesses +» 887,077 
Amount.......... seeveceseceeeerseeeee +. G12,008,356 TL 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 81st December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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——— ‘tor reinsurance....... $1,346,195 69 
rve ample for all other 


. 1,000,000 60 


NET & SURPLUS. 
peste -$500,000 00 
‘uaranty Surplus Fund.. 600,000 UO 
tted Surplus 906,135 77 _1,306,135 77 


Deduct for future dgeline (938.9 3,938,719 41 



































any) in market values...... ___50,000 00 
Fogel Cash Assets, January 
lp Pee ccsctecesecsnsipecosnce $3,888,719 41 
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THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


January Ist, 1881. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880 - - $38,185,431 68 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


POND: cdesesanserscceciascescasectnnsssecsseened $7,014,819 59 

Less deferred premiums Jan. 1st, 1880............... 867,989 02—§6,646,830 57 

Interest and rents (including realized gains on real es- 
RROD OSE). occ cvcvvccccesscccocsecescescoesccesces 

Less interest accrued Jan. Ist, 1880..........0eseeees 


2,635,877 95 
317,989 11— 2,317,888 84—§8,964,719 41 


$47,150,151 07 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,731,721 87 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
csc iimidnwaeeaaemadbeimmiiaknbhl meakeneue 564,579 85 


Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,203,590 03 


ee EE Rago a. 5.00004048 040s ccmndbaeneempensbesonsn 212,424 06 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees.. 770,804 30 
Office aud law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, ~ aereeta 822,910 64— $5,806,080 24 
641,344,120 85 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and {fn transit (since received)...........«. $852,028 10 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 
BeeS PRIS GOR TEGSE Dn ccciccccccccccsccccccesesccccssocccece 14,925,174 09 
Be Cinna ccdinbndcnchcccnssenncccusconkedasedsnteseuhannsana 5,020,324 59 
Bonds aud mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $15,865,000 and the policies assigned to the Com- 
pany as additional collateral security)............+.seceeeseees 16,464,922 23 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $3,184,840...... 2,491,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,975,000)..........--sseeereeeeeece 597,451 12 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums ou existing policies, due sub- 
eoquent to Jam, Bed, 10BE..cccccccccccccceccvceccccssecce secees 887,972 18 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $440,500, included 
De NID, sks cick osckednddsdd ater setbenkcastiasacdanerentes 204,852 99 
REE? RARE o ok sks Keraseterevsce. 06600000 s0c0cc0ercnseseose 34,228 23 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. Ist, 1881............0.e0e00-- 857,167 87—$41,844,120 85 


Excess of market value of securities over Cost............++e0+- 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Inswrance Department of the State of New 
York. 


$1,839,813 96 





CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1881, - - - - - $43,183,934 81 
Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1881...........0++ eo+» $335,105 40 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc............sccecescccceccecess 198,761 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...... 109,643 96 
Annuities, due and unpald.....cccccccccccscccccccccccccccccccccce 5,204 25 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies, participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium, non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle net premium. ........ee.e-eeeeeceeeneeees 36,473,691 79 


Reeerved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of thatclass, 1,752,165 82 





Reserved for premiums paid-in advance....... 2 .sseceseceeesceeees 14,084 62 
$38,888,837 82 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per comt...........cccceeeescceeecceseseecees ecvcces $4,295,096 99 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 41-2 per cent., over $9,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,205,006 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the Year 6,946 Policies have been Issued, Insuring $22,229,979. 


Jan. 1, 1877, 45,421 Jan. 1, 1877, $127,748,478. 
Number of Jan. 1, 1878, 45,605. Amount | Jan. = 1878, 27901, 887. 
Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. Jan. 1, 1879, 125,282, 144. 
Policies in force. | Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705. at risk. | Jan. 1, 1880, 1277 417, 763. 
Jan. 1, 1881, 48,548 Jan. 1, 1881, 185, 726,91 6. 
Death- ( 1876, $1,547,648. Income ( 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible = ag a $3,008, 816. 
1877, 1,638,128. | sr 1,867,457. Ist, 1878, 2,664,144. 
claims { 1878, 1,687,676. from 1878, 1,948,665, Surplus at i. lst, 1879, 2,811,436. 
1879, 1,569,854. | 1879, 2,088,650. Jan. Ist, 1880, 120, 
paid. (1880, 1,731,721. Interest. | 1880, 2,317,889. 4 per cent. Jan. 1st, 1881, 
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MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN, 
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WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
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D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 
HENRY TUCK, MLD., 


LOOMIS L. WHITE, EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 


R. SUYDAM GRANT. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS 


 swedical Examiners, ow AH W, 


Actaary. 





THE FIRST FAIRY. 


I saw a fairy this morning. 
What do you think of that ? 

Bhe wore a crown and s purple gown, 
And she was tiny and fat. 


She stood in the brown earth-border, 
Which was deep with snow last week ; 
And I caught her eye as I went by, 
And she smiled, but she did not speak 


At first, though, she made a gesture, 

As if to bid me stay; 
And then I heard, in a voice like a birds 
“ There is something I want to say. 


“ My mistress, the great Queen Fairy, 
Whom you mortal folks call ‘ Spring,’ 
Because I was dressed before the rest, 
Has sent me ahead to bring 


“ The glad good news of her coming. 
1 don’t know exactly when, 
But, soon or late and as sure as fate, 
You will see her face again.’ ”’ 


Just then the wind blew chilly, 
And the fairy shrank with fear; 

She wrapped her tight in her garment bright, 
And she said to herself: ‘“‘Oh, dear !’’ 


And I crept away on tip-toe; 
But, if you were to go and peep, 

You might see the elf, I think, for yourself, 
On the flower-bed, fast asleep. 


And if you were to whisper ‘‘ Crocus” 
(Which is her name in the skies), 

She might lift her face for a moment's space 
And open her sleepy eyes. 

Newrorr, R. L 





A LENTEN LARE 
( Concluded.) 





BY 6. 68. BURKE, 


STEALTHILY the two girls left the house, 
and guiltily took the seats which Sandy had 
provided. Despite their double costume, they 
shivered in the chill morning air; but Sandy 
wrapped them in superannuated carriage- 
robes to the best of his ability. 

‘The airis aye fresh o’ mornin’s,” he 
said, and then dropped into a dead silence. 
For miles thereafter he opened not his lips, 
revolving in his mind the question whether 
or not he had done the wise thing in thus 
adding to his regulation load. The two 
horses had also the appearance of being 
‘‘under conviction,” and plodded on with 
bowed heads. But any lack of animation 
on the part of team and driver was 
more than atoned for by the merriment of 
the passengers. They chatted, they 
laughed, they sang, they even propounded 
conundrums; they dismounted to search 
for wild-flowers, running to ‘‘catch up,” 
with a gayety which any one less suscepti- 
ble than Sandy would have found con- 
tagious. Finally the giving way of the im- 
provised board seat, and the consequent 
tumble among the cabbages, was greeted 
with shouts of uncontrollable laughter. 

«* How firm a foundation!” said Dot, test- 
ing with many a bounce the seat which 
Sandy now relinquished in their favor and 
pronouncing it “‘ safe.” 

“We're nigh the town,” the old man 
finally remarked, without turning his 


. * Halliday’s heart beat quicker and 
Dot drew a long breath. “I stop at the 
house yon,” he added, pointing to a cottage 
afew rods distant. And already the lady 
of the house thus designated appeared at 
the door, ready to greet her purveyor. 
Over their faces the two girls drew their 
cavernous sun-bonnets and awaited the re- 
sult. Sandy drew in bis rein. 

‘* Good-morning, Sandy. Three cabbages 
and a peck of potatoes,” piped the angular 
spinster, standing at the door, her words ad- 
dressed to their Jehu but her eyes fixed on 
the two figures behind him. 

Why did she stare? It was no uncom- 
mon thing for the venders of the vicinity to 
“give a lift” to travelers whose destination 
was the same as their own. Sandy was 
noted for his good offices along this line. 
Why did Amanda Jenkins fix her intense 
gaze upon the two apparently rustic backs 
presented to her? Amanda asked herself 
the same question. 

“They're, nough like folks; but some 
how—somehow they don’t lodk like from / 





anywheres ‘round these parts.” And they 
didn’t. 

Ah! what did she spy? As Dot impulsive- 
ly raised her hand, to give her sun-bonnet 
the extremest pull of which it was capable, 
an immense opal flashed in the morning 
suplight. It was Dot’s one jewel, the 
crowning glory of all ber possessions; but it 
had betrayed her at last. 

“I'll bring a basket,” said Amanda, pre- 
cipitately, as she disappeared at the back 
door, and returned with her twin, Polly by 
name, 

‘*Make ’em speak, Polly,” whispered 
her sister, with a nudge. And then she 
continued her bargaining with Sandy. 

“Pretty cold morning,” suggested Polly, 
addressing the back of the bonnet which 
Dot had gracelessly presented. 

‘‘Rather,” ventured Jean, coming to the 
rescue of the convulsed Dot and stooping 
among the cabbages to secure an imaginary 
adjustment of draperies. 

‘‘Hev yer come fur?” persisted her in- 
terlocutor. 

At these words Dot desperately turned 
the full view of her merry dimples and 
dancing eyes upon the inquisitive pair. 

‘* Eighty-five miles,” she said, rapidly 
calculating the probable distance from her 
own home. ‘And we have along jour- 
ney before us yet. Please drive on, Sandy,” 
she pleaded. And, as the old man delivered 
himself of his one untranslatable syllable of 
encouragement to his steeds, they started off 
with more animation than they had yet 
shown, leaving the two women standing 
there, shading their eyes from the dazzling 
sun-rays with their bony palms. 

‘* Well, I never!” broke forth Polly, as 
Sandy’s cart disappeared over the brow of 
the hill; and, ‘‘ all of a puzzlement,” the two 
women slowly turned and entered the 
house. 

The girls were suspiciously silent for 
some minutes after leaving the Jenkins’s 
house; but at last Dot spoke: 

«« Jean, this thing can’tlast. We reckoned 
without our host.” 

“Dot, what shall we do?” was the whis- 
pered reply. 

*- Why, you must think of something.” 

“If Lonly could, Dot, darling (then, in 
a louder tone): ‘‘ Sandy, is there any house 
near, between here and the town, where we 
could wait—wait till you come back, you 
know?” 

“Aye! but you're no fit to gang to 
ony house.” And he deliberately turned, 
and, for the first time, surveyed them 
coolly and critically” 

The girls blushed. ‘‘ But, Sandy, we 
could slip off these duds—these old dresses, 
you know.” Dot shuffled off her own 
outer coil, as she spoke; and Sandy laughed, 
in spite of himself. 

** Noo you’re a’ richt,” said he. 

Jean offered the same demonstration, and 
met with equal approval. 

‘« But noo you’re too fine to ride wi’ me,” 
he added, recognizing the fact that the 
discarded costume was the one better fitted 
to the surroundings of cabbages and pota 
toes. 

‘*Ts there a house where we might wait?” 
coaxed Dot. 

‘‘The old bonnets are not so bad, after 

all.” 

** Aye, there’sa shop yon.” And Sandy 
pointed toa wee establishment, just in sight. 
“*Mrs. Todd, Fancy Goods”—thus the sign 
read. 

“*Wull you halt?” questioned the man 
of few words, whenthey found themselves 
opposite its door. 

«Yes, yes,” chimed the girls, horrified 
at the sight of clustering houses just be- 
yond and fearing a repetition of the Jen- 
kins episode. 

Mrs. Todd was not visible when they 
dismounted at her door; a fact upon which 
they congratulated themselves, as they thus 
failed of a spectator. The bell attached 
to her shop-door, however, gave notice of 
their entrance, and she instantly appeared. 

“‘ Mrs. Todd?” questioned Dot, sweetly. 

The lady intimated the identity. 

“Will you be kind enough toallow us 
to wait here for a time? We have hada 
long drive this morning, and our driver 
will come for us at twelve. Sandy Ross. 


“Perhaps you know him,” Dot continued, 
Mrs. Todd paused. “‘ Yes, I know Sandy 
** but it’s only 


Ross”—this mather stiffly; 
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ten o’clock. You'll have two hours to wait, 
and I've got all my house-work to lo, and I 
don’t want no strange people in my shop 
alone that length o’ time. You'll excuse me, 
Ihope. I hain’t got no gift for bein’ civil.” 

Jean and Dot looked at each other help- 
lessly; and Mrs. Todd looked at them, or, 
perhaps, strictly speaking, her glances were 
divided between the pretty, girlish gowns, 
and the amazing head-pieces which topped 
them off, so to speak. As their hostess ex- 
hibited a limitless ability to stand and to 
stare, Dot turned desperately toward the 
door, which Mrs. Todd, anticipating her 
movement, hurriedly opened. 

‘‘l am sorry to have troubled you,” be- 
gan tbe girl, sarcastically; but just then the 
sound of a church-bell fell on her ear, and 
quick as thought she turned. ‘‘ What’s 
that?” 

‘*Holy Cross Chapel bell,” snapped out 
Mrs. Todd. ‘‘ Morning prayer at half-past 
ten. I don’t take no count of it, however. 
Poor folks don’t git no time to ’tend to their 
souls. That’s the bell forme.” And she 
indicated the one suspended from her shop- 
door. 

‘We might go to church, Jean,” said 

Dot. 
Jean hesitated, and Mrs. Todd gave an 
impatient jerk, which gave the little bell 
above their heads a rhythmic tingle, which 
could only be interpreted : “Time is 
money.” 

‘* Have you forgotten our sun-bonnets?” 

**T had, quite. Surely, they would never 
do!” 

‘*T used to keep hats and sich,” said Mrs. 
Todd, recalling past sales with a degree of 
pathos; ‘‘but it didn’t pay. However, I 
might rent you a couple for the morning.” 

** Rent them!” aspirated Jean. 

“Yes, rent them,” returned her hostess, 
bristling defiantly. ‘‘My two gals’ hats. 
You might leave a deposit and pay a trifle 
for wearing them, if you areso dreadful 
pious as you pretend.” 

Dot nodded meaningly; upon which Jean 
asked tosee the proposed hats, and they 
were accordingly produced. 

“* They've never been on alivin’ head yet, 
and stylish is no name for ’em,” said Mrs. 
Todd, admiringly, as she smoothed the 
feathers of the showiest. 

*‘ Stylish isno name for that one,” echoed 
Jean, with emphasis, and Mrs. Todd was 
mollified. 

The Derby hat, and not the worst of a 
bad kind, fell to Dot’s shure; but to Jean’s 
head-dress no pen could do justice, and on 
that there was the largest ‘‘ deposit.”’ 

*T think some one must have left a very 
heavy ‘deposit’ on it before,” whispered 
Dot; ‘‘it isof such a very peculiar smash.” 

It towered above Jean’s brown wavesa 
combination of white velvet and sky-blue 
satin; while, starting from the back and 
protruding toward the front, by way of the 
crown-top, was a purple ‘‘ made” feather, 
of such length, breadth, and composition 
as led its wearer to think it the result of 
many a severe barnyard scuffle. So self- 
asserting was it that the mystery was how 
needle and thread had ever brought it to 
other than a verticle position. A pair of 
cotton gloves for each, ‘bought out and 
out’ from the Widow’s stock, seemed to 
conciliate her somewhat further. Dot de- 
clared herself charmed. 

“Why, there comes the Miss Jenkinses. 
They'll show you the way to church,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Todd, when the girls’ toilet 
was complete. ‘‘They’ve went to church 
this Lent every time it’s been open, rain or 
shine. They jest ‘live out to service,’ as I 
tell’em.” And the joke disturbed the hard 
face into an expression which, for want of 
a name, must be designated ‘‘a smile.” 

The ‘‘ Miss Jenkinses” were accordingly 
hailed, and, apparently unsuspicious of 
any previous acquaintance, they undertook 
to chaperone the two girls. Dot could not 
be sufficiently thankful to the despised cot- 
ton gloves for keeping the secret of the 
opal. . 

Truth to tell, Polly reeognized their 
friends of the cabbage-cart at the first 
glance, and Amanda was immediately in- 
formed of their identity by a significant 
— but the sisters kept their own coun- 


The bell had begun to toll before the 
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lowing,” conducted the girls to the most 
prominent pew in church—that is to say, 
to “the pew nearest the minister.” Not 
more than twenty people were there assem- 
bled; but a softened, worshipful spirit stole 
over them all as they met for morning 
prayer. To Jean and Dot the silence, the 
repose, the seclusion were especially grate- 
ful, after their morning of promiscuous 
experiences. Aunt Dorothy’s possible dis- 
approval, Sandy and his cabbages, the 
Jenkinses and Mrs. Todd—yes, even the 
memory of the purple feather failed to 
glide into their devotions. Soft and sweet 
the tone of the organ fell upon the ear. 
The officiating clergyman entered. The 
church was dimly lighted. He sank slowly 
on his knees, joined his palms, laid his 
thumbs together and slightly raised them, 
then bowed his head over his hands. 
‘Simon says ‘up’!” The thought flashed 
through Dot’s mind, but was instantly ban- 
ished. Time was when she would have 
drawn Jean’s attention to the thumbs by 


those very words; but now— Well, yes, 
certainly Dot was improving. 
The silent prayer was over. The congre- 


gation stood. Jean took a Prayer-book 
from the cushion at her side, opened it, 
shared it with Dot. 

Hush! 

***T will arise and go to my father.’” 
The young clergyman’s eyes were raised to 
heaven, his every thought was there; but, 
‘**« Dearly beloved’” —ah! his eyes fell. 
Why did bis tones falter? He coughed, 
began again, and every trace of embarrass- 
ment was gone. He showed a mandevocted 
to his work and, toall human appearance, 
divested of every other thought through 
the remainder of that morning’s service. 

But Jean, poor Jean! The little hand 
that supported the book trembled in its 
cotton covering and the printed words 
swam before her eyes. Glad was she when 
the devout congregation once more knelt, 
and she could feel the pressure of Dot’s 
dear hand; for Dot knew. For months 
neither of the girls had seen Jack Rush; but 
through the disguise of a heavy beard they 
recognized him at the same moment. 

The service was not long and there was 
no sermon; but endless seemed the hour to 
Jean Ffalliday. 

‘‘Over at last. Come!” she said. And, 
hastily thanking the ‘‘ Miss Jenkinses ” 
and bidding them farewell, they hurried 
toward Mrs. Todd’s little shop. 

Dot turned once. 

‘Do you see him” asked Jean. 

“No. I wish I did. You arevery fool- 
ish. He will never forgive you. Jean, do 
wait. I beg of you.” 

‘‘No, no, I say. Why should I wait? 
Dot, is a bow worth waiting for. What 
nonsense, after what I have told you! They 
say he is engaged. Why should he care to 
meet me? I'd despise him if he did care. 
Hurry.” 

‘Jean, you are too funny for anything, 
excited and running off under that purple 
feather.” 

The girl was angry now. ‘ You would 
laugh at meif my shroud were unbecom- 
ing,” she said. 

‘Jean, listen! He is not engaged. I 
know by—by—by the way he looked at you 
this morning.” 

No reply being vouchsafed, they hurried 
forward. 

“Not but that I’d justify him in any 
engagement,” continued Dot. ‘‘ You 
treated him most shamefully.” 

‘‘ Why should I allow myself to become 
fond of a man whom I can never marry, 
if I must be explicit?” 

‘‘But you can marry him. Not to-day, 
nor to-morrow, perhaps; but some day. 
Jean, listen to me.” 

But Mamma—” 

‘*Oh! your mother. Well, if that is all, 
I've heard your mother say that if Jack 
were once settled she would be—resigned. 
Yes, truth obliges me to say that ‘ resigned’ 
was the very word.” 

As Mrs. Halliday never got beyond 
‘* resignation” with regard to any plan of 
Jean’s, the girl was pleased to know that 
she had ever expressed herself as having 
reached that state in contemplating the 
possible marriage. Dot saw that her last 
argument had “told,” and was congrat- 
ulating herself on the fact, when Jean sud- 
denly turned. 











**Dot, could you possibly have known 
that Jack Rush was to conduct this morn- 
ing’s service?” 

**Oh! you hatcher of absurdities. Has 
not the whole morning been a chapter of 
accidents? Has the thing a foreordained 
appearance, as you look back uponit? I 
knew that Jack Rush has a cousin, a clergy- 
man, living in Brunswick; but further than 
that laminnocent.” 

‘‘But what if we had followed out our 
plan of peddling from door to door? We 
might have met him face to face in those 
ridiculous costumes.” 

‘* Fearful to contemplate!” returned Dot. 
‘**T am sorry that the Prayer-book provides 
no special thanksgiving for such deliver- 
ance. Well, we have reached the Todds 
at last; and nobody is in the hot pursuit 
you feared.” 

Mrs. Todd appeared, at the tinkle of the 
bell. 

‘‘Didn’t you wait for the Jenkinses? 
Well, if them’s city manners, I'd ruther 
have country decency.” 

Jean assumed her loftiest manner. 

‘‘ Has Mr. Ross been here yet?” 

“‘Sandy, Sandy,” repeated Mrs. Todd, 
“was here vigh about fifteen minutes ago; 
and he wasn’t overly well pleased that you 
waslate. He’s drove as fur down the road 
as the Jenkinses, where he hasto stop a 
spell, and told me to hurry you up.” 

Sandy had been canny enough to expe- 
dite matters at ‘‘ the Jenkinses,” and await- 
ed the girls some distance beyond their 
house; and, as he showed no symptom of 
displeasure at the delay, they decided that 
the rumored impatience had existed only in 
the brain of the spiteful hat-broker. 

** A’ weel, an’ ha’ you had a guid time?” 

“Jolly!” said Dot. ‘But Jean is vil- 
lainously hungry and in a hurry to get 
home.” 

‘*Your auld gouns suit best the cart. 
Put them on,” said Sandy, when they were 
once more in the open country. 

The girls flung them on in an instant, 
and immediately fell into harmony with 
their surroundings. 

«I’m to stop at the head o’ the lane yon. 
Wull you haud the beasts?” And Sandy 
offered the reins to Dot. ‘I'll no’ be lang 
awa’.” 

‘It’s a great responsibility,” said Dot, 
pretending to great effort in the bridling in 
of ‘‘ Thunder and Lightning.” 

Sandy noted the insult to his team, but 
showed no sign, as he clumsily departed; 
but, for once, the old man miscalculated. 
Fifteen minutes had elapsed, and as yet no 
Sandy. Jean fidgeted and Dot smiled inly. 

‘«¢Sister Anne! Sister Anne!’” she 
quoted, ‘‘‘I hear the sound of horses 
hoofs,’” and, thoughtless of seeing an 
acquaintance, she turned her head. At the 
same instant a horse and buggy and—yes, 
unmistakably, a young man, and that man 
no other than Jack Rush, came into full 
view. 

Jean instinctively ‘‘clucked” to the 


horses, It was very, very funny, for never 
before in her whole life had she made the 
effort to encourage a horse to start, and her 
first endeavor to use the stimulating sylla- 
ble, so well known to Sandy, was a well- 
attested ‘‘ cluck,” to which ‘‘ Thunder and 
Lightning ” remained sublimely indifferent. 
Dot’s laughter, always “‘on tap,” gurgled 
afresh. 

If Jack Rush had entertained any doubts 
concerning the identity of the two peculiar 
looking damsels (but, to tell the truth, not 
a shadow of misgiving had troubled him)— 
had he, I say, known any such, Dot’s mer- 
riment would have revealed all. He checked 
his horse at the cart’s side and raised his 
hat. 

“‘ Dot Cook, it is you! And Jean? Yes, 
Iam sure of it! I saw you both at church. 
Oh! pardon me; but how on earth can you 
account for yourselves and this day’s doing? 
Are you doing this thing ona wager? Jean, 
speak to me,” he continued, with a good- 
natured assumption of authority. 

“‘Good-morning, Jack,” she whispered, 
demurely, from behind the hands with 
which she had covered her face. 

The voice is the voice of Jean; but the 
hands are very funny, indeed, he conclud- 
ed, as he contemplated the limp, empty 
inches of cotton glove pendant from the 
end of the fingers and thumbs. 
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resolved to quote no Bible passages for the 
sharper pointing of jokes. But, poor fel 
low, he had never anticipated an emergency 
such as this! 
At the reference to her hands, Jean hid 
them in her lap, after giving the objection- 
able sun-bonnet an energetic blow on the 
back, which resulted in the utter conceal- 
ment of her face. 
**Dot, tell him all about it,” she whis- 
pered, piteously. 
“Well, then, to begin,” said Dot, noth- 
ing loth, ‘‘doubtless, you thought that 
Jean was battling with the young idea at 
the present speaking.” 
“I had some such wild idea,” said he, 
with a sigh. Nobody but himself knew 
how eagerly he longed to end all such bat- 
thing. 
‘Well, she isn’t. I took the matter in 
hand, and Beatrice has been teaching for 
her for nearly a fortnight; and Jean and I 
are at Aunt Dorothy’s, taking arest. You 
remember Aunt Dorothy?” 
‘Remember her? Can I ever forget the 
boy-and-girl frolic at her house, ten years 
ago? Three days at Aunt Dorothy’s, and 
one of them a Fourth of July! Do you re- 
member, Jean?” 

Yes, Jean remembered, and a little bob 
of the bonnet intimated the fact. 

Well, we've had another jolly old time— 
Jean and I. But we go home Friday. 


But— Oh! yes. Iam to account for this 
morning’s escapade. Well, it began in fun, 
and it ends—” 


‘*Certainly in fun for me,” said Jack, 
filling the pause. 

‘‘ We heard last night that Sandy had a 
peddling expedition on foot for to-day, and 
we thought it would be such fun to drive 
round Brunswick, incognito, vending cab- 
bages!” 

Dot looked up now, fairly blushing. Put 
into plain English, the whole affair had a 
most disreputable look. 

‘Well, and did you drive a lively trade? 
How much a head?” questioned Jack, im- 
perturbably; not half as much shocked as 
he should have been, Jean thought. 

‘Oh! our courage failed, after all. In- 
spection at the Jenkins house was too much 
for us, We never could have braved the 
whole thing out. So, considering ‘ discre- 
tion the better part of valor,’ when we 
reached Mrs. Todd’s, we bade adieu to 
Sandy and decided to spend the interval 
at church. In true mediwval style, we 
made a refuge of the sanctuary.” 

‘‘ But there’s one thing still puzzles me 
Perhaps I’ve no right to question, but—” 

‘But what?” 

**You—I know I’m rude. I make no ref- 
erences to the head-pieces, which you will 
pardon me for noting; but otherwise you 
were well dressed when I saw you at 
church. But now. Well, what shall I say? 
You have done what the Ethiopian couldn’t 
do!” he concluded, desperately, for the 
young man realized his inability to treat 
the subject with the delicacy which it de- 
manded. _ 

‘*Oh! these duds are a tribute to Sandy 
and our surroundings. We are radiant be- 
neath them in purple and fine linen. The 
hats ‘used on the occasion’ were from the 
Todd establishment.” 

Just as Jack’s last puzzle was solved San- 
dy made his appearance, and he was not a 
little surprised to find the two girls in 
apparently familiar converse with the 
young man, who was an utter stranger to 
him. By a violent effort of memory, how- 
ever, and a detailed introduction on Dot's 
part, the old man finally owned to an 
acquaintance of ten years’ standing, and 
accepted, with inward contempt of its size 
and softness, Jack’s “‘right hand of fel- 
lowship.” 

‘*Sandy,” said Jack, unblushingly, ‘‘I 
have been trying to coax one of the ladies 
to drive with me. I have the day on my 
hands, and Iam seized with a strong de- 
sire to see Aunt Dorothy myself, if Miss 
Dot will invite me.” 

“You have a standing invitation from 
Aunt Dorothy herself,” said Dot. 

“An’ which leddy ha’ you coaxed,” 
asked the direct Sandy, turning deliberately 
around and eyeing Jack coolly and crit- 
-leally. 

‘Hang the canny old rogue,” said Jack, 
under his breath. Then, turning his back 
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thinking thus to throw Sandy off his 
guard. 

“Will you drive with me?” he asked, 
with a stunning obeisance. 

“By no means. I couldn’t be spared. 
I am going to help Sandy make up his 
accounts. Besides, Jean hates the odor of 
tobacco and we must have our home-bound 
smoke.” 

The old man’s eyes gleamed with quiet 
fun. Well pleased was he to keep Dot to 
himself, for, if, as the girl suid, ‘“‘ Aunt 
Dorothy had turned her out of her heart in 
favor of Jean,” Sandy had been guilty of 
no such treason. 

** Jean Halliday’s no’ to be mentioned in 


the same day with her,” he said. ‘The 
puir, wee, pulin’ thing.” 
Jack Rush, protesting that he was 


“eternally snubbed” by Dot’s rebuff, ad- 
dressed himself humbly to Jean. 

‘Will you drive with me?” he ques- 
tioned, apparently lacking courage to lift 
his eyes to her face. 

The words were the same as those used 
in'the invitation to Dot, but shy old Sandy 
detected the difference of intonation. 

And so it was arranged that Jean was to 
be transferred to the bugyy. 

“Oh! Jack,” she murmured, when they 
had left their fellow-travelers far behind. 
Oh! Jack.” 

These were the first words she had spoken 
since her appeal to Dot to ‘tell him all 
about it.” 

‘‘Jean, dear, promise me never to go 
hack.” 

“Back to Aunt 
you crazy?” 

He laughed. ‘Back to the treadmill. 
Jean, it is all settled. TI am to be settled; 
thou art to be settled; she is to be settled— 
‘she’ meaning your mother. Jean, I am 
wooing you in conjugations. Could I be 
tenderer? Asa school-mistress, you ought 
to appreciate it. The little church you 
have just left, my dear—oh! how funny 
you do look in that rig—well, that church 
isto be mine. My duties begin at Easter. 
Darling, that bonnet is transcendent! 

But Jack found it of terrible depth and 
defensive. 

Poor Jean! She and Jack had never 
talked of settling before in their whole 
lives. They had been all the world to each 
other since childhood; but they had never 
made deliberate love. ‘‘ Jack and Jean!” 
The words had so chimed in their own 
minds and in the minds of their friends, 
until they suddenly found themselves 
*rrown up,” and that something (Jean in- 
definitely wondered what) was expected of 
them. Why could they not go on being 
** good friends” always? 

Mrs. Halliday suddenly awoke, too. Peo- 
ple sometimes talked of the young people’s 
future. Jeun’s “ future” was to take care 
of her. What more beautiful than filial 
devotion! If filial exhaustion had set in, 
she had not as yet noticed it. It was a boy- 
and-girl fancy. Jack must look elsewhere. 
He had of late looked elsewhere, if re- 
port were true, and she was quite content. 

And soit happened tha. until that lovely 
April morning Jack had never said to Jean, 
in so many words, ‘‘I love you!” 

** Jack will declare himself this blessed 
morning,” said Dot to herself, as she drove 
complacently behind the happy pair. 
** Sandy, let me fill your pipe again,” and 
she brought from the depth of his old over- 
coat pocket his paper of tobacco. 

The pipe needed no replenishing, but 
Sandy gave it to the happy girl, notwith- 
standing; for in his own queer way he 
liked to be waited upon and petted by Dot. 

** And to think that it should all be done 
under such romantic circumstances, after 
all,” she thought. ‘‘So afraid I was that 
Jack might up and spoil all by popping his 
proposal to her ona postal; for one never 
can say just what Jack Rush will do, he is 
so impulsive and comical in his ways. 
‘Unconventional,’ as his mother-in-law (I 
do pray she may be his mother-in-law) says. 
I declare, they have stopped the buggy, and 
are out hunting wild flowers. Bless their 
little hearts, they'll ‘live happy ever 
after!” 

‘‘Pelatiah, come here,” piped Aunt Dor- 
othy, from the piazza of her little house. 
“There come Yandy and Dot; but Jean— 
Where is Jean?* 

“*Why, I can’t surmise,” replied Uncle 
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Pelatiah, looking down the road, with a 
puzzled expression of countenance. ‘‘ But 
there’s one thing certain, Dorothy. Sandy 
and Dot wouldn’t be laughing ready to 
split if Jean were far wrong. It beats me 
to see how Dot always can make that old 
fellow laugh. She’s the only one that can, 
as far as I know. But there’s a buggy in 
the rear, Dorothy.” For Jack Rush had 
doubled on himself sufficiently often to 
bring himself in Sandy’s rear at the home- 
coming. ‘‘Could she be in that, do you 
think? Dot, now, might have hired a horse; 
but Jean would fear to drive a sheep.” 

“Well,” sighed Aunt Dorothy, “I'll be 
glad when they are safe home, It’s all 
Dot’s wild doing, from first to last, I know. 
Why, Pelatiah, as sure as I’m alive, Jean 
is in the buggy with a young man! Now 
my mind is relieved.” And the dear, big- 
hearted old lady, forgetful of her morning’s 
anxiety, rushed out to welcome the motley 
company, as though the “‘relief” to her 
mind were due wholly to the fact that Jean 
had brought ‘‘a young man.” The truth 
was, the girls’ comfortable arrival assured, 
all the accessories must be blissful. 

Aunt Dorothy could hardly fail to be 
somewhat scandalized by the appearance of 
the girls; but she was amused, nevertheless. 
And when she was made fully sensible of 
the fact that the bearded man before her 
was the boy Jack Rush of ten years previ- 
ous, her eyes were literally luminous. 

‘*He’s a queer wild growth we found in 
the woods, Aunty,” said Dot. And Uncle 
Pelatiah laughed with an abandon worthy 
of a better joke. 

Jack Rush was persuaded to “‘ stay and 
go home with the girls on Friday.” And, 
when once home, he urged his cause so pa- 
thetically that Mts. Halliday was, at last, 
persuaded to pronounce a lachrymose bene- 
diction on the proposed union. 

‘‘Not but that,” she lilted, “‘I have al- 
ways thought teaching was Jean’s life-work, 
and that she was as truly called to it as ever 
Jack was to the ministry. If so, is it not 
narrowing her sphere to marry? She will 
never be anything from this time forth but 
‘Jack Rush’s wife,’ whereas she might 
have left her impress on thousands of 
mind. I doubt the right of one life to 
absorb snother.” 

Mrs. Halliday considered this lasé sen- 
tence a master-stroke. Dot Cook heard it, 
and fell into a train of thought concerning 
the ‘‘ varieties of absorbents and the pre- 
ferableness of some to others”; for Dot was 
scientifically inclined. To the last, she was 
suspiciously regarded as the aider and 
abettor of the young clergyman’s cause; 
but little did she care. Having danced, she 
was quite willing to pay the fiddler’s fee. 

** Dot,” said Jean, one day after her mar- 
riage, ‘‘ how I grew to hate the Tread-mill. 
Teaching was stultifying me. I so well re- 
member that, the very Sunday evening 
before we went to Aunt Dorothy’s, as I sat 
in church, casting about in my mind how I 
should ever get the quart of information 
for which Mr. Arnold stipulated into the 
pint pot of Tom Snyder’s capacity, I was 
by this circumstance suddenly brought to 
a realization of the fact that my mind was 
running in a lamentable groove.” 

«Tf aman have a hundred sheep, and 
one of them go astray’—Jack’s father 
quoted, in his dear, melodious old tones. I 
started up with, I am sure,a dazed look; 
for, having instinctively made the calcula- 
tion, I was utterly taken aback by the fact 
that he did not add ‘ what per cent. will 
he have left?’” 

New Yorx Crrr. 





HOW CELESTIALS FLY KITES. 
BY FANNIE ROPER FEUDGE. 


Krre-trme for our juveniles is just at 
hand, and, as so few persons have an op- 
portunity of seeing for themselves the 
queer kites and customs of the Chinese, a 
short article on the subject will probably 
interest our boy and girl readers. 

In the first place, the kite-owners and 
flyers are not boys; but dignified officials, 
well-to-do merchants, and often gray-haired 
grandfathers, who vie with each other in 
getting up the largest and quaintest speci- 
mens of the cerf-volant, while the children 
are only spectators. 

But then these kites are very marvels of 
skill, made in every imaginable form, of 





immense size, and all sorts of materials 
that can possibly be made available for the 
purpose, besides having very often a sort of 
musical attachment, that sends forth a buz- 
zing, whirring sound, as the kite flies 
through the air. This has given rise to the 
name fung-chang, of ‘“‘wind harpsichord,” 
by which stately appellation these queer 
‘‘Celestials” often designate their kites. 
But they have also another name in China 
for this favorite toy—che-yao, which means 
‘‘ kite,” a bird very numerous in Northern 
China, and very useful as a street scaven- 
ger,in gathering up the garbage of lanes 
and fields on the outskirts of large cities. 
The gentle, gliding motion of these birds 
has, no doubt, suggested the synonym of 
their paper namesakes; just as the boys 
have named their kites, in our own and 
other English-speaking countries, after the 
self-same bird, and probably the reason is 
identical on both sides the water. 

Chinese kites vary in length from thirty 
feet to tiny playthings for the children to 
learn on, of only a few inches; and they are 
composed variously of oiled silk, tough 
mulberry paper, grass-cloth, and gold and 
tissue paper, pasted over delicate frames of 
bamboo. In form, the kites represent pal- 
aces, pagodas, birds, beasts, butterflies, fish, 
wheels, baskets of flowers, trees loaded 
with fruit, and sundry other devices. Some 
are in the form of enormous dragons, ser- 
pents, or centipedes; while others are the 
very fac similes of vultures, eagles, and 
hawks, and often there will be a regular 
‘‘pitched battle” between several of these 
monsters, resulling usually in the destruc- 
tion of all engaged, the peculiar motion of 
the different animals being so perfectly imi- 
tated that one almost holds his breath 
in horror, as they writhe and plunge in mid- 
air, just above his head. Another favorite 
device is to have several hawks attached to 
a central hoop, over which they hover, or 
are pulled in and out, by separate cords, as 
if contending over a quarry. 

Occasjonally a castle is seen, with spires 
and turrets, arched windows, and vaulted 
dome, all lighted by small tapers, that Soon 
burn down and set fre to the airy stractnre. 
For a moment the exhibit is grandly beauti- 
ful; and then this literal ‘‘ castle in the air,” 
with all its glory, goes out in utter darkness. 
Sometimes an enormous kite is made up of 
a large number of small ones, each of 
which looks like a domino block, with a 
rush four or five feet long fastened to each 
end of these small ones, while the whole 
are held together by a common stem. 
Even the human species is occasionally 
represented in the multifarious category 
of oriental kites. I remember one at 
Bangkok, the capital of Siam, in which a 
queer sort of aerial game was performed 
with a corps of eight actors, all of which 
were simply kites! Or, rather, there were 
seven actors, and the eighth kite was a 
gorgeous castle, built of transparent oiled 
silk, over a framework of fine wire, and the 
fairy edifice was brilliantly lighted by wax 
tapers. Within the castle was a lovely 
maiden; and two demons, one of whom was 
mounted on a huge dragon, paused before 
the door, upon which the lady fled through 
the open roof, followed by her two attend- 
ants. The two demons pursued, and the 
dragon looked several times as if about to 
swallow the maiden; but presently both 
demons and dragon were thrown with vio- 
lence to the earth by a glittering angel, who 
had suddenly come to the rescue. Then the 
castle blew up, and fell asa pile of ashes on 
the sward, while the angel ore away the 
beautiful lady and both were lostin the 
distance. So ended this game of kites, in 
which there appeared no living actor; de- 
mons, dragon, angel, and ladies being in- 
geniously guided in their various move- 
ments by the hand that held the strings of 
these queer specimens of the cerf-volant. 

Kites are in vogue only at one season of 
the year, and then the whole population 
turn out en masse, to celebrate this annual 
festival of kite-flying, which dates back 
thousands of years; and a curious legend 
professes to account for its origin. This 
legend says that a wise seer warned 
a friend of his to leave his house on a cer- 
tain day, taking his wife and children with 
him, and aot to return until night, in order 
that they might escape the doom of impend- 
ing calamity. The man obeyed the injunc- 
tion, fled to the hills with his whole fami- 
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ly, and spent the day in kite-flying. When 


he returned, at nightfall, he found that the 
death-angel had passed over his dwelling. 
and every one of his domestic animals Jay 
stark and stiff where they had fallen. He 
and his family had escaped only by being 
absent; and, in grateful recognition of his 
rescue, he instituted the annual festival of 
kite-flying, which has since grown into a 
national observance throughout the length 
and breadth of the empire. The day is the 
ninth of November, and the usage, known 
as tang-kao (‘‘ ascending the hights”), has 
become so general that in the vicinity of 
the large cities it is not unusual to see 
thousands of these huge, quaint-looking 
kites floating simultaneously over the heads 
of an assembled crowd of twenty thousand 
men, women, and children, all eagerly gaz- 
ing at the novel movements of these aerial 
monsters, that one moment go whizzing and 
whirling past one’s ears and the next are 
soaring gallantly among the clouds. 

A Chinese is very apt to bring his religion 
into everything he does or enjoys, and his 
kite-flying is no exception to the rule. 
After a long day’s intense enjoyment of the 
sport, many, just before returning home, 
will inscribe on their kites the name of one 
of their gods or of a deceased relative, and, 
after sending it up, cut the string and leave 
the kite to soar away to realms unknown, 
bearing with it, as they honestly believe, 
all evils of poverty, sickness, and, indeed, 
every calamity that may be impending over 
the kite-owner and his family. 
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BURIED PLACES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


1. Perhaps you can guess me, and perhaps 
you cannot guess me; for I am a conundrum 
that is as hard as a nut-shell. 

2. I have a farmyard full of the greatest 
mixture of animals, both friends to each other 
and natural enemies. I have a tame fox, 
chickens, dog, cat, hens, white mice, and a 
parrot. 

8. There is a great striving in school to be 
the first of rank, for two girls and boys are 
about equal in their studies. 

4. Quite an accident to my Sister Mary hap- 
pened to-day. She is always talking about the 
danger of high-heeled shoes; but she caught 
her very low heel, in going down the steps, 
and tumbled full length. 

5. Iam piecing a bed-quilt of silks and find 
it along work. But Iam determined to perse- 
vere until [ make it a finished work. 

6. I have made a list of good resolutions this 
year. This morning I broke about all of them; 
but shall renew to-night all the promises I 
broke this morning, which will probably be the 
way I shall do till the end of the year. 

7. I never start off for a good long afterncon 
in the woods but I lose half of it in waiting 
for the other children. Ruth and Frank linger 
along, playing, without the least consideration 
for me. 

8. Oh! it is delightful to be at the seashore. 
There is a boat now dancing up and down 
upon the waves ; and there is a vessel, making 
for port as fast as wind and tide will permit. 

9. We must all be watchful to-night, for the 
moon will pass the three planets. 

10. That will do very well, my dear. Now 
ran and play with Helen awhile. 

11. I have heard that a dog which is sup- 
posed to be mad is on his way to the village. 
Look out for him. 

12. When Gail Hamilton wrote about being 
agood many miles from a lemon, it was prob- 
ably a lemon much to be desired. PoLLr. 
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1, A plant ; 2, a rich cordial ; 8, a delineator ; 
4, to unfasten ; 5, a spice ; 6, a relative; 7, to 
restrain ; 8,a law term; 9, not clear; 10, to 
tinge ; 11, a vegetable ; 12, after daylight. 
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BLANK WORD SQUARE. 


I once saw a graceful little steamer, not built 
for travel, but floating upon the rippling 
surface of one of the loveliest Swiss lakes. 
Her consisted of no coarse commodities, 








being nothing less than a company of besutiful — 
children, who were out for a pleasure sail 
Gliding along the mountainous shores of the 
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lake, the children watched the picturesque 
panorama with the keenest delight, eagerly 
pointing out to each other the points of in- 
terest, as they passed: now a gray old ruin, 
now the half-hidden cell of the , and 
again the — chamois, leaping from crag to 
crag, as he fled from the huntsman, the 
of whose, horn came faintly echoing over the 
water.—-Selected, 
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Selections. 


THE SPECULATORS. 





Tue night was stormy and dark, The 
town was shut up in sleep; Only those were 
abroad who were out ona lark, Or those 
who’d no beds to keep. 

I passed through the lonely street. The 


wind did sing and blow. I could hear the 
policeman’s feet Clappmg to and fro, 

There stood the potato man, In the midst 
of all the wet. He stood, with his ’tato-can, 
In the lonely Ha smarket. 

Two gents of dismal mien, And dark and 

sreasy rags, Came out ofa shop for gin, 
waggering over the flags. 

Swaggering over the stones, Those shabby 
bucks did walk; And I went and followed 
those seedy ones, and listened to their talk. 

Was I sober or awake? Could I believe 
my ears? Those dismal beggars spoke Of 
nothing but railroad shares. 

I wondered more and more. Says one: 
“Good friend of mine, How many shares 
have you wrote for In the Diddlesex Junc- 
tion line?’ 

““[ wrote for twenty,” says Jim; ‘‘ But 
they wouldn’t give me one.” His comrade 
straight rebuked him For the folly he had 
done. 

‘O Jim, you are unawares Of the ways of 
this bad town. I always write for five hun- 
dred shares, And then they put me down.” 

“And yet you got no shares,” Says Jim, 
“forall your boast.” ‘‘I would have wrote,” 
says Jack; ‘‘ but where Was ‘the penny to 
pay the post’?” 

*T lost, for T couldn't pay That first in- 
stallment up. But here’s ‘taters sm: king 
hot. I say, Let's stop, my boy, and Sap. 

7 


Their talk did me saiadied. All night | 
tumbled and tost, And thought of railroad 
specs, And how moncy was wou utd lost 

‘*Bless railroads everywhere,” I said, 
‘‘and the world’s advance. Bless every 
railroad share, In Italy, Ireland, France; 
For never a beggar need despair, And every 
rogue has a chance.” THACKERAY. 





THE EXODUS. 


THE exodus of more than forty thousand 
colored people from the South into the State 
of Kansas during the past two years has 
attracted the general attention of people 
in all parts of the country. Those whose 
sympathies have been enlisted in their be- 
half will be gratified to know that, on the 
whole, they are getting through the cold 
winter with but little suffering. ~The write > 
who has just visited several of the principal 
cities of the state, where many of them are 


located, for the special purpose of in- 
quiring into their temporal and religious 
condition, has found them quite com- 
fortable and contented. They express 
no desire to return again to the South; 
but say they have ‘‘come to stay.” 


Many of them have already secured com- 
fortable homes for themselves and families, 
During an interview with Governor St. 
John, he said that outof 43,000 in the state 
only three had found their way into the 
penitentiary; that they are as virtuous and 
temperate as the same number of white 
ron that corn grown by a black man 

wae just as much as if grown by a 

white man; and, while Kansas did not start 


the exodus nor encourage it, she would 


receive all who come. 
“DR R. G ¢ R REN’S OXYGENATED BITTERS 
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COOK'S: (Eetablicned in §=TOURS. 


Ne pene ee of a poe and ypnene- 
Five Gran xcursion Part to E 
givin chaioe 6 dates and routes, Apel on June th Sic 
4 July 1881. Prices vary ing from $3. 330 t 
. p Hotels 1 First-class, all ne cessary mer. 
nses includ a xcursion in Augus' 
for Methodists, London and return. $115 and 125. 
ith Map containing full particulars 
Tourist Tickets for In 
dependent Travelers issued by all routes. 4 dares 
a wr - COOK & SON. 
ARATTONI, Manager. 
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PRINTING PRESSES 


from '75 cents to $175. Circulars 
free. Specimen Book of Type, 10 
cents. 4Okinds of cards, 10 cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


ORGANS 5: 
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$20 to £1, .~ ;2 to 32 Ste . PIANO, 
EL. BRATIY. | 
DANE F. BEATTY, ‘Washington, N. J 
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CHEMICALS, 


It will grow new feet im from 3 to 4 months, Ask 
your Druggist or Saddler for it, and, if they don’t keep 
it, send direct to the manufacturers, 


American Lubricating Oil Co., Cleveland, 0. 


WE RECOMMEND 


Oarter’s Iron Pills 


To every woman who is 
weak, nervous, and dis- 
couraged ; particular] 
those who have thin 7 
lips, cold hands and feat 
and who are without 
strength or ambition. 
These Pills quiet the 
peg ay strength 
to the induce re- 
freshin p boy - 
the quality o! th 
and purify and totgbtes 
the complexion. 
Remember that IRON 
is the Great Tonic. 
CaRTER's IRON Pius 
are also valuable for 
men who are troubled 
with WNervois Weak- 
ness, Nizht Sweats, &c. 
In metal boxes at 50 cts. 
Sent by Mail. Address 
<aRTER Mepicixe Co., 
New York City. Sold by 
Drugvists everywhere. 
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A Skin of Beauty is @ Joy Froever 
DR, T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTICIER 
















COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS, 


Friends! here’s comfort, 
Wife says she must have 
a couple of Common-Sense 
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THIS NEW AND CORRECT MAP : 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the F 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Is by all odds the best road for you to take when traveling in either direction between 


Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 
Carefully examine this Mup. The principal Cities of the West and Northwest are Stations on this 
road. Its through trains make close connections with the trains of all railroads at junction points. 


2 g | Z 4 / 

1COIN , tLLINO WS “y 

THE CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 

Over all of its principal lines, runs each way daily from two to four or more Fas! Express 
Trains. It is the only road west of Chicago that uses the 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. 
It is the only road that runs Pullman Sleeping Cars North or Northwest of Chicago. 
neariy 3,000 MILES OF ROAD. It forms the following Trunk Lines: 
“ Council Bluffs, Denver & California Line.” “ Winona, Minnesota & Central Dakota Line 
“Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Line.” “ Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line.” 
“‘Northern Illinois, Freeport & Dubuque Line.” “ Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Linc ° 
Tickets over this road are sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas 
Remember to ask for Tickets via this road, be sure they read over it, and take none other 
IARVIN HUGHITT,Gen'l Manager, Chicago. W. HL STENNE TT, ¢ zen ‘I Pass. Agent, Chicago 
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49 Chambers Street, New York. 


HOLMES, BOOTH & HAY DENS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES 
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Factories, Waterbury, Conn. 






18 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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arm and Garden. 


fhe Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable 'o those 
of our Bubscribers who feel specialty interested. 





POTASH AND ASHES IN AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


PorasH is the most abundant constituent of 
the ashes of all agricultural plants, and the 
question of its necessity in manures and of 
buying potash fertilizers is, therefore, one of 
“importance. The native stock of potash in 
the soll is usually large, as is evident when the 
number of pounds per acre is considered, 
altbough the percentage seems small. An 
average percentage of about 0.03, as found fn 
one eeries of analyses of eighteen soils, indi 
cates the presence of 900 pounds of potash in 
the soil of an acre within the depth of twelve 
inches, and, therefore, within easy reach of 
the plant. An average of about 0.04 per cent., 
found in anuther series of analyses of twenty- 
five soils, indicates 1,200 pounds to the acre. 
One soil of this series from America, said to 
have produced wheat for twenty-six years, 
without manuring, contained 0.23 per cent. of 


potash, indicating nearly 7,000 pounds to the 
acre. 


Ordinary stock or dairy farming makes but 
aslight draught on this native supply of potash. 
For every thousand pounds of live weight of 
young cattle inthe yard only about 2 pounds 
of potash are withdrawn from the fodder in a 
year; for a thousand pounds of live weight in 
milech cows about 4.5 pounds of potash are 
withdrawn from the fodder; and for a thou- 
sand pounds of fattening cattle only 1.5 pounds. 
Practically, therefore, nearly all the potash of 
the fodder is recovered in the excrements 
and, with any decent care of the manure, goes 
back again to the soil whence itcame. This 
is not because there is but little potash in the 
fodder, since the year’s supply for a thousand 
pounds live weight of fattening cattle, well 
fed, would contain about 240 pounds of potash. 
There would be about 90 pounds in the fodder 
of milch cows and 180 pounds in the fodder 
of younz growing animals. Some of the 
crops, or parts of crops, contain little potash ; 
others much. In 25 bushels of wheat there 
are about 8 pounds of potash, and 12 pounds 
in 50 bushels of corn. In the potato crop the 
exportation of potash from the farm would 
begin to amount to something worthy of con- 
sideration, for it would be about 50 pounds in 
every 150 bushels sold; aud the sule of the 
hay produced on the farm might also lead in 
time toatoo heavy draught onthe bank. 8,000 
aoe 9 of Timothy contain about 64 pounds of 

»0Ofash. 

' Comparatively small portions of the farm 
being usually devoted to the production of 
potatoes and hay for sale, there is, where only 
fattened animals, milk, butter, cheese, and 
grain are sold, insignificant drain on the soil 
with respect to potash, and there would ap- 
pear to be but little profit in buying potash 
manures. There is, moreover, almost no loss 
of potash from the soil by the leaching effect 
of the water that passes through and escapes 
by the drains or the porous subsoil. But mere 
traces of this substance are to be found in 
drainage waters. Therefore, whatever potash 
there is in the soil remains there till taken up 
by the crops; and whatever is put on the soil 
in the stable-manure made at home, or in pur- 
chased manures, however soluble it may be in 
water and exposed to leaching, soon passes 
into other and difficultly soluble forms of com- 
bination. The soil locks up securely all the 
potash that is intrusted to it; and yet not so 
securely that plants cannot get it. 

Common ashes contain about 8.5 per cent. 
of potash, and leached ashes only about 1 per 
cent. If the usefulness of the former as an 
application to the soil consisted mostly in the 
potash, the leaching of the soap-boiler should 
cause a very large reduction in their agricul- 
tural value; but we find the statement to be 
very common on the part of those who profess 
to have had experience in the use of both un- 
leached and leached ashes that the leached 
are half as valuable as the unleached, and 
others go so far as to say that they are equal 
in value. The price of leached ashes is by no 
means so much less than that of the unleached 
as the loss of the potash should make it, if it 
is the potash that produces any large share of 
the effect of the latter. Where from 20 to 25 
cents per bushel is paid for unleached ashes, 
containing but 2 or 3 per cent. of water, 12to 20 
cents will be paid for leached ashes, with some- 
times almost 30 per cent. of water, to be ap- 
plied at the rate of 100 or 150 bushels to the 
acre; even as much as 25 cents a bushel has 
in some places been willingly paid. These 
seached ashes may contain from 1 to 2 per 
cent. of phosphoric acid (of course, as insolu- 
ble pvosphate), from 2 to4per cent. of mag- 
nesia, and about 30 per cent. of lime, mostly 
the carvonate, as we would have itin ground 
limestone, 

We can. perhaps, find in the composition of 
Yeached ashes, us a whole, a satisfactory rea- 





son for the comparatively high value that is 
sometimes attributed to them. The magnesia 
may not be without effect; the carbonate of 
lime may act the same useful part that it does 
in the genuine marls so much used in Earope ; 
the mechanical effect of an application of 100 
busbels (or 5,000 to 6,000 pounds) of sach fine 
material to the soil may, in some cases, be {m- 
portant; and, finally, the quantities of phos- 
phoric acid and potash applied in such a dress- 
ing are not small, for there might be from 50 
to 75 pounds of each. Many of the usual 
dressings of superphosphate would not con- 
tain half as much phosphoric acid as this, in- 
cluding both the soluble and the insoluble phos- 
phate; nor would some common dressings of 
bone meal contain as much.—Pror., G. C. 
CALDWELL, in “* N. Y. Tribune.” 





WHEAT FOR MILLING PURPOSES. 


CINCINNATI millers, at a recent meeting, 
while acknowledging the difficulty of deciding 
which varieties of wheat are best, owing to the 
modifying influences of climate and soilina 
territory extending over an area of three and a 
quarter millions square miles, ventured to rec- 
ommend for milling purposes the following 
Winter sorts: Longberry, Amber, Lancaster, 
Indiana Red, Alabama, Orange, Velvet Chaff, 
Rappahannock, and Jennings. The first two 
receive the preference, being rich in gluten and 
valuable for shipping to warm climates. The 
third is also very glutinous, as is the Alabama, 
a variety, however, that yields poorly in the 
harvest. The Jennings was reported upon as 
making flour of good color and strength ; the 
Orange as yielding family flour of fair strength, 
with a sma!l proportion of offal; and the Rappa- 
hannock as variable, producing a flour easily 
damaged by moisture. The Velvet Chaff was 
pronounced as an early sort, with a stiff straw, 
well adapted to rich soils, and yielding a pro- 
duct of good strength. Clawson and Fultz, 
two popular varieties with growers, onccount 
of their large yield, were pronounced by the 
millers assoft and weak, with but little gluten. 

The spring varieties recommended at this 
meeting were: first, Minnesota Fife, hard and 
glutinous, yielding largely in ‘ middlings’’ 
for “purification” and manufacture into 
patent flour; Rio Grande, China, or Mon- 
mouth, with a large and heavy berry, adapted 
to weak lands, as ithas a rank growth of 
straw; and the Canada Club, a soft wheat, 
which makes a first-rate family flour, not re- 
markable for strength. The Lost Nation, or 
Prussian Fife, that is produced extensively in 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota, and which 
always yields a bountifal crop, was declared 
to be the least desirable variety grown for 
milling purposes, being soft, weak, and poor 
in color. 

The committee on wheats furthermore re- 
ported that the same varieties growing in dif- 
ferent states differ materially in milling value. 
For instance, the Fife wheat of Northern Min- 
nesota and Dakota was pronounced far superior 
to that grown in Lower I}inoisand Wisconsin: 
and the Rappahanock of Virginia, Georgia, 
and Tennessee as much richer in gluten than 
the same we genes north of the Ohio 
River.—J. Y. 





BLEEDING HEART. 


Hers is a seasonable item of value to those 
who like flowers for their windows. As soon 
as the first thaws come, go into the garden, if 
you can find it under the besetting snow-drifts, 
and with a spade dig up, with plenty of earth 
adhering, a bush of the Dicentra spectabilis, or 
Bleeding Heart, as it is sometimes called. 
Plant it in a box or pot, set itin the sunlight 
in the living-room, give it water, and within a 
few weeks it will break out in beautiful flow- 
ers. It is an old-fashioned pa. s0 old-fash- 
loned that some folks won't have it in their 
garden ; but old-fashioned i. 80 bright- 
en up their windows wit is that it will 
make them the envy of some of their neigh- 
bors.—G. 8. W., in “Rural New Yorker." 


DURNO’S CATARRH SNUFF cures Catarrh and all 
affections of the mucous membrane. 


AGRICULTURAL. 
. SLOAT & SPERRY, 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Berriss, Peacues, MELONS, AND FRvITSs, POULTRY, 
Game, Eoos, BUTTER, ETc. 


288 WASHINGTON 8T.,NEW YORK. 
We guarantee prompt returns to all shippers. 
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Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward, 
Founders sad Machinists, 
WORDTEE & MARMON OO, 
Iadianapolis, Ind. 
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. ¥. Mention this paper. Address at once, 

PINCH, Clyde, Wayne Co., N.Y. 

“ All who favor him with their orders will be 

hangetly and dealt with.” —£.B. Wells, P_M., 








FIELD, CARDEN, 


FLOWER SEEDS 
DIRECT FROM THE FARM. 


Warranted fresh and sure to grow, or 
money refunded. 


NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1881, 


with directions for cultivation, free to all who want 
Good Seeds. Bend for it and get up a club. The 
Seeds will please you and your neighbors, Address 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 


Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


SEEDS 


My Annual Priced Catalogue is now ready, and will 
be mailed free to all applicants. MF contains all the 
leading and most popular sorts of . 


VEGETABLE, FIELD, 
AND 
FLOWER SEEDS, 


besides all the desirable novelties of last season and 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NEVER WASTE 


time or money renti rm when = - 
TORU Y, on your OWN TI) E — fOM 


Fine FARM and HOM E, 
300 the O00 At MARK © ofment at pda 
000 ACRES the ne World. Easy payments. 

ime. n 
lone! OM, BARNES, Lansing. | fick. 




















NURSERIES 


Hardy Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, etc. New Spring 
PRICE LIST, with prices per dozen, 100, 1,000, mailed 
free to all applicants. Send stamps for Descriptive 
FRUIT and Miustrated ORNAMENTAL Catalogues, six 
cents each. Low prices, prompt attention, and relt- 
able stock. 


SPECIALTIES. 


We invite special attention to the following items 
referred to in our Price-List, of which we have a good 
stock to offer the present season, believing them to 
be articles of merit which will be in demand: 


FRUIT TREES, Etc. 


jo —A tra fine stock, em- 

OTA re tieeites che staple sorts, the following 

scarce Sarietion—t. ¢. Dachess of Oldenburg, 

BR ay yy 

ow e anada = 
burg, Tecotaky, Wealthy.” ; 


STANDARD and DWARF PEARS.—A very 

ay of varieties, comprising all oT popular 

and the following: Breckwerth Park, 

eurre Bosc, Beurre Clairecan Us largely’, 
uchesse de Bordeaux, 


mi M t Vernon, Souvenir ce a 
largely), Vi inter Nelis (top Pem ‘eme 
rton, miral Farragut, Tengres, 
eomte de Chambeo pymend de onte 
aur, Caen de France, etc., etc. 
CHERRIES.— Moutme- 


—Empress Eugenie, 3 
rency, Leib, Leelling, an many others. 


— t Lady, Martha, Cham- 
ey My a other new and oh- 
er sorts. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, etc. 


BIRCH.~ ee t Leaf.’’—A nice stock. different 
so the ** Purple Leaf’’ and ** Fas- 
‘ielaca’ (Pyramidal), two Sow? juced 


varieties ; very elegant. 
API i— The following varieties are very fine— 
- viz. the Pu rple Leaf Svcamore, the Mucro- 
h tiem, the Cut Leaf, Norway, and the Red 
elchican; some of them pe. res rare. Also 
Norway and Sycamore, a large stock of hand- 
some trees. 
AK.—Pyramidal.—aA fine stock of this very de- 
sirable See. which holds its foliage during the 
Winter season. 


MAGNOLIAS. 


Our stock of the beautiful Sonate Oy 
nolias is extensive, embracing al e beet) ha: 
varieties (different sizes), such as Speciosa, Seu. 
langeana, Ceonspicua, and a. new —— 
flowering variety, Lenne. y of these we 
supply with blossom buds, ay faeuring blooms “the 
first season. By our method of digging and packing 
there need be but few losses in transplanting. 


EVERGREENS. 


ARBOR VIT ES. HEMLOCKS, and JUNI- 
PER a lnape quam A Ci a ie 
lants, many 0’ cope 
vnemt jimany of the shearing, and ae pruning. 
RETINISFOR AS Gapen c Cypress) ‘e are prop- 
= yt lant — this vt 4 new ne han,thome 
yy. Which soveral varieties are described. 


SHRUBS, Etc. 


The following are particularly recommended, 
among a multitude : 
DOGWOOD—New | Variegated Leaf, — Very 
showy and effectiv 
ANGEA— i Grandifora.—A 
ah new shrub, probably destined to ha 
great run. 
PR Ay US. Trileba.—s companion to tne Flower- 


an oa. OPsis, Vetechii.—a very delicate anad 
beautiful climbe 





ROSES. 
A great specialty. See Catalogue for descriptions. 


wr W. S. LITTLE, 


_Commercial Nareeries, Ri Rochester, ! Ne ¥. 


ONIONS 
A SPECIALTY. 


CHOICE SEED, FRESH, PURE, and GOOD. 
JOSEPH HARRIS, 


Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y¥. 


NORTHERN cea.tts 


offers greater attractions in way of good, chea 
he: ~althe country, mild climate, nuneesee of 
and water than any other section now o' 
ment. In it the TEXAS AND PACIFIC ILWAY rts 
now being extended westward over one mile 4 day, 
and is ae ee for = ¢. ww prices and on easy 
terms over 

For descriptive circulars vend? ma Sat 
info formation, address AMS, 

Land a Comuniestonet T. & P. Ry., Marshall, Texas. 








BRADLEY'S PHOSPHATE. 


Twenty Years’ Unparalleled Success. 


S00 Tons in 1861. 


60,000 Tons in 1881. 


Bradley's Phosphate has now been in use for twenty years, and has given universal satisfaction on all crops 


and on all kinds of soils, from Nova Scotia to Louisiana, the demand having 1! 


— 
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from 


500 tons in 1861 to over —— tens per year. It established its reputation upon its own merits and has 
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always 


wane AMONG ALL COMPETITO: 


Remember that Bradley's Phosphate is a complete manure for all crops, containing phosphoric acid, 
ammonia, potash, and other elements in proper proportions to meet the requirements of all crops. Itisa 


high-grade Bone Superphosphate; its h 


dition is q 


led ; it gives the crops an early and vig- 





orous start ; greatly improves the quality and largely increases the yield ot all crops; and matures them in 
time to escape early frosts. It is easy and inexpensive to handle, being fine and dry. 
Pamphlets, giving directions for use and testimonials from influential farmers, sent free on application. 


For sale by Local Agents throughout New England. 
Manufactured only by 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


~ do not adulterations in the man 
Houn.— We consider 3 unnocssssey to state tat we. Stay yess a ng om eve the Paige coe 
dence in our business integrity. 




















the largest in Ameri 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York.” 























THE 


OSBORNE PLOW SULKY, 





Adapted to all kinds of Plows, either right or left- 
hand, and to every condition of soil. The Perfection 
of Plowing Machines. Send for Circulars and Cata- 
logues to the manufacturers, 


GREGG & CO., 


Trumansburg, N. N. ¥. 
K superbly illustrated book, * Saecess with Small 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, 


SMALL FRUITS!" 
Soomaigaaee Ey P, ROE 


LANTS for the million, at yapeee to suit the million. 
offer. [#~ Catalogue sent — 


M OORE’S EARLY— New $60 Prize Grape. 
BA Very hardy, very eosty sad fine ony. Never 
mildews. The best early B ack G sane yet 

Winner of a first-class Ce 


t vz. Send f: or of 
— Lan HN B. MOORE & CO., Concord, Mass. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 














KEMP’S 


MANURE-SPREADER, PULVERIZER, 
AND CART COMBINED. 








will doubt the fact that he must to r 
cent. a * pitching it out the 
the c me He = 


Manufactured by the KEMP svnPEn Manufao. 
turing Co., owners end’ manufacturers for the United 
States, except Ni New England, and for the N. E. Rich- 
ardson Manufacturing Co., Worcester, Mass. 


KEMP & BURPEE M’F’G C0., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





alogue contains 

all the most popular 
Plants and Bulbs in cul- 
tivation at low prices We 
also offer about 100 novelties 
for first time this Spring. Our 
collection of bulbous plantsis f- 
nest in the country. Our Gerani- 
ums, Roses,Carnations, Iris &c. are 
unsurpassed. Estimates given for 
large quantities of plantsand bulbs. 


” %. H. Ballock, Sen & Thorpe, Qveers. ¥°. Y. 
136 Cents and 3 Cents Square Foot. 


GALV'D WIR NETTING. 


PAINT’ 4 CLOTH. 


Wey ae W SCREENS. 
ETER DURYE co.. 
215 tt | hn ‘New York. 





| 74,00 000 2s: QUARTS OF reasour cf 1580. P plant and and 





a vente rons the coms f° Fiants, Pines 
er = 150 sorts Vines, 
aves, etc., | lowest cash rice. Descript Catalogue 
Sor Spring ree. rsons whe wit need from 
adozen to 000 Plants, Vines, or can save 
money by to me before ing of others. 
J. 8. COLLINS, Moorestewn, N. J. 


DR. KENNEDY’S 


ONION. SEED! Prairie Weed 






arranted to cure every Cough, from the worst Con- 
stumption down to the slightest tickling in the Throat. 
This it has 





3 : ° = is it done in over six hundred cases under my 
£ = own eyes. It acts first on the stomach, restores the 
3 3 appetite, cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It 
3 Steps. Bi Bleeding of the Lungs and Irritation of the 
2 Throat. It cures Asthma and Whooping Cough in 
rr c by 4 — spasms. I want you to know what it will 
@ bp tis unlike any Other cough medicine in 
3 z the wea. tne never upsets the stomac’ tisa 
=8 Be | Seen cchedtfs chats on all ages from 
=_ have care wai effects o 
se” 23 infancy 10 old age. Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bot- 
) ie. le 
3 _ 
o 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 





Every farmer desires to buy the best 


Danvers Yellow Globe, b> Porengal, 
Red Wethersfield, and 
emcmmmarres oa 57 soot fre aa on oy 


HIRAM i SIBLEY ¢ & co. 
Rochester, N. Y.and Chicago, lll. 


KIEFFER AND LECO rien Orapes. 
Blight ag Frost, linen Black ag 


Blackberries. 
Price-list sent free. DEO 
manent ~ ie Ve. N.J. 


MORETON FARM 


ESSEX PIGS. 


The Largest Herd in the World. 
PURE BREED, 
PERFECTLY HEALTHY, 
VIGOROUS, AND GOOD BREEDERS. 


Manure for his Spring Crops at the least 
outlay. We recommend, for mixing with 


home-made compost, Pure Dissolved Raw 





Bones; and for direct application on Pota- 
toes, Baugh’s Economical Fertilizer, price 
$30 a ton; for Corn and Oats, Baugh’s $25 
Phosphate. 


BAUGH & SONS, Philadelphia. 


(Established over 25 years.) 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


DUTCHESS NURSERIES. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS A SPECIALTY. 


DUTCHESS SEED-STORE. 


None but carefully grown Garden Seeds offered. 
Combined Catalogues sent on application. 


W. L. FERRIS, JR., 


~ M.-~ 





Address 





Price-list on application. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Address Seed Store and City Office of Nurseries, 365 and 387 
Main Street. 





JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


VIBRATOR HARROW. / 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 





made. Cuts every igeh of ground one 
to all, ki of soil. Pec stiape of toot , 

it easy of t and leaves the/ground Rohe Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
and mellow. Relieves itself of all obstructions. 


LISTER BROTHELS, 
New York Office 159 Front Street, 
‘actory, Newark, N. J. 
Pe as Farmers ne Dealers are invited to send for 
reular 


Write for cir- 


PHELPS & BIGELOW WIND-MILL CO., 
Mention this paper. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Bundled very compact for shipment. 
culars to 








The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 ” (6 mos.). in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 (3mos.) 75 
4 y ( | month), “ 35 
2 “ (2weeks), “ “ 20 
1 Number (1! week), » * 10 
52 Numbrrs, after 3 morths, > 3.50 
52 . after ( months, 400 


tw Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

&@™ Remittances must be made m Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGIS- 
TERED Letrer. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names enter d on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to torward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this Office 

THE RECKIPY of the paper ‘is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST eubscriptic Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEV W pubscri tions are indicated -b 
the change in the date of expiration on the li(tley 
low ticket attached to the paper. which change is 
made either the first or second week efter th: mone 
is received. But when a poseags step is receiv 


the receipt wiil be cont b b: 
Messrs SAMPSON LO “*. 0o., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
te recetve subscriptions 


&re our Agents in Londea 
and advertisements. 

THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Address 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS, 
Any pemen who takes a pepe: regularly from the 
mK. e—whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. If a@ person orders — per discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages. or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until he, is made, and collect the 
whole amount. whether the paper is taken from the 
oes or not. 

The courts have decided that refus to whe 
newapepete and periodicals from the 
removing and lesving ox 4a uncalled for, ts prima 
facie evidence of intentiona! fraud 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 290 Base to the column.) 
Cary Ane pevelnomneten. eae t Paged Business Not 
i! times (one month). ..7 


ite, 4 times (one month.. 





3 (three months)ie. 13 (three months)sbe. 
6% * (six .60c. 25 ** (six 750. 
os «6(twetve “ ).50e. (twelve “ ).65c. 

ILLUSTRATED iee ERKTISEMENTS, 
0 CREE, n.scennsensemnsesens 
4 times (one month).. 
= i (six menths 
, * (s ° 
5 4 - elve 7 
POBLISHER’S | Notions... Oxi DOLLAR PER AGATE 


NE, KACH TIM 
FINANCIAL Norices.” .-Two DOLLARS PER AGATS 


RrLIGIocs NoTIcEs........... 
MARRIAGES AND De: 


INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 2787, "351 Breadway, N. Y. Clty, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1881, 





Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THe INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 


postage paid. 


Reg. Price, 

EE $125 $150 
Appleton’s Journal(Monthly).... 27% 800 
Atlantic Monthly............200 3 50 4 WW 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 50 4 00 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 2 60 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.. 260 300 
Godey’s Lady’s Book......... elit 2 00 
Harper’s Magazine........... ---»- 350 400 
“ Wei kly-...... ovcceee «+» 3 50 400 

o a ee 3 50 400 

se Young een 1 35 1 50 
Homhe Journal.....ccccccsccccccce 1 % 200 


Lippincott’s Magasine Lsitoeheee sie 260 300 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ...240 275 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 50 8 00 
National Sunday-schiool Teacher.. 1 10 1 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4 50 5 00 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 27 300 
Scribner’s Monthly.......... ose 400 
Weekly Tribune............-.+++- 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 300 
The NEGPOGTY «2000002. ccccccesee - 180 130 


The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 2% 2 


Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.). 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream..........--..- 3 50 400 
Eclectic Magazine............- --- £50 5 09 
Waverley Magazine...... een shee 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... % 1 00 


“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
Christian at Work....... ........ 2 70 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- ' 
GRNG cc ccccccecesccoscooscccs 8 WO ; 20 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


“ The foremost religious newspaper of the United States.”—Joseru Coox. 


THE INDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, cultivated people. It discusses fearlessly all current 
questions of religion, philosophy, and politics. It welcomes fresh truth from any and every 
quarter. It has more special departments than any other newspaper. It publishes more 
religious discussions than the religious reviews, more poetry anfi stories than the popular month- 
lies, and gives more general information than any annual cyclopedia. It has a larger corps < 
famous writers than any other journal of any sort in the country, It makes strong frien: 
those who read it. Try IT FOR THIS YEAR. 

THE INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of the public on three grounds, as follows: 

Ist. It is the largest religious newspaper published in the world. 

2d. It employs as contributors more able writers, at home and abroad, than 
any other weekly newspaper. 

It gives its readers a wider range of topics and more and fuller depart- 
ments. than they can find elsewhere. 

THE INDEPENDENT consists of 32 pages, neatly cut and pasted. It is printed from clear type 
(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is really printed with new type) and 
on good paper and mechanically it.is unexcelled. 











The list of cur contributors émbraces names which are known the world over. We may 

mention some of them. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, - STODDARD, MARY CLEMM 

CARL SCHURZ, EE SANBO 8. Ww. DUFFIELD, 
Pres. T. OOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., R. W. DALE, D. .D. SARAT 0. JEWETT 
Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D.; LL. THOMA: Ak, Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
Pres. 8. C. BA . D.D., be Prof. C. A. YOUNG rs. € ALL. 
LEONARD BACON. P D.. LL'D Rev. J H K, HORACE E. &CUDDER, 
Prof, GEORGE P. FISHER. D.D. Lou ALCOTT, JOAQU LLER, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, “GAIL HAMILTON,’ EC . M. MEAD, 
R. 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., Rev, DAVID SWING Cc. P. CH, 
Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D. Rev. WM. 3. BAKER, J. BOYLE 5 REIL LY, 
Prof. A. P. PEABODY. D:D.. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., Mrs. 8. M. B. PIATT. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, C.8. BINBOX. D.D., Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
Rev, WASHINGTON GLADDEN, T. W. HIGGINSON, » ALFRED B. STREET, 
Professor F. A. MAR LL. D.. H. H..” JAMES GRA NT WILSON, 
JA AN CLARKE, D.D., JEAN INGELOW Rev. THOS. K. BEFCRER, 
Prof. DW . D.D., Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D. W. C. WILKINSON, 
J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. LL.D., JAMES J. JARVES GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M.D., LL.v., ‘SUSAN COOLIDGE,” A. H. SAYCE, 
Prof. TWA D., LL.D., B. P. SHILLABER. f. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., ROSE TERRY COOK, v. DAVID MACRAE, 
Chan. ARD CROSB D.; RAY PALMER. D.D., ANCES E. WILLARE, 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. Hon. NEAL DOW, J.M. BUCKLEY, DD. 
Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN. D.D., J. J. PIATT, Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D., 
Prof. 8' NEWCOMB ‘ 2. 7, RIDGE, Prof. JOHN A. PAINE, 
A. & PACKARD, Jn., M.D. ” CELIA THAXTER, DANIEL CURRY D.D., 
ava R HALE. JANE G 4 B. G. NOKTF FE OP, 
Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, HARTE, SIDNEY LANIER 
Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, A. BRONSON AICOTT, H. W. BELLOWS, D.D., 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D D., Pres. JOHN BASCOM, Prof. NORMAN FOX, 
Hon. J. L. M. Y. D.D. . N. SIMS, G. R. CROOKS, D 
MARG. RET J. PRESTON, PAUL B. HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
GEORGE. LANSING TAYLOR, D. D., HIRAM RICH. Prof. C. H. TOY.D. 

’ . CUYLER, | .D., ELLA FARNAM, Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACE, 
Pres'dent W. W. PATTON, Prof. J. D. DANA, LL.D., T.O. SUMMERS, D.D.,LL D. 
HENRY JAMES, Jz., 

There is no question of prominence in religion, politics, science, education, finance, or any 
other department of human knowledge which THE INDEPENDENT does not discuss. It has 
regular departments devoted to Biblical Research, Missions, Religious Intelligence, Book 


Reviews and Literary News, the Sunday-school, Education, Science, Sanitary questions, Fine 
Arts, the movements of ministers. Personalities, News of the Week, Finaneial and Commercial 
matters, Weekly Market Reports, Dry Goods Quotations, ('attle Market. Prices Current, Flowers, 
Farming, and Insurance. In its histitons department it gives news and statistics of all denomi- 
nations of Christians. everywhere. In fullness, accuracy, and comprehensiveness this depart- 
ment is unequaled. Several pages of stories and poems adapted to Old and Young are given 






every week, with a column of Puzzles. 

rom time to time sermons by eminent ministers are published. The current topies of the day 
are discussed in our editorial columns freely and vigorously. We are not afraid to state our 
opinions. 

OUR NEW TERMS FOR 1881. 
One subscription advance.......... One subscripticn with three new subseribers, 
2 38 | all four in advance, in one remittance......... f 

scription wo years, advance P+ 4 

Coo cuoceietien oe cae Haw Semqayenes, Bote 5-00 — 
with two NEW subscribers, all One subscription five years in advance..." 43 $3 
three in in one remittance........... 3 33 Any number over five at = same rate, invari- 

One subscription ears in advance........ ably with one remittance 


compe Copies free upon application. 
These reduced prices ($2 00 ior a are subscription in clubs of five or more) are lower than 
any of the prom med religious weeklies, though the paper is very much larger and better, as com- 
parison will show. Subscribe now, with your friends, and get the low rate. We ‘offer ok 


premioms. Address 
(P.-0, Bex 3787) THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Breadway, New York City 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


[March 17, 1881. 





LINDEMAN 
PIANOS. 


MOST ELEGANT AND VERY BEST 
MANUFACTURED. 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


92 Bleecker St., \; 


KNITTING 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
Make the Best, 


For sale by first-class Dry Goods and Notion Stores 
throughout the United States. 





Send for 36-page pampbilet, 


giving Rules and Designs for Knitting Silk Stockings, 
Mittens, Wristers, Money Purses, Babies’ Capa, In 
fants’ Boots, Laces, etc., etc., semt to any address on 
receipt of two 3-cent postage stamps 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO.,, 
460 Broadway, N. Y.; 233 Market St., Phtlaéeiphte. 


1788. BACON PIANOS, 1881. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 
SUCCESSOR TO 

BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 

1473 and 1475 BROA pwar. near 42nd St., 


Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mall on application. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


Ofiice, 5 and 7 John St., N. Y¥. 
BRANCE | th B’dway, bry 29th St., N.Y. 


aN Eichth Si. Pritudelphi 
Tow Baltime: aitime? 


OFFICES | timore t., Baltimere. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc., of all fabrics and 

of the most elaborate styles, cleane “dor dyed success 


fully without ripping 

Gentlomen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, 
etc, cleaned or dyed. 

Employing thé best attainable skill and most im 
proved appliances, and having systematized anew 
every department of our iness, we can confidently 
Rien of the best results and unusually prompt re 
—_ of goods 

uds received and returned by express or by mail. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Nos. Sand 7 John St., N. ¥. 


RUGS A.A.VANTINESCO., 


AND 827 and 829 Broadway, 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
health and {arena 





New York, 

have received affine lot of 
CAR PETS, Oriental Rugs and Carpets, im 
ported for this Sprang's 8 trade. 
A permanent, practical road ve- 
hicle, with which Jay can ride 
three miles as eas y as he could 
walk one. The exercise promotes 
Scent 
stamp for 24 Catalogue, with 

Price-lists and fu i information, 


THE POPE M'F'G CO., 
_93 Summer Street. Boston, Mass. 








oanste oy the “hee hes 
Invention, ae ac rat 
in the Pocket. y i 000 in use, “Large |  titage 
trated Pamphlet, with I of T 
from the Deaf la eve 








siste—often hohe! 
i Free. ARERICAN DESTIO 
th 8t., Cincinnati, O. 





for marking any fabric with s 
common pen. Without a pre 

tion. Established 50 years. es 
now larger than ever. Ask also for 
Payson’s Combination. Rec'd 
eniy Diploma and Medal at as 9 
tennial, 1876. Judges’ Re 
“For simplicity ‘ o Application 
and Indelibility.’ ld by all 
Drugegista, Stationers, sows Aolaan ts, 
and Fanc y Goods Dealers. Inquire for it. 





PIERCE’S PREPARED HOUSE PAINTS, 


READY FOR USE. 


Are Strictly Pure 


Old-fashioned and Reliable. 
If your dealer does not keep them, send to us 


direct for Sample Cards before Painting. 36 different Tints. Inside and outside White. 
— F. O. PIE RC EB & CO., 169 and 170 Fulton St., New York. 


Guaranteed to contain no Water or Benzine. 


~e 


STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED & 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, 


RR. WALLACE & 








BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
“VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES, 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 


Physicians have prescribed 300,000 packages tn ull forms of impaired vitality, menta 
exhaustion, or ned digestion. It te the beat preventive of Consumption and all diseases 
of debility. It gives rest and sleep to infants, children, and adulis, by strengthening the brain 
and nerves with the tood they absolutely require. 

For sale by Druggists or mail, $1.00. 

F. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


We Wanufacture in Lords ~-—-jpl STYLES 









rlin Coaches, Totorias, 
breaghans, Cabriolets, 
tar Fisted with Coupes, etc., ete. 


law's! Improved Spring 


ALL WORK Washer Tate FIRST-CLASS. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H. KILLAM & Co., New Haven, Conn. 


\NOW'S AspEsTos Lite 


FOR USE 
197 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DECKER&SON 


ESTABLISHED 1856, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


The Highest Standard of Excellence At- 
tained and Maintained. 


Endorsed by all the Prominent Artists, Musicians, and Critics for Tone, 





























Touch, and Superior Workmanship. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 1550 Third Avenue, cor. 87th Street. 


CAUTION.—No connection with any other house of a similar name. 


ALABAS TINE, 


SUPERIOR TO 
KALSOMINE. . 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO WALLS AND CEILINGS. 
The white is whiter than any other material, and the tints clearer apd more delicate. It produces a firm, 


durable, and handsome finish. It is UnequaLeD. ALABASTINE is a valuable discovery, and it will pay you to 
send for Sample Card and Testimonials to 


SEELEY BROS., No. 32 Burling Slip; New York City; 
AVERILL PAINT CU., No. 19 Federal St., Boston; 
AVERILL PAINT CO., No. 177 E. Jackson St., Chicago, Ill.; 


4 VERILL PLINTCO., No. 132 E. River St., C Neveland, 0. 
M. B. CHURCH, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PAINT YOUR BODSES WITH MARTONAL Ma PAL 


Mixed ready for immediate use and can be gt by any, Ly (Nathan Hart, State 





the best lead and oil paints.”) cae Cards. showing handsome shades, and a rule 
roy estimating the quantity of Paint desired for any surface, sent free, by addressing 


VATIONAL WIXED PALNT CoO., 









SONS MANUFACTURING CO., Wallingford, Comm. 





OFFICE 78 BARCLAY ST., N.Y. 





Linseed Oil Paints, 

















SUPERIOR CARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANKIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 


MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREFER THE 





Borical OF TONE. an act I the sd evprecating tee CHEST GENER- 
& vO., 
Maa co TBS See St. Row York 


HULL 
VAPOR COOK STOVE. 


pa. 








After a trial of over six years, more than Fifty 
Thousand of these Stoves are now in use through- 
out the United States. For 


Cooking, Baking, Washing, lroning 


these Stoves have no equal. Laber Saving is one 
of its chief excellencies. No fires to build, no wood 
nor coal to bring in, no ashes, no dust nor dirt. 


LIBERAL DISCOUMT TO THE TRADE. 
Send for Descriptive Circular and Price-list to the 
wes LL VAPOR STOVE CO.,, 
Cleveland, Ohie. 


Best in the 
World fer 





Hand or 


Machine 





Sew ing. 


The .SREAT, CHURCH. Light! 


ive the most powerful, the softest, yp and 
E: st light known for Churches, Stores, Show Win 
dows, Banks, Parlors, Offices, ‘Picture Galleries, 
Theaters, Depots, etc. New and elegant —_ ns. 
Send size of room; get circular and estimate. th- 
eral discount to Churches and the Trade. 

I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl &t., NewYork. 


YOUR OWNPRINTING! 
D0 HAND AND SELF-INKING 





Presses from $5 upward. Types, Cuts, 
ases,etc. Send a Bcent for 

~~ T4 B. 0. WOODS & CO., 
04 Federal St.. BOSTON, MASS. 








| BELLS 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1826. Bells R ng all purposes. War 


ranted satisfactory and durable. 
MENEE ELLY & CO., , Went Troy, N.¥ Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Beils of Pure Copper and Tiu for Chure 

‘Schools, Fire Aint Forme, ete. FULLY 
WARRAN D. Catalogue sent Free 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 

























CLEOPATRA, 


‘INE. 


Butter - Knives, Sugar-Shelis, etc., etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 





Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
— 
Branch arehouses: 
aud 8&7 a, St., New York 
and 197 same St., Chicago. 


PUMPS, 
Hy ~ ag rden 
Engines, Pum: and 
Fixtures. . Tron 








bition. 1876. 








** Tas luparexDart’’ Parss, Nos. ‘31 iu> 23 Kose Staxer. 





4) 





